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DEVOTED TO THB EXPLANATION AND DEFENCE OF THB 
PRINCIPLB8 OF UNITARIAN GH&UrriANITT. 



The periodical work of which this is the first num- 
ber, and which will henceforth be published monthly, 
will contain a selection from the English Unitarian pub- 
lications of such of their contents as will be most in- 
teresting on this side of the water. Our brethren in 
Great Britain now sustain with talent and ability one 
quarterly, three monthlies, and one weekly publication, 
engaging the help of the most vigorous writers, and 
containing literary and religious essays, reviews, arti- 
cles of intelligence, &c. But few copies of either of 
these publications are taken in this country. Some of 
their contents are of merely local and temporary inter- 
est, relating to measures and things in whfch we have 
no concern, and unintelligible to American readers in 
general unless accompanied with comments. But in 
nearly every number of each of these works, there is 
one or more articles, which, as * explanatory of a pure 
Christianity, or as indicating the condition, efforts, and 
prospects of our brethren, or as bearing upon the great 
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2 Prospectus. 

commoD enterprises of our times, derives an added 
value for us from its Transatlantic origin. It was at 
first proposed by the publishers to reprint the small 
monthly magazine called the ^' Unitarian ;" but as that 
work necessarily devotes a portion of its pages to-mat- 
ters of merely local interest, it was thought advisable 
to select from it in connexion with the other publica- 
tions. 

The Prospective Review, published quarterly, con- 
tains articles of great merit for scholarship, for philosophy 
and literary and religious criticism. Some of these, how- 
ever, are so long, that it may occasionally be necessary to 
divide them when inserted in these pages. Whenever 
this is done the whole article will appear in consecutive 
numbers, without abridgment or alteration. 

The Monthly Reformer, the Bible Christian, and 
the Unitarian, are the names of the three monthly pub- 
lications. There is great variety in their contents, 
though they are all devoted strictly to the interests and 
views of Unitarians. We have often perused pieces 
in these works in which it has occurred to us that many 
readers among us would find interest and gratification. 

The Inquirer is a weekly newspaper, edited with 
signal ability by Rev. Mr. Hincks, and enriched by the 
pens of many correspondents. 

These several works will aflbrd abundant materials 
for the project now commenced, the success of which 
we now leave to be decided on its own merits. 
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UNITARIAN. 



WHAT IS UNITARIANISM ? 

It is not Deism. It is not Socinianism. And yet it bas 
suited, and, we regret to say, still suits, the purpose of 
sonoe parties to represent it as either the one or the 
other. It is our aim to set forth in a few pages the 
leading doctrines and views of Unitarian Christianity, 
so that the reader may be put in possession at once of 
its characteristic tenets and principles ; he will then be 
able to judge for himself how far the representations of 
those who speak of it as Deistical or Socinian, are 
founded in truth or fact. 

We will not say that our exposition will be consonant 
with the views and conscientious belief of all Unita- 
rians, because they differ among themselves ; but that 
the following are the religious opinions of the far greater 
portion of that calumniated body of Christians we think 
we may undertake to affirm. But let it be fully under- 
stood, that we here intend merely to state what are the 
doctrines of the Unitarians, not the arguments on which 
those doctrines are founded. 

A Deist professes to follow no particular religion, 
but merely acknowledges the existence of God. The 
Unitarian, on the other hand, believes in both the Old 
and the New Testaments, on the latter of which his 
principles are founded, inasmuch as he receives the 
several books which compose that volume, the Histo- 
ries and the Epistles, as the record of a religion revealed 
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from Heaven through Jesus Christ, for the guidance 
and comfort of mankind here, and their salvation here- 
after. Thus, then, the Unitarian believes in revelationj 
both the Jewish and Christian ; that is, he believes them 
both to rest on a supernatural foundation. In Jesus of 
Nazareth he confesses a teacher commissioned and sent 
by God ; the founder of a religion which God appoint- 
ed him to convey to man ; the Messiah, inspired with 
divine wisdom, and qualiGed and enabled by the per- 
formance of numerous and undeniable miracles, to lay 
the foundation of the everlasting kingdom of righteous- 
ness, the kingdom of God and of his Anointed. The 
writings of the New Testament the Unitarian receives 
as a collection of books, faithfully written from what 
they saw and heard, by the immediate disciples of our 
Lord. And these books he accepts as the best gift 
of God to man ; he would endeavor to live according 
to their precepts ; be would gladly die by them in the 
blessed hope of an immortality as well grounded and 
sure, as the universe itself. 

Thus receiving the whole Bible as containing the ac- 
counts of two distinct revelations of God to man — the 
one addressed to the Jews and adapted to the child- 
hood of the human race, the other intended for all man- 
kind — the Unitarians have ever been among the most 
learned and zealous and satbfactory defenders of the 
Sacred Volume from the insults of its impugners. 
Yet do they not regard it with a blind, credulous, su- 
perstitious reverence. They do not take every word 
and verse in the sense that might first present itself to 
an ignorant, uncultivated reader. They endeavor to 
understand the true sense by the employment of all 
those means legitimately resorted to in the interpreta- 
tion of any other book of like antiquity. And this 
brills us to the question of the principles of Scriptural 
interpretation adopted by the class of Christians in 
whose name we write ; which principles are so well 
expounded by the pious and eloquent Dr. Channing, 
that we cannot do better than quote his words : 
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'^ Our leading principle in interpreting Scripture," 
says he, ^^ is this, that the Bible is a book written for 
men, in the language of men, and that its meaning is to 
be sought in the same noanner as that of other books. 
We believe that God, when he speaks to the human 
race,* conforms, if we may so say, to the established 
rules of speaking and writing. How else would the 
Scriptures avail us more than if communicated in an 
unknown tongue ? 

"The New Testament is built on the Old. The 
Christian dispensation is a continuation of the Jewish, 
the completion of a vast scheme of Providence, re- 
quiring great extent of view in the reader. Still more, 
the Bible treats of subjects on which we receive ideas 
from other sources besides itself, such subjects as the 
nature, passions, relations, and duties of man ; and it 
expects us to restrain and modify its language by the 
known truths which observation and experience furnish 
on these topics. We profess not to know a book 
which demands a more frequent exercise of reason 
than the Bible. We find that the different portions of 
this book, instead of being confined to general truths, 
refer perpetually to the times when they were written, 
to states of society, to modes of thinking, to contro- 
versies in the Church, to feelings and usages which have 
passed away, and without the knowledge of which we 
are constantly in danger of extending to all times and 
places, what was of temporary and local application. 
We find, too, that some of these books are strongly 
marked by the genius and character of their respective 
writers ; that the Holy Spirit did not so guide the 
Apostles as to suspend the peculiarity of their minds ; 
and that a knowledge of their feelings, and of the influ- 
ences under which they were placed, is one of the 
preparations for understanding their writings. With 
these views of the Bible, we feel it our bounden duty 
to exercise our reason upon it perpetually ; to com- 
pare, to infer, to look beyond the letter to the spirit ; 

1* 
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to seek in the nature of the subject, and the aim of the 
writer, his true meaning ; and, in general, to make use 
of what is known, for explaining what is difficult, aud 
for discovering new truths." 

But do not all classes of Christians, and Protestants 
in particular, make use of their reason in interpreting 
Scripture ? How else can the latter reconcile with 
their creed the declaration of Christ, that ^'unless we 
eat his flesh and drink his blood we have no life in us ? " 
How do all understand his saying, that he ^^catne not 
to send peace but a sword;" that we must ^' bate 
father and mother," and '* pluck out the right eye," 
&c. &c. ? Hence, where there is a variety of pos* 
sible interpretations, the Unitarian exercises no greater 
freedom of selection than any other Christian ; he 
selects that which he conceives accords best with the 
nature of the case, with the connexion of the passage, 
with the general strain of Scripture, and with the 
known and obvious laws of God and Nature. '^ In 
other words," proceeds C banning, ^^we believe that God 
never contradicts in . one part of Scripture, what he 
teaches in another ; and never contradicts., in revela- 
tion, what He teaches in his works and Providence. 
And we, therefore, distrust every interpretation which, 
after deliberate attention, seems repugnant to any es- 
tablished truth. We reason about the Bible precisely 
as civilians do about the Constitution under which we 
live ; who are accustomed to limit one provision of 
that venerable instrument by others, and to fix the pre- 
cise import of its parts by inquiring into its general 
spirit, into the intentions of its authors, and into the 
prevalent feelings, impressions, and circumstances of 
the time when it was framed. Without these princi- 
ples of interpretation, we frankly acknowledge that we 
cannot defend the divine authority of the Scriptures. 
Deny us this latitude, and we must abandon this book 
to its enemies." 

Religion, being paramount to all other things, surely 
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requires the most diligent exercise of our highest facul- 
ties in its concerns. We might, with comparative in- 
nocence, abandon our understanding in the pursuits of 
philosophy or science, receiving their propositions with 
a blind and credulous assent. But wilfully to suppress 
the exercise of our reason on the inGnitely important 
subject which is so closely allied to our temporal and 
eternal happiness, would be more than inexcusable. 
But even they, we repeat, who blame Unitarians for a 
too free use of the principles of criticism above ex- 
plained, in determining the sense of Scripture, do them- 
selves use them in their controversies with infidels ; and 
most frequently, too, in the construction and support of 
their own system of opinions. Indeed, none reason 
more than these sects of Christians. Thus, the doc- 
trine of the Trinity is a doctrine of inference, which 
could not stand a moment without the aid of reason — 
a doctrine, indeed, of reason and reasoning, and not of 
Scripture. Upon how slight a foundation has been 
framed the prevailing theory of original sin ; and the 
same may be said of the other distinguishing dogmas of 
Calvinism, doctrines which are incapable of support 
but by the most subtile and refined arguments. 

" We, indeed, grant," says Channing, "that the use 
of reason in religion is accompanied with danger. But 
we ask any honest man to look back on the history of 
the Church, and say whether the renunciation of it be 
not still more dangerous. The worst errors have 
sprung up in that Church which proscribes reason, and 
demands from its members implicit faith. Besides, it 
is a plain fact, that men reason as erroneously on all 
subjects as on religion. Who does not know the wild 
and groundless theories which have been framed in 
physical and political science ? But who ever sup- 
posed that we must cease to exercise reason in nature 
and society, because men have erred for ages in ex- 
plaining them ? Say what we may, God has given us 
a rational nature, and will call us to account for it. 
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We may let it sleep, but we do so at our peril. Revela- 
tion is addressed to us as rational beings. We may wish 
in our sloth, that God bad given us a system, demanding 
no labor of comparing, limiting, and inferring. But 
such a system would be at variance with the whole 
character of our present existence ; and it is the part 
of wisdom to take revelation as it is given to us, and 
to interpret it by the help of the faculties which it every- 
where supposes, and on which it is founded." ^ 

What, then, are the great truths which, according to 
the principles of scriptural interpretation above ex- 
pounded, the Unitarians believe the JNTetr Testament to 
contain, and Jesus to have taught as he was taught of 
God? 

1st. — ^They believe in one God, and one only ; that 
is, that he is one spirit, one being, one essence, and in 
no respect is he two, or three, or four ; that he is un- 
derived or self-existent ; that he always did and always 
will exist ; and that he is ever the same, the infinite, 
eternal, immutable One, who created, and sustains, and 
blesses the universe. They consequently reject the 
doctrine of the Trinity, both on account of its inherent 
incredibility, and because it has no foundation in Scrip- 
ture. They regard it as having originated in heathen- 
ism, in the dreams of Plato and his disciples, and 
taken up and improved upon by the Christian fathers, 
who were converts from Paganism. It was not, how- 
ever, till the Council of Nice, in 325, that it received 
a definite, tangible shape. Mr. Wilson, in his admir 
able work on " Scripture Proofs and Scriptural Illus- 
trations of Unitarianism " (which the reader will do 
well to consult), has adduced not fewer than fourteen 
or fifteen texts from the JV*eio Testament only, in which 
the Almighty Author of Universal Nature is expressly 
styled One : whereas it is impossible, with the utmost 
ingenuity, he proceeds to say, '* To extract from the 
Sacred Scriptures, even a solitary text in which the 
Deity is explicitly called Three. He is, indeed, pro- 
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oouQced to be Three by the decisions of coudciIs and 
synods, by the dogmas of creeds and confessions, and 
by the dicta of learned but fallible men ; but, on the 
other band, be is declared to be One by much higher 
authority — by Moses and Christ, by Paul and other 
inspired individuals, as well as by the Jews who lived 
in our Saviour's time, and whose God and Father was 
the very Being whom Jesus himself recognised as bis 
own God and Father. Moreover, Unitarians believe this 
one God, whose unity they thus deduce from the com- 
bined testimony of reason and of Scripture, to be 'the 
only object of their worship. They are of opinion 
that to worship any other being is a violation of the 
second command. Jesus worshipped God only ; and 
he solemnly enjoins us to worship the Father. The 
Unitarians have full faith in what are called the moral 
attributes of God. Believing Him to be in6nite in 
power and wisdom, omnipotent, omniscient, and eternal, 
they also conceive Him as a being of perfect benevo- 
lence, holiness, justice, and truth, of mercy and com- 
passion ; and that the happiness of his creatures, now 
and hereafter, is the great and only aim of his provi- 
dential plan. They accordingly reject the five doc- 
trines of Calvinism, because tbey invade and destroy 
these delightful attributes of the Deity, and are founded, 
it is believed, on a most mistaken system of Scriptural 
interpretation, and on an entire misapprehension of the 
langui^e of the Bible." 

Sucb, then, in a very few words, is the great leading 
article of Unitarian belief. And now it may be asked, 
what we have to say in regard to Jesus Christ ? next, 
therefore, and — 

2dly. — Jis to the person of Christ. — All Unitarians 
unite in denying that he is the Supreme God. Ail 
adopt the language of the New Testament, and say 
that he is the Messiah, or Anointed— the Son of God ; 
our Mediator, and Saviour ; since all these names are 
understood as compatible with bis inferiority to the 
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Father, nay, as teaching it. All Unitarians deny the 
Deity^ though not the Divinity of Christ ; some, as 
Milton for instance, suppose that he pre-existed in great 
power and glory, was either Creator of this and other 
worlds, or spme great Spirit, and, in the fulfilment of 
the purposes of Heaven, at the appointed time, veiled 
his high nature in the humble form of a man, was bom 
of the Virgin, and became our Saviour and teacher. 
Milton thus represents the Father addressing the 
Son : — 

" Thou, therefore, whom thou only canst redeem, 
Their nature also to thy nature join ; 
And be thyself Man among men on earth, 
Made flesn, when time shall be, of virgin seed. 
By wond'rous birth : Be thou in Adam's room 
Toe head of all mankind, though Adam's son." 

Paradise Lost, Book III. 

And again, in another part of the same book : 

" Thee next they sang of all creation JirBt^ 
Begotten Son, Divine Similitude, 
In whose conspicuous countenance, without cloud 
Made visible, the Almighty Father shines, 
Whom else no creature can behold : on thee 
Impressed the effulgence of his glory abides, 
Transfused on thee his ample spirit rests." 

But against this view of our Lord's nature and per- 
son others seriously object, and hold that the New Tes- 
tament teaches that Jusus Christ was a man divinely 
inspired, to make known the will of God as it was im- 
parted to him, and to be the founder, the first herald 
and preacher, of a new religion. They believe that he 
came in the name, and was endowed with the wisdom 
and power of the Father ; that he spoke as he was 
moved by the Father ; that the works or miracles he 
performed were by the power of the Father, manifested 
through him ; in short, that in all that Jesus did, said, 
and taught, he was an instrument in the hand of God ; 
and that all the doctrines, precepts, instructions of his 
ministry, were the suggestions of the Spirit of God 
dwelling within him. Hence, his religion is divine, 
and from God, though his person be not. 
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The difference between Trinitarianism and Unita- 
rianisni in this particular may be thought, on the first 
view of the matter, to be of slight moment to the in- 
terests of mankind. But Unitarians do not think so ; 
and their belief in the inferiority of the Son to the 
Father, and in the Divinity of the Saviour^s Mission 
and •AtUhorityy unites them in strenuous and persever- 
ing efforts to establish the grand truth of the unity of 
God, from the deep conviction they entertain of the 
immense importance of that truth to the interests of 
virtue (which Dr. Channing has indeed so ably illus- 
trated and explained in many parts of his writings), as 
well as to the reception of Christianity itself by en- 
lightened and reflecting men. 

We come, next, to the office and character of Jesus, 
a subject which our space compels us to dismiss in a 
very few words. All Unitarians regard him as the 
mediator between God and man — that is, the medium 
through which mercy and pardon and peace were con- 
veyed to our sinning race. 

All acknowledge and receive him as the Messiah, 
the Son of God, the Anointed Prophet long-expected 
by Israel. They accept him as their instructor and guide 
in religious truth ; as their Saviour from sin and folly 
in this state of existence, and their punishment in a fu- 
ture life. 

Unitarians estimate the character of the Saviour at 
its highest value. They regard it as one of perfect 
moral purity and holiness. He was '' holy, harmless, 
undefiled, and separate from sinners." His spotless ex- 
ample they are anxious to hold up as a faultless model 
for the imitation of the Christian. The great use to be 
made of this perfect pattern set before us, is to emulate 
his virtues, strive to conform ourselves to his likeness, 
and to suffer the dispositions and affections that were 
manifested in him, to become rooted and grounded in 
our hearts. 

3dly. — In no respect, perhaps, do Unitarians differ 
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more from what are called orthodox believers, than in 
their opinions with regard to the nature and condition of 
man. They believe the Bible teaches that man comes 
into being with a nature neither holy nor unholy, but 
with the power of becoming either the one or the other; 
that he is not the object of the divine disapprobation 
and anger ; for God bates only sin, and the infant has 
not sinned : nor of his moral approbation, for the infant 
has not yet formed a moral character ; but we may 
safely say he is the object of the complacent regards, of 
the merciful love of God ; '^ for He made man, and 
made him dependent, brings him into life helpless and 
weak, physically and morally ; yet destines him to hap- 
piness, as the end of bis being ; and he must therefore 
love him, and feel an interest in his welfare, moral and 
spiritual, of which no earthly parent, reasoning from the 
affection wbich he bears towards.his offspring, can form 
the slightest conception." It will hence be perceived 
that the doctrine of the Unitarians in regard to this 
matter, is completely opposed to that of Calvin, which 
teaches the total depravity of man ; — they cannot be- 
lieve, arguing from the Scriptures as well as the known 
attributes of the Deity, that man comes into existence 
under the wrath and curse of God, the heir of hell, by 
virtue of his descent from Adam. They conceive this 
idea to be too monstrous, not to say impious, to be en- 
tertained for a moment. They hold man's state and 
condition in the world to be probationary — a state in- 
tended to discipline him, by its difficulties and tempta- 
tions, to the love and practice of virtue, and thus to fit 
him for Heavep ; — that he possesses a mcH'al capacity 
to make himself what he pleases ; — that he is under 
the power of no necessity, of no eternal decrees which 
would take away the obligations of active personal 
virtue ; under no irresistible, sudden, supernatural in- 
fluences, which remove the necessity and the motives 
for holiness ; , in short, that he is subjected to no natu- 
ral and inherited inability, making him incapable of 
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righteous acts and holy thoughts, such as God will 
vouchsafe to accept and reward. 

Closely connected with this point, is that of man's 
acceptance with God. The' complicated system of 
depravity, predestination, efiectual calling, and the like, 
is considered by Unitarians as not only inconsistent with 
the simplicity of God's ways, but as coDtradictory and 
revolting to every idea formed of -his works, his wis- 
dom, his equity, and his goodness. They believe that 
the Scriptures teach a very different doctrine, with re* 
spect to man's salviation ; one that better harmonizes 
with the character and attributes and dealings of God, 
as well as with the nature of man — one that gives every 
possible encouragement to moral virtue. They be- 
lieve, then, that faith toward God and repentance 
through our Lord Jesus Christy their sincerity being 
tested by a life of holiness, piety, purity, and benevo- 
lence, are the conditions of salvation^ according to the 
Mets Testament. And now, it may be asked, is man 
then capable of perfect holiness, and can he claim eter- 
nal life on the ground of his own righteousness ? To 
this we reply in the words of an able expositor of 
Unitarian belief : ^^ God forbid ; God's /ree, unpur^ 
chasedj infinite mercy, is the ground of our assurance 
and our hope. And we think it a ground large enough 
for the whole universe to stand upon. We believe, 
through the Scriptures, that as God requires forgive- 
ness in man towards man, as the first and last of his 
virtues, so he possesses the attribute himself in all its 
loveliness and perfection ; and, as our Lord has repre- 
sented in the Parable of the Prodigal Son, stands ever 
ready with the outstretched arms of parental love, to 
receive and forgive the returning — the reformed sinner* 
This we believe to be the simple and sublime teaching 
of revelation ; and that God does not demand that his 
forgiveness shall be bought, forced from him by the 
voluntary sacrifice and death in man^s stead of the in-- 
finite Qody his equal and son /" 

2 
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Accordingly, Unitarians reject the commonly re- 
ceived doctrine of the Atonement. We need not stop 
to describe that doctrine ; suffice it to say, that they 
consider it as most unscriptural, and most subversive of 
God's moral character, and the interests of vital re- 
ligion. This doctrine, which the generality of Chris- 
tians bold, if it seems to provide an easy method of 
salvation, does so at the expense of God's justice and 
mercy ; if it represents the Son of God as full of be- 
nevolence, it represents the Father as unforgiving, 
unjust, and unmerciful ; it drives us from the mercy- 
seat of the Father Almighty to the compassion of the 
self-immolating Son ; and when we come to that pe- 
tition which our Lord has told us to offer up, — ** For- 
give us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us " — it seals our lips, teaching us that God 
himself does not and cannot forgive. 

If it be asked, what efficacy, then, do Unitarians 
ascribe to the death of Christ ? — they answer, a moral 
one ; to it they attribute the same kind of power which 
they do to bis life, example, precepts, and sufferings. 
His death was necessary that he might establish and 
put beyond doubt or cavil that most efficacious, and 
most important, to the Christian, of all truths, the 
resurrection from the dead, and the retributory state. 
By the manner of his death, he set the seal of truth to 
bis character and revelation ; by his death he has 
opened the way to everlasting life, has established the 
truth of man's resurrection, and the connected one of 
his immortality and the future state ; by his death he 
has taken away the victory from the grave, has divested 
it of all the terrors and doubts that had always hung 
over it, and ever would have shrouded it but for the 
example of his victory. Thus did his death answer 
ends unspeakably important. Jesus died that we might 
live forever. 

Scarcely need it be remarked after this, that Unita- 
rians believe in the resurrection of the dead and the 
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life everlasting. Death they look upon, not so much 
as even a temporary or momentary extinction of being, 
but simply as the appointed manner in which the soul 
passes from one stage of existence to another — from 
earth to Heaven. Hence, to the virtuous man, death 
is the gate of life. 

But what is your doctrine of rewards and punish- 
ments ? some one may say. And to this question we 
reply as briefly as possible in the words of the writer 
before quoted :— 

'^ We believe this doctrine to be surpassed in im- 
portance by no other in the Bible. For, however a 
few speculative and thinking men mjght pursue virtue 
and love it, obey God and love him, without the re- 
straining influences of the doctrine of the future pun- 
ishment of sin, the great mass of mankind could not 
and would not. And while we do not believe the 
eternity of all future punishment of sin, to be the doc- 
trine either of Scripture or reason, and regard it as a 
tenet that has in many respects an unhappy influence 
on human conduct and character, we reject with still 
stronger disbelief, the doctrine of Universal Salvation, 
considering it as fraught with the most pernicious con- 
sequences — more pernicious to the interests of Chris- 
tian virtue, or of Christ^s religion on earth, than any 
other opinion ever preached. We have been, and are 
by many, confounded with Universalists on this point. 
But we do not receive their distinguishing doctrine ; 
Unitarians look upon it with dread, and with strong 
convictions of its immoral influences. 

" Rejecting the two extremes — the eternity of fu- 
ture punishment, and the salvation of all men, without 
exception or diflference— we adopt what we conceive 
to be the true doctrine of Scripture on this point ; 
what seems to be implied in all our Saviour's preach- 
ings, and in all the writings of his Apostles, viz.: the 
reward and punishment of mankind according to the 
deeds done in the body ; the righteous adjustment of 
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future sufferings, to the sins of each individual. But, 
though we cannot refuse our most firm belief in this 
necessary truth of the future suffering of the wicked, 
yet we think that it is not inflicted to gratify vengeance, 
or to satisfy an offended law, but for the same purpose, 
with the same view, that sufferings are permitted here — 
in order to the reformation, discipline, and improve- 
ment of the sufferer. We believe that the suffering 
of futwity is made subservient to the same good and 
sublime end, as pain and suffering on earthy namely, 
man's moral perfection, and hence, eventually, his high- 
est happiness ; that it will, therefore, be disciplinary, 
remedial, purifying, saving in its character, and will, 
consequently, at one time cease — at that time whenever 
it shall be, that the offender shall be reformed by it, 
and restored to the love and practice of virtue, to the 
love of God and to a perceptbn of the real greatness 
of bis nature, and the true ends of his being. Most 
Unitarians, however, are satisfied to use the Scripture 
expressions on this subject, without pretending to say 
what Scripture has nowhere said, when those sufferings 
shall end. Scripture phraseology gives us to under- 
stand that those sufferings shall be greats dreadful^ and 
enduring. We believe it, and tremble in the belief, 
and repeat without commentary, the words of Christ 
and his Apostles : ^ Verily I say unto you, these shall 
go away into everlasting punishment, but the righteous 
into life eternal.' ' God will render to every man, ac- 
cording to his deeds ; to them that obey unrighteous- 
ness, indignation and wrath, tribulation and anguish 
upon every soul of man that doeth evil.' " 

We have thus endeavored to give, in a very brief 
space, for the benefit of the uninitiated, a reply to the 
often-repeated interrogatory — What is Unitarianum ? 
We have confined ourselves, it is true, to the leading 
points of theological belief, and we have done so be- 
cause they constitute the source from yi^hich flow those 
views of man, his nature and destiny, of man regarded 
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as an individual or in society, which may be said to dis- 
tinguish, in general, the Unitarian from almost every 
other class of Christians. These views have, of late 
years, been largely developed in the writings of Uni- 
tarian divines, particularly of America ; and it is to the 
works of these authors, more especially, not forgetting 
at the same time those of many excellent English writ- 
ers, that we must refer the reader for full and satisfac- 
tory information on these important topics. 



THE OLD TESTAMENT .• 

Andrews Norton possesses the well-earned rep- 
utation of being a learned and acute Biblical scholar. 
His mental qualifications are of a high order, and his 
writings are distinguished by great clearness and power. 
To the cause of Unitarianism he has on various occa- 
sions rendered good service ; and his work on The 
Genuineness of the Gospels is a valuable contribution 
to the cause of general Christianity. In the second 
volume of that work there is a note — more than a hun- 
dred and fifty pages long — on the Jewish Dispensation^ 
the Pentateuch^ and the other Books of the Old Testa^ 
ment. In this note Mr. Norton declares his belief in 
the divine origin of the Jewish religion, but denies the 
authenticity of the writings commonly attributed to 
Moses. He contends " that the revelation of God 
through Moses was made at so remote a period, that 
no contemporary or early history of it remains ; though 
imperishable monuments of it exist in the effects which 

♦ The Evidences of the Genuioeness of the Gospels. By Andrews 
Norton. 3 vols. 8vo. 1837 and 1844. 

Critical History and Defence of the Old Testament Canon, ^y M. 
Stuart, Professor of Sac. Literature in the Theol. Seminary, Andover, 
Mass. 12mo. pp. 463. 1845. 
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it produced." (P. cxlviii.) The ritual law did not, 
iu bis judgment, form aoy part of that revelatioo, but 
was a corruption adopted at a comparatively late pe- 
riod of Jewish history. In the views of religion pre- 
sented by the Psalms and the writings of the Prophets, 
he thinks he finds the greatest resemblance to the true 
character of the divine system originally made known ; 
and those views he regards as offering a contrast to the 
system developed in the Pentateuch. The Pentateuch 
was, in his opinion, compiled after the books just men- 
tioned were written ; and he states that ^^ perhaps we 
cannot with probability assign to it, in its present form, 
an earlier date than some time after the return of the 
Jews from their captivity." (P. xcvi.) To the other 
books of which the Gld Testament is composed, be 
attributes very various merit ; and considers them, as 
a whole, ^^ to be works of the greatest curiosity and 
interest, coming down to us from a remote antiquity ; 
marking the history of our race with a long track of 
light, though broken and clouded, when all would be 
darkness without the/n ; bearing in their habitual refer- 
ence to God, which gives them so peculiar a character, 
the impress of the divine dispensation in which they 
had their origin ; and uttering, with the voice of far 
distant ages, sentiments of piety to which the heart of 
man still responds." (P. clxxxi.) It ought to be 
stated, in justice to Mr. Norton, that his opinions on 
the subject of the Pentateuch are not only held in 
connection with the firmest belief in Christianity, but 
have been evidently adopted by him for the purpose of 
adding consistency and strength to that belief. His 
persuasion that Moses was an inspired messenger of 
God, is the result of his persuasion of the divine ori- 
gin of Christianity ; and he thinks that he removes a 
serious imputation from the gospel by showing that it 
is not responsible for the religious system which goes 
under the name of Moses. It was not, according to 
him, that system, therefore, to which our Saviour gave 
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bis saoction, but another^ of wbicb tbat was but the 
corruption. To the original Jewish dispensation Jesus 
Christ appealed ; but so far from assenting to, he op- 
posed the popular notions of the Jews respecting the 
divine origin and authority of the Levitical law and the 
authorship of the Pentateuch. In this way Mr. Nor- 
ton regards himself as vindicating the character of 
Christ ; and full credit must be given to him, not only 
for purity of intention in the matter, but also for de- 
vout attachment to Christianity. His whole work is a 
monument to tbat attachment. It would, still farther, 
be unfair to Mr. Norton to suppose that be was influ- 
enced in his objections to Judaism, as represented in 
the Pentateuch, by the philosophy which repudiates 
miraculous interference. In this very note, he more 
than once indignantljr protests against such philosophy. 
He not only considers Moses to have been supernatu- 
rally endowed, but he admits the claim of Jewish 
history to miracles wrought among the Israelites sub- 
sequently to the time of Moses. His concessions on 
this head are made in much too skeptical a spirit for 
our taste ; but we have pleasure in pointing out the 
wide difference existing between his speculations and 
those which are based upon the principle of treating 
every alleged departure from natural law as necessarily 
fabulous. 

It is not our intention to enter upon an examination 
of the objections urged by Mr. Norton against the 
character and Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch. 
They possess no novelty ; and although some of them 
present considerable difficulties, we are surprised that 
others, the reply to which is so obvious and satisfacto- 
ry, should have been insisted upon by him. We can- 
not resist the conclusion that his strong desire to make 
out a case, has injuriously interfered with the discrim- 
ination in the exercise of which his matter should have 
been chosen. His discussion is especially de6cient, 
inasmuch as it does not afford an adequate representa- 
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tion of the views and arguments by which an opposite 
theory to hi^ may be supported. There is not only 
much more to be said on the other side than he has 
taken notice of, but that which he has passed by is 
often more conclusive than that which he has attended 
to. There is another general objection which we 
have to his mode of treating his subject. He regards 
the Mosaic authorship of the Pentateuch as involving 
far greater responsibility than justly belongs to it. 
There is a marked difference between the allowances 
he makes as to the principles which should regulate our 
interpretation of the other books of the Old Testament, 
and the strictness he requires in the use of these books. 
Much that he says, in consistency with that strictness, 
can only press against those who hold the theory of 
the inspiration of the writings thenriselves. That theo- 
ry we do not hold, and can therefore admit into our 
estimate of the case a degree of ignorance and mistake 
and imperfection, by which some of its most formida- 
ble difficulties may be reasonably explained. Believing 
though we do, that Moses was substantially the author 
of the Pentateuch, we do not believe what is there 
written to be free from great incorrectness. Believing 
though we do, that the religious system there described 
was the system revealed by God to the Israelites, we 
do not consider the form in which it is made known to 
us to be divine, but human. 

As to Mr. Norton's grand position, that Judaism in 
its true and original form was something entirely differ- 
ent from the Judaism which the law of Moses, as we 
have received it, exhibits to us, — it is, in our judg- 
ment, altogether untenable. We cannot discover the 
slightest foundation for it, in fact. It seems to us a 
pure hypothesis, arising solely from the moral objec- 
tions entertained by its author to the only kind of 
Judaism of which we have any account. The original 
revelation thus imagined to exist, is nowhere to be 
found. It is not even pretended to be pointed out. 
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We think it quite beneath the office of either a histori- 
cal or theological critic to put forward so mere a sup- 
position in order to serve the important purposes to 
which it is here applied. These purposes it cannot 
serve. No one who sympathizes with Mr. Norton in 
bis moral objections to Judaism as we have it, can be 
expected to retain a faith in the divine origin of the 
Jewish religion, on the ground that that religion was an 
unknown something which might be worthy of the 
character of God. The theory would be entirely 
useless for the conviction of such an objector. He 
would say, and reasonably say, Let me at least under- 
stand what it i$ m favor of which you ask my belief, 
before I yield my assent to it — I cannot take merely 
upon credit the religious truth for whose sake your de- 
mand of faith is made from me. 

The nearest approach to any thing like proof of the 
existence of a Mosaic system different from the ritual 
one, is contained in those passages quoted by Mr. 
Norton from the Prophets, in which moral goodness is 
set above ceremonial obedience. They are, however, 
very far from amounting to such proof. They detail 
no religious sjrstem different from that with which we 
are acquainted. They are, in our opinion, reconcila- 
ble with that system ; but if they were not so — if, as 
Mr. Norton argues, they were designed to oppose such 
a system, — tliey most obviously imply its existenee. 
Whatever their intention be, their very construction 
goes full to the point, that the Judaism of the period 
at which they were written bore the same general 
character as that disscribed in the Levitical law. 

Mr. Norton, as we have already said, bases his be- 
lief of the divine origin of the Jewish religion upon his 
faith in Christianity. In consistency with his theory, 
he supposes that what our Saviour sanctioned was not 
the written law as it existed in his time, but a revelation 
which was superseded by that law. The criticism by 
which this supposition is defended is the weakest part 
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of his production. To affirm, as be does, that Christ 
accommodated himself to the prejudices of the Jews, 
and that when he said, ^^ Moses wrote concerning me," 
either he meant, '^ Moses as you suppose wrote con- 
cerning me," or the word leroU was inaccurately in- 
serted by the evangelist instead of the word taught, 
will not at all meet the wants of the case. The refer- 
ences of Christ which bear upon the question related 
solely to the writings of the Old Testament. If he 
did not refer to them, he referred to nothing with 
which we are acquainted. There is no known system 
in favor of which the accommodation attributed to him 
could have been made. He never distinguished or 
hinted at a distinction between two different kinds of 
Judaism, one of which was contained in the Scriptures, 
and the other revealed elsewhere. He distinguished 
between the imperfection of Judaism and bis own 
purer revelation ; but whether we understand him, as 
Mr. Norton does, to have cast absolute discredit upon 
Judaism, or, as he is generally understood, to have 
simply proposed the better truth to which Judaism was 
preparatory, there is not a shadow of evidence that be 
kept in his view a Jewish religion involving no necessi- 
ty for such distinction. If the latter were the case, so 
far from thinking, with Mr. Norton, that our Saviour 
would have been restrained by any prudential consider- 
ations from contrasting the corrupted Judaism exhibit- 
ed in the Scriptures, with the true Judaism which ac- 
corded with his own doctrines, we are persuaded that 
the presentation of such a contrast would have been 
much less offensive to his countrymen than the plan he 
actually adopted. They would have been more likely 
to yield to the authority of their law in its original form, 
than to the personal authority which he asserted for 
himself. He did contrast their vain traditions with the 
written commands of God ; and the only reason to be 
given why he did not contrast writings which he be- 
lieved to be false, with divine communications into 
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whose place those writings had stepped, is, that he 
had DO knowledge of such communications. They 
enter not into his statements or allusions ; and till they 
can be pointed out as plainly recognized by him, we 
must consider them as a pure invention. The argu- 
ment from the divinity of Christianity to the divinity of 
Judaism, can never be rationally brought to bear upon 
a Mosaic religion of which Christianity makes no men- 
tion. 

The work of Moses Stuart on The Critical His^ 
tory and Defence of the Old- Testament Canon^ is in- 
tended to be a reply to Mr. Norton's speculations. 
Every thing proceeding from Mr. Stuart must pos- 
sess considerable value ; but of this treatise, taken as 
a whole, we are not able to speak in terms of high com- 
mendation. It is a slovenly production, and presents 
a marked contrast, in style of composition and order of 
arrangement, to the lucid dissertation against which it 
is directed. It cannot with any propriety be considered 
as an answer to what Mr. Norton has advanced. It is 
mainly employed in shewing, that at the time of our 
Saviour, and for a long period previously, the books 
which compose our canon of the Old Testament were 
regarded by the Jews as genuine and sacred. This 
we suppose Mr. Norton would not deny. The conclu- 
sion drawn by Mr. Stuart from the undisputed fact just 
mentioned is, that the sanction given to the Jewish 
Scriptures by Jesus Christ necessitates us, as Chris- 
tians, to accept the Old Testament in the same charac- 
ter as the Jews attributed to it. We do not agree with 
him to the full extent of this conclusion ; but we do 
think that the process of reasoning by which it is sur- 
ported bears very forcibly against Mr. Norton's therory. 
Other arguments calculated to shake that theory are 
also introduced in the course of the discussion ; and 
much of the information given is indirectly applicable 
to points important to the controversy which ought to 
have been more fully set forth. Though Mr. Stuart 
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bas not fairly met the objections of bis opponent, and 
though be bas frequently failed to do justice to his own 
views, we ace persuaded that he bas presented a case 
with the substantial truth of which Mr. Norton's no- 
tions cannot be reconciled. 

The cardinal fault of Mr. Stuart's discussion is bis 
continually insisting upon the inspiratitm of the books 
of the Old Testament. The doctrine of inspiration is 
not only a conclusion to which he invariably endeavors 
to bring his reader, but he puts it forth as the great 
means of overbearing the dilSlouhies presented to him 
in the course of his investigation. He thus cuts tbe 
knots which he fails to untie. Resting tbe reception of 
tbe Jewish Scriptures, as he does, upon the charac- 
ter assigned to them by tbe Christian revelation, the 
grand point be had to establish on this question of in- 
spiration is, that Christianity lays down the doctrine for 
which he contends. Unless be proves that, he proves 
nothing. That he does not prove. There is but one 
passage of the New Testament which can with any 
fairness be alleged as containing such proof. We 
refer, of course, to 2 Tim. iii. 16, rendered in our 
Common Version — ^^ All scripture is given by inspira- 
tion of God, and is profitable for doctrine," &c. The 
translation we prefer deprives this passage of its appli- 
cation to the point in hand. We render it, ^^ All 
scripture given by inspiration of God is also profitable 
for doctrine," ^^c. Of this rendering Mr. Stuart takes 
no notice. He does, however, make a concession 
which ought to hav.e led him to the adoption of our 
view of the case. He thus expounds the passage : 
*' Every scripture, naaa yq^^pv^ i. e. every constituent 
part or portion of the Scriptures, as the omission of 
the article of course implies (not naoa »i yffafpfn &U the 
scripture, spoken of as merely a collective unity), is 
inspired of God." Now if naaaynatpii does not mean 
all the scripture^ but every seripturej we submit that 
those words must be immediately connected with 
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A»iMit9varQq to indicate what kind of scripture or writiog 
it is to which the apostle refers, i. e. imfired writing. 
The phrase naau y^f^H cannot apply to the Old-Testa- 
ment Scriptures ^ sv^hy except in their form of ^^ a 
collective unity." ^^ £very constituent part or portion 
of the Scriptures," is niost certainly an interpretation 
which this phrase will not bear. We repeat, then, 
that there is no evidence of the doctrbe of bspiratioo, 
in its application to the whole collection of books com- 
prised in the Old Testament, being enforced upon us 
by Christianity. Without such evidence, that doctrine 
falls to the ground. But that is not all, as far as Mr. 
Stuart is concerned. He admits of interpolations, 
errors and discrepancies, as existiog to a great extent 
in the Jewish Scriptures. How these are to be recon- 
ciled with the inspiration of those books, he does not 
tell us. We believe that no such reconciliation can be 
effected. Either the ai^ument for inspiration covers 
the whole collection of books as a wl^le, or it must 
be brought separately to bear upon all its different parts. 
Mr Stuart does not attempt to briqg it to bear upon the 
separate parts of the collection. It is sufficiently clear, 
from what be has said, that such an attempt would in 
his hands be a miserable failure. On the other hand, 
no argument^ for the inspiration of the canon as a whole 
can succeed, when it is allowed that there are various 
portions of that canon whose historical tnith is more 
than doubtful, and which are inconsistent with each 
other. Mr. Stuart's theory of inspiration is opposed 
to his own facts. There is another remark which we 
have to make before we dismiss this question, of inspi- 
ration. Mr. Stuart never informs us what he means 
by inspiration. He intimates, in one place, that he is 
no believer in ^^ plenary i^erial inapiraaon ;" and, in an- 
other place, he rejects the Jewish notion, as delivered 
by Philo that the person inspired was entirely passive 
under the divine influence exerted upon him. We 
think him inconsistent in both thes0 respects. The in- 

3 
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spiration which attaches to a collection of books must 
be verbal inspiration ; we can conceive of no other 
that answers to the case. If, moreover, an ai^ument 
drawn from the mode in which the Jews regarded their 
Scriptures be fairly applicable to the regulation of our 
faith in the same Scriptures, it must go to the point, 
that the faith they held is the faith we ought to hold. 
We are bound on that ground to accept, not any kind 
of inspiration we please, but that particular kind which 
they accepted. These inconsistencies we, however, 
pass by with a bare allusion to them. What we wish 
especially to observe here is, that Mr. Stuart has care- 
fully abstained from defining the inspiration upon which 
he himself so imperatively insists. He tells us what 
be does not believe upon the point, but he neglects to 
tell us what he does believe. He thus leaves the whole 
subject in doubt and confusion. We are persuaded 
that whatever theory he chose to adopt, might be shewn 
not to square with much contained in his book ; but as 
the matter at present stands, the most important princi- 
ple to the enforcement of which that book is directed, 
is left unexplained. 

One striking characteristic of Mr. Stuart's work is 
the irritation it displays towards the class of theologians 
to which Mr. Norton belongs. Of ^^ the more liberal 
among the class of liberals'' who reject all that is super- 
natural in Christianity, he can speak not only with calm- 
ness, but in terms of respect. It is in a very different 
spirit, however, that he treats those whose liberal views 
of religion are united with a strong attachment to the 
gospel in its form of a miraculous revelation. He can 
scarcely refer to them without losing his temper. He 
plainly intimates that he would much prefer their being 
unbelievers, to their retaining their present position with- 
in the Christian pale. His own dogmatic theology is 
so much more valuable to him than faith in the divinity 
of the system from which he derives that theology, 
that he would be willing to see that faith sacrificed to 
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the interest of bis particular views. Tbis state of 
mind bas led him far astraj botb from truth and charity. 
It has caused him so to shape his argument, as, if pos- 
sible, to force upon those who differ from him an entire 
renunciation of Christianity. He has done considera- 
ble injury to his cause by this means. His defences of 
some things contained in the Old Testament are so far 
strained in favor of popular prejudice, as frequently to 
fix upon him the character of a one-sided advocate. 
He suffers truthful investigation often to give place to 
mere special-pleading. In this way he may increase his 
reputation among the orthodox masses, but he will re- 
pel those honest thinkers whom it ought to be his chief 
purpose to convince. We are not, however, inclined 
to attribute the irritation of which we have spoken, 
solely to Mr. Stuart^s zeal for orthodoxy. It arises 
quit^ as much from ibe evident sympathy be himself 
has with more liberal principles of scriptural interpreta- 
tion than those by which orthodoxy is commonly sup- 
ported. He is, in this respect, much superior to the 
class to which he belongs ; and his secret conscious- 
ness of a nearer approach to the views of his oppo- 
nents, than is distinctive of those with whom he acts, 
originates a more bitter feeling towards his heterodox 
brethren than would otherwise exist. This is not sel- 
dom the case with others as well as with him. 

Though reluctantly compelled to make these some- 
what severe reflections upon his conduct, we have yet 
great pleasure in calling special attention to the liberali- 
ty to which we have just alluded. It constitutes the 
great value of his book. The advice he gives as to 
the manner in which the Old Testament should be used 
by Christians will be eminently beneficial to the party 
among whom his influence extends. A few sentences 
extracted from that advice will place his labors in a 
more favorable light than could be done by any thing 
we might say. 

^ Many good men, in treating of Old-Teatament matters, and 
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explaining the contente of these bookt^ seem to think that thej 
are at liberty to pursue alle|^ory and type, and analogical pro- 
cesses, to any extent that they please. A greater mistake can 
harilly be made in so important a concern. The moment a 
reader or hearer gets possession of the idea that a writer or 
preacher is merely addressing himself to his imagination and 
fancy, he ceases to give him his serious confidence. He may 
be amused — greatly amused, if we must concede it — by the in- 
genuity and vivid fancy of his interpreter; but, after all, he will 
with difficulty be brought to believe that the sacred writers ad- 
dressed themselves to readers in the way of amusement. l\ is 
first feeling, after a little wonder, or perhaps of admiration, is 
over, is indifference. His next is uneasiness in reading or hear- 
ing things of this nature. It is well if the matter does not end 
in contempt of the whole. I would that the Old Testament were 
employed oftentimes in quite a different way from that which is 
not uncommon in resorting to ft What can any one say of 
those teachers who find just as full and complete a revelation in 
the Old Testament of every Christian doctrine, as in the New ? 
For example, the doctrine of the ^}nmty is found as completely 
there, as in the New Testament. Yet the Saviour, in reference 
even to Moses, says, that * no man hath eeen God at any time ; 
the only begotten Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, hz 
hath declared him,* (John i. 18.) Were the Jews Triniiarians 
before the coming of Christ ? I know of no satisfactory evi* 
dcnce of this fkct. All the efforts to prove it have ended in 
mere appeals to aibbalixlng Jews, who lived long after the New 
Testament was written. It is the litfht which the New Testa- 
ment casts upon various passages of the Old, and that only, 
which enables us to bring the Old Testament to bear upon this 
doctrine."— P. 406. 

^' Violence done to the underetanding and to sober oommofn 
sense, although it may be slow-footed, will be certain to avenge 
itself at last. If there is any book in all the world addressed to 
the sober reason and judgment of men, that book is the Bible. 
It is written by men, addressed to men, and designed for men. 
Of course it adopts a human and intelligible manner of address 
throughout. God has shown his paternal condescension to the 
weakness of men in all this. The Scriptures written in any 
other manner could be of little profit to us. And when we seek 
methods of interpretation applied to them which no other book 
will bear, and which would hold any one up to scorn, if be 
should adopt them in explaining a classic, how can it be ex- 
pected that the understanding and reason will not distrnst them, 
and sooner or later be sure to revolt against them ? Among all 
the abuses of the Old Testament, none are more conspicuous 
than those which result from sectarian views and purposes. 
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What a mere lump of wax does the Bible become in the bands 
of a zealous defender of sect, perfectly mouldable at his pleasure ! 
No laws of language or of grammar stand in his way. The 
original intention of the writer of Scripture is little or nothing 
to the purpose. The oceuU meaning is summoned to his aid ; 
and this is always ready, at his bidding, to assume every pes* 
sible form. Armed in this way, his antagonists are cut down 
by whole ranks at a blow^ and the standard of sect waves speed- 
ily over that of the Bible."— P. 410. 

These sentiments are very honorable to their author, 
and they stand amongst many others, as true and im- 
portant as themselves. 



A FEW WORDS ABOCT WAR. 

BY JAMES HENRT, H.D., DUBLIN. 

Two islands lying near each other in the Atlantic 
Ocean, were at a remote period of time inhabited by a 
people who professed and believed the Christian re- 
ligion. This people were taught and commanded by 
their pure and holy Faith, to love their enemies, to for- 
give injuries, and to recompense good for evil, to live 
peaceably with all men ; and to take it for their rule of 
conduct always to do unto others as they would that 
others should do unto them. Such was the ordinance 
and command of their Lord Christ Jesus, delivered to 
bis disciples in the most earnest, affectionate, and au- 
thoritative manner ; and with the awful warning, that if 
they did not forgive those who trespassed against them, 
neither would their Heavenly Father forgive them their 
own trespasses. 

Now the people of these two islands observed this 
command of their Divine Master in the following man- 
ner. 

They kept an armed force by sea and land, consist- 

3* 
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ing of Deariy two hundred thousand fighting men, whom 
they sent to the north, and to the south, and to the east, 
and to the west, to kill, and to burn, and to destroy. 
And some of these men were on foot, and shot and 
stabbed with guns and bayonets ; and others of them 
were on horseback, and had lances in their rests, and 
swords by their sides, and pistols at their saddle-bows ; 
and if any person escaped and fled from the foot sol- 
diers, the horsemen galloped after them, and trampled 
them under their horses' hoofs, and cut them to pieces 
with their swords, and shot them with their pistols. 
And those who sent out these armed men were called 
Christians, disciples of the meek and merciful Jesus ; 
and the armed men themselves were called Christians ; 
and many of those whom they killed and destroyed 
were their brethren in Christ. 

And the people of those islands had great guns 
which they called cannon, and they armed large ships 
with them, and sent them to America, and to Egypt, 
and to Syria, and to India, and to Arabia, and to 
Ohina, and to Turkey, and to France, and to Spain, 
-and to Portugal ; i^nd they anchored them off the mari- 
time towns of those countries, and discharged the can- 
-non against the walls and the houses, until they battered 
them down. And some of the balls from the cannon 
were red hot, and set fire to the houses into which they 
fell ; and others of the balls were hollow, and filled in- 
side with smaller balk, and gunpowder, and iron spikes, 
•and these exploded where they fell, and killed and de- 
stroyed all around. 

And by these means great multitudes of men, women, 
and children were killed ; and many were wounded and 
maimed for life ; and many died miserably of their 
wounds, after long continued suffering ; and many men 
were taken prisoners, and carried into captivity far 
from their native land ; and many women were made 
widows, and children orphans ; and numbers who 
escaped with their lives and liberty, lost all their pro- 
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peaty, and were driveo to minder about dm world, not 
knowing where to Jay their heads, and mourning for 
their slaughtered friends and relatives. 

And when the news of these exploits arrived in those 
islands, there were great rejoicings among all the peo- 
ple, and they forgot the sufiermgs, and wonnds, and 
deaths of their own soMiers, or considered them as of 
no account, so great was their joy for the injury which 
they had inflicted upon others. And in their joy they 
illuminated their houses, and had grand reviews and 
mock fights. And those persons whose occupations 
kept them at home, and prevented them from going 
with the annies, and taking part in, or witnessing the 
actual slaughter, delighted to see these reviews and 
mock fights ; and men, women, and children went to 
see them, and took pleasure in hearing the firing of the 
musketry knd of the cannon, and in seeing the flashing 
of the swords, and the charging of the cavalry, and 
some flying, and some pursuing, and others lying for 
dead, as if it were a real battle. 

And it was the duty of the chief governor of those 
islands to takOfCare that all the soldiers and their cap- 
tains were always ready prepared to shed blo€)d, and 
to burn and destroy at a moment's notice : and that 
their powder was always dry, and their arms shining 
and bright, «nd all their equipments perfect. And all 
the soldiers and their captains were rewarded aocordmg 
to the number of men, women, and children, whom 
they bad killed, and of the towns which they had bat- 
tered down and burnt, and the extent of country which 
they had pillaged. And one portion of the property 
which they had carried oflf was divided among them, 
and called prize-money ; and the other portion was 
put into the public treasury. 

And the captains who had killed and destroyed most 
receiv^ed the greatest honor, and all the people flocked 
to see them ; and estates, and titles, and decorations 
were heaped upon them ; and pillars and testimonials 
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were erected to them in the most public places ; aod 
monuments and trophies in the houses where the peo- 
ple of those islands used to meet, for the purpose of 
praying to the meek and lowly Jesus, whose command 
was *' Love your enemies." 

And when the captains and the soldiers returned 
home, they went with all the people into these bouses 
of prayer, and sang ^^ Not unto us, O Lord, but unto 
thee be the glory of all that we have slain, and de- 
stroyed ;" and then they fell down on their knees, with 
their swords by their sides, and the banners which they 
had taken from the enemy waving over their heads, 
and prayed, saying, ^^ Thou Lord of peace and love, 
who forbiddest the shedding of blood, be merciful unto 
us, even as we are merciful unto others." And when 
they had done singing and praying, they came out, and 
made ready to fight, and to burn, and to kill, and to 
destroy, as before. 

And the people of those islands were generally suc- 
cessful in their warlike enterprises, and defeated their 
enemies with great slaughter ; but sometimes they met 
a reverse, and were themselves defeated, and their 
soldiers and captains slain or taken prisoners by the 
enemy. And then, when the news of the disaster 
reached home, all the people were filled with indigna- 
tion, and some of them cried out, ^' Let us send more 
soldiers, and take vengeance upon the enemy." And 
some cried, ^^ Let us send more soldiers, and redeem 
our honor and dignity ;" and others cried, ^' Let us 
send more soldiers, or what will become of our trade 
and commerce ?". And they did so, and fought, and 
killed and bui*ned, and destroyed again, and took 
vengeance upon the enemy ; and redeemed their honor 
and dignity, and extended their trade and commerce. 

And the captains of the soldiers were so honored by 
all the people of those islands, that more persons de- 
sired to be captains than could be appointed ; and there 
arose a rivalry among them, and they contended who 
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should be appointed captain. So a rule was tnade, 
that the appointmeot to be a captain should be sold at 
a high price ; and then the richest men began to buy 
the appointment for their sons, and bestow it on them 
as a means by which they might maintain themselves 
and their families in wealth and honor. And to pre- ^ 
pare them for this appointment, they sent them to col- 
leges and schools, where the art of fighting and killii^, 
and of sinking ships, and of storming and burning 
towns was taught as a science. And when the young 
men had become proficients in the art, and their fathers 
had paid the stipulated price, they were appointed cap- 
tains, and ever afterwards lived by fighting and killing, 
respected «nd honored by every one. 

And someciflDes it happened that the same fatb^ 
would rear up one of his sons to be a captain, and to 
live by shedding blood, and another of his sons to be a 
minister of the Gospel of Clurist, and to preach peace 
and good will to all men. And sometimes you might 
see tiie two brothers walking in the streets together, 
arm in arm, or going in the same carriage to the courts 
and ievees of the chief governor of those islands ; the 
one dressed plainly as became a minister of the Gospel^ 
and the other in a splendid suit of scarlet or purple 
cloth, embroidered with gold, and a sword by his side, 
and martial plumes upon bis head. And sometieaes it 
happened, that if their (ether was a man of sufficient 
rank and consequence, the chief governor appointed 
one of his brottn^s to be his atd-df€-camp and attendant 
in all fab affairs of war and injury to his neighbor, and 
the othar to be bis chaplain and attendant in all his 
spiritual afiairs, and to preach and explain to him the 
Gospel of Christ. 

But the private soldiers were compelled to obey 
their captains in all things, and to undergo fatigue and 
hardships of every kind, and were never promoted be- 
yond the ranks, or nuuie captains ; no matter bow 
many men tfaey bad kiUed and destroyed, or how wdl 
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and bravely they had obeyed orders. So very few 
desired to be private soldiers. And when the people 
of those islands found that very few, even of the poor- 
est sort, desired to be private soldiers, they tempted 
them with large bribes ; and when they were not able 
even by large bribes to prevail upon as many as they 
wished to become private soldiers, they kidnapped them, 
and carried them away by force from their houses and 
families, and put them on board their ships, and com- 
pelled them to work them, and to fire the guns, and to 
kill, burn, and destroy at the command of the captains. 
And if any of them murmured, they flogged them with 
whipcord upon the bare back, until they stripped the 
flesh off their bones, so that many of them fainted 
away with agony, and some of them died. And if 
any of them attempted to return home to their country 
and families, they followed and seized them, and 
making them kneel down upon their coffins, shot them 
dead ; and when they had done so, they prayed to the 
Lord Jesus to forgive them their trespasses, as they 
forgave those that trespassed against them. 

And it required great sums of money to pay the 
salaries of the captains and the wages of the soldiers, 
and to purchase equipments and arms and ammunition, 
and to build ships of war ; so they levied taxes for 
the purpose ; and when all the taxes were not sufficient 
to meet the expense, they borrowed sums of money 
so vast that they could never be repaid, and the inte- 
rest of which remained a burthen upon their own in- 
dustry, and that of their children, and their children's 
children for ever. So the people of those islands, by 
means of their ships of war and their captains and 
their soldiers, extended their dominion and power to 
every part oif the world, and their name became a 
terror to all nations, and their rich men became the 
richest on the face of the earth. 

And the people of those islands sent out mission- 
aries to convert the Heathen, and to teach them the 
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pure and holj religion of the Lord Jesus; but the 
Heathen said, *' Who are ye that come to teach us, 
and that practise not yourselves what ye teach ? Be- 
hold ye naake war, and ye lust for conquest and power 
and dominion, and your name is a proverb and a by- 
word among all nations for love of gold, so that even 
the Heathen mock you." And they closed their ears, 
and turned away, and said one to another, *' If the 
God which these men preach to us were a.true God, 
they would keep his commandments." 

Thus did the people of those islands crucify their 
Lord afresh, and put a snare and a stumbling block in 
the way of the Heathen. 
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Thank God ! though we be prone to grieve, 

Small things can bring us joy ; 
And holy feelings planted deep, 
Though change or care may bid them sleep, 

No time can e'er destroy. 

Dear friend I thy thought was but to give 

This pale and scented flower, 
Some token of the spring to show ; 
Thou gavest me more than thou canst know- 

A charm of wondrous power ! 

My lips are trembling now with prayer, 

My eyes are full of tears : 
The blessed thoughts that once were mine 
Come back with this small gifl of thine, 

Pure as in childhood's years. 
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Again I wander as of old, 

Or watch the calm spring sky, 
Though roofing boughs lo<& down on me, 
Kneeling beneath some tented tree, 
When none but God is nigh. 

A whisper runs along the grass, 

A tremor of delight; 
The tasseled hazel to and fVo 
Is waving round me as I go ; 
And now the ri?er, singing low, 

Has flashed upon my sight. 

Again I feel my heart overflow 

With charity and love. 
And know that earth is linked with heaven. 
Since to her flowers is beauty given, 

Like the sweet stars above. 

Again my mother's whispers fall 

Upon mine eager ear ; 
Sweet words of counsel or of praise, 
Returning from those long past days 

In echoes soil, yet clear. 

Thank God, who gives to lowly things 

Such sweet, resistless power ! 
I feel that highest, holiest thought. 
To new existence may be brought 
By ministry unknown, unsought. 
Of one pale simple flower ! 
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THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 

[COKCLUPKD.] 

In making these remarks upon the productions ot 
Mr. Norton and Mr. Stuart, we have wandered very 
far from our original intention in preparing this article ; 
which was to put down a few thoughts of our own on 
the subject of the relation which the Old-Testament 
Scriptures should stand to religious faith and conduct 
under the Christian dispensation. That intention we 
now proceed in some imperfect measure to fulfil. 

Paul, in his Second Epistle to Timothy, says, that 
'^ the Holy Scriptures are able to make wise unto sal- 
vation, through faith which is in Christ Jesus." He 
thus teaches that the writings of the Old Testament, to 
which alone he can refer, are intimately connected with 
Christian truth. They confirm and conduce to the 
acceptance of that truth, and, in connection with it, 
become the means of promoting the moral deliverance 
which the Gospel has in view. 

The evidence^ or, at least, the main and most impor- 
tant evidence, on which we receive the Jewish Scrip- 
tures as possessing any thing in the nature of religious 
authority, is the relation they sustain to Christianity. 

♦ NoTB. — By an oTersieht of the Prinler, the articles extracted in onr 
fint number were not crsaited to their reapectire eourcea, namely : What 
is Unitarianism?— to the UniUrian for Jaaaanr ; The Old Testament— to 
the Christian Reformer for April ; A Pew Words about Wai^to the 
Unitarian for March ; The Primroae^to the same. 

YOL. I. NO. II. 4 
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The religion made known to us by Christ, we believe 
to be divine. It sustains, in our estimation, the char- 
acter of a revelation from on high* It cannot, with 
any propriety, be disconnected, in this form, from 
Judaism. It is intimately interwoven with the law and 
the prophets. It is based upon the system which was 
delivered by Moses, and grndually unfolded and applied 
by the sacred writers who succeeded him. It ac- 
knowledges the divinity of the truth which they had to 
administer. To deny that divinity would be not only 
to deny a portion of the doctrines and principles actu- 
ally contained in the New Testament, but to reject the 
foundation upon which Christianity was expressly built. 
This we cannot do. Our faith in the Gospel forbids it« 
Howsoever great may be the difficulties attaching to some 
of the questions which the reception of the Old Testa- 
ment presents to us, none of them is, or can be, so 
great as that which would be implied in a renunciation 
of the divine origin and obligation of the religion of Je- 
sus. It is because " they testify of Christ," that these 
Scriptures commend themselves to us. It is because, 
we believe that '^ in these last days God hath spoken to 
us by his Son," that we assent to the declaration that, 
'; in sundiy times and in divers manners, he spake in 
time past to the fethers by the prophets." What Paul 
upheld as necessary to Christian faith, we consider to 
be true. What Jesus relied upon in justification of his 
pretensions, we reverence as divine. 

The character we attribute to the writings of the Old 
Testament is also dependent upon the Christian con- 
nection in which they stand. Regarding Christianity as 
the consummation of those religious communications 
which God has made for the special instruction of man- 
kind, we look upon Judaism as embracing the necessary 
preparation for such communications. We recognize 
in it, as far as that preparation extended, the same reli- 
gious truth which was afterwards expanded and com- 
pleted. The same object of worship is presented to 
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us by it-** the same one true and living God, the only 
Creator and Ruler of the heavens and the earth. The 
same office and purpose of religion is also fixed by it — 
the same universal application of the principles of divine 
love and fear and obedience, to human thought and 
word and action. In these and other respects, we dis- 
cover a unity belonging to the system which tlie Jewish 
Scriptures exhihit;— -a unity strictly preserved amid 
all the variety of circumstances through which the ope- 
ration of that system may be observed. In estimating 
that system, we fix our special notice upon this unity. 
We do not, however, forget that the preparatory char* 
acter of the dispensation places many things before us 
in an exceedingly imperfect form, and involves doctrines 
and principles with which we have no personal concern* 
We regard the revelation as at best dim and limited. 
It is burdened with many matters that were designed to 
serve merely temporary purposes. 

The twc we should make of the Old-Testament Scrip- 
tures is to be explained by the same reference to Chris- 
tianity, in consistency with which we contemplate their 
evidence and character. That use of them, and that 
only, should be made, which Christianity prescribes. 
What is beneath its truth, should be so regarded and 
treated What its principles represent as redundant, 
should be put on one side. What is irreconcilable with 
or opposed to its brighter light and purer duty, should 
be rejected. We cannot claim for the Jewish records 
themselves what is generally understood by inspiration. 
They describe to us that to which we believe inspira-. 
tion in various forms attached ; but they themselves 
partake in no small degree of the ignorance and infir- 
mity belonging to the men by whom they were, from 
time to time, composed. Matters of science, of phi- 
losophy, of history, of individual opinion and conduct, 
which they contaiuv, are to be judged of on the same 
principles of common sense and rational propriety that 
are brought to bear upon other documents which, like 
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them, reflect the knowledge and character of the per*^ 
sons from whom they proceeded* For sacb things as 
these, we do not consider the religious truth with which 
they are connected responsible, any more than we cod* 
sider ourseires bound to confine our views of religion to 
the precise representations offered to us by this subor- 
dinate system. We set up, as the standard of our judg- 
ment in all respects, the manifestation of the glory of 
God and the duty and destiny of man derived by us 
from the mission of Christ. By that we interpret all 
that is doubtful, and add to all that is partial, and cor- 
rect all that may appear to us erroneous. Whatever pur- 
poses Judaism serves, it serves them in entire submis- 
sion to him who is ^^ the light of the world." The 
freedom conceded to us by Christianity, we do not 
renounce in favor of any Jewish bondage, nor can we 
consent to strain the truth and rectitude of the Gospel 
so as to produce an exact conformity with Jewish faith 
and obedience. 

We will endeavor to point out, as clearly as we can, 
the special benefit derivable from the 01d*Testament 
Scriptures, regarded in the light in wbich we have just 
placed them. That benefit appears to us to consist, in 
a great measive, of the means they furnish for concen- 
trating and giving impulse to religious thought and fee- 
ing. They form a point around which our religious 
opinions may collect, and from which we may start la 
the exercise'ef religious contemplation. They not only 
present subjects for such contemplation, but they also 
supply the standing occasions with which this contem- 
plation naturally connects itself. They constitute an 
essential part of that which is emphatically o«r religiout 
book ; and are thus eminently advantageous toward 
affording, in a permanent form, matter for religious 
investigation. The reverence justly attaching to the 
circumstances under which they were produced, gives 
a weight to the lessons to be gathered from them, in 
this relation, which no ordinary representations of reli- 
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gioB, however true they may be, can for a momeiit be 
expected to have. The human mind needs soreethii^ 
to which it can apply and appeal for the cuhivation of 
its religious interests. If it were, of itself, fully enlight- 
ened with regard to those interests ^- which it is not ^— 
they could not be successfully promoted while it was 
merely thrown upon universal nature for the means and 
occasions of their promotion. It gains incalculably by 
having a deEnite exhibition of the subject of religion 
about which it may employ itself; and whatever 
strengthens the associations of respect and deference 
with which such an exhibition may be connected, will, 
so far, increase the benefit obtained. We do not, by 
any means, intend to imply that the purpose we have 
just pointed out could be properly served by any kind 
of representation of religion in favor of which human 
reverence might be secured. The false is not, in this 
respect, to be confounded with the true, nor the evil 
with the good* It is our opinion, however, that no 
objection drawn from that view of the case lies against 
the writings of the Old "^restament. Interpreted by 
Christianity, in entire subserviency to which we alone 
advocate the use of them, what is derived from them 
will be invariably true and good. The doctrines they 
thus teacli and the impulses they supply will not only 
keep the attention fixed upon the subject of religion, 
but will be accordant with the noblest forms in which 
religion can be set before us, and the highest objects to 
which it can be directed. On the other band, we do not 
mean to imply by any thing we have said, that the mind 
of man ought to be bound down, by means of these 
Scriptures, to other thoughts and feelings, on the sub- 
ject of religion, than those which commend themselves 
to its own reason and conscience as true and good. 
Christianity gives to us this liberty. It is one of its 
chief purposes with such liberty to make us free. The 
freedom it allows to reason and conscience, as exercised 
upon its own revelations, it extends, without let or hiod . 
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rence, to all the mnrepreseotitioos of religion by which 
its revelatioD was preceded. The authority to which 
it subjects the will is no more, in one case than it is in 
the other, a slavish authority. It is an authority strictly 
confined to the responsibilities upon which a man's own 
sense of duty confers obligation. 

It will, perhaps, be assertedi that the New Testament 
alone would sufficiently serve the purpose we have 
mentioned, and better serve it alon% than in connection 
with these older Scriptures. To this we have to reply^ 
that the New Testament cannot, in consistency with 
historical truth, be regarded alone. It does not, in fact, 
stand alone. The events it records, and the doctrines 
It proclaims, are intimately and indissolubly united with 
the events and doctrines which the Old Testament 
makes known. Christianity and Judaism cannot be 
separated from each other ; and if we receive the for- 
mer as the consummation of religious truth, we are 
bound, in all propriety, to receive the latter as contain- 
ing the truth which resulted in and conduced to that 
consummation. But besides this necessary connection 
existing between the Old Testament and the New, the 
Jewish Scriptures have a value of their own, on account 
of which it may be successfully urged, that the Christian 
books would not alone sufficiently serve the purpose to 
which we have referred. They present some questions 
of religion — those questions which the Mosaic dispen- 
sation was immediately designed to settle — in a form 
no less authoritative than that in which Christianity pre- 
sents its peculiar revelations. They describe a regular 
progress experienced by a part of our race, which em- 
braces a development of the religious principle almost 
unparalleled in mterest and importance. To trace tliat 
progress, under the impression of the direct divino 
supervision attaching to it, is to pursue a train of reli- 
gious thought only next in value to that supplied by 
Christianity. To familiarize ourselves, by diligent and 
devout study, with that train of thought, is to have, in a 
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manDer and degree which could not otherwise be ob« 
tained> those means and occasions of religious cultiva- 
tion and improvement upon whose advantage we have 
been insisting. The purpose of setting before men 
materials for religious thought and feeling, in a fixed 
form, to which they may constantly appeal, is thus better 
served by the Scriptures as we have them, than it could 
be by the New Testament alone. The fact, that that 
is a purpose eminently worthy of the Divine interference 

— proved to be such by the beneficial effects produced 
through its partial accomplishment — is among the 
strongest evidences that the whole series of occurrences 
related in these Scriptures, happened under that imme- 
diate providential direction and appointment which are 
claimed in their favor. 

If it be true that the human mind needs a stay for its 
religious thoughts and feelings — a centre around which 
they may collect — a point from which they may start 
-— if it be true that the whole volume of the Scriptures is 
necessary to supply this place, and that it thus con** 
tributes permanently to the religious education of man, 

— then it naturally follows, that this volume is espe- 
cially suited to the wants of childhood. It is not in the 
light of a mere passing allusion that we are disposed to 
regard those words of Paul, in which he congratulates 
Timothy on the circumstance, that ^^from a child he 
bad Icnown the Holy Scriptures." It is at this period 
of life that the intellect and the heart can be best, and 
indeed can only be with any certain prospect of success, 
moulded to the purposes which ought to distinguish the 
man. If there be any purpose worthy of such distinc- 
tion, it is that of steady moral cultivation under the per- 
vading influence of religious principle. To be furnished 
with such principle, is to have a rule of constant restraint 
and guidance applicable to every circumstance in which 
we can be placed. To accustom the child to read and 
study, to investigate and reflect upon and apply, the 
facts and truths he may find in the Bible, is so to pu^ 
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this rule into his hands, that it may be always ready for 
his practical use. We advocate, therefore, an educa- 
tion intimately connected with the knowledge and em- 
ployment of the Scriptures. We do so that the child 
may be habituated to religious consideration, and fur* 
nisbed with the materials of such consideration through- 
out bis after-days. We do not mean that Biblical 
instruction should be communicated to him indiscrim- 
inately. What is done in this respect, should be done 
with wisdom and prudence. The child should be taught 
to distinguish here, as elsewhere, between things that 
differ, and to exercise intelligence upon whatever is 
brought before him. Above all, he should be taught 
to subordinate every thing with which he meets in the 
Scriptures to the cardinal principles of religion, as they 
are developed in the character and ministry of Christ. 
With such understanding, we do, however, contend, that 
at the opening of life the mind should be led into and 
impressed by this collection of facts and teachings, 
whose value lies in the permanent character it may sus- 
tain, as affording one of the chief means and occasions 
of religious cultivation. We are far from anticipating 
any danger from the course we recommend. We be- 
lieve experience will fully prove that the moral perver- 
sion which has sometimes been attributed to the use of 
the Bible on the part of the child, can scarcely take 
place. That volume contains its own corrective on this 
point, and nothing but a disposition bent upon wicked- 
ness will extract from it false and vicious lessons. In- 
structed to interpret it in the intelligent and comprehen- 
sive manner to which we have referred, the child — 
whose confiding simplicity is always attended with acute 
moral discernment — will draw from it nothing but the 
good, which in its influence upon the spiritual being will 
be as angels' food. A child is not sensible to many 
things which offend the taste of an adult. This is espe- 
cially the case with ideas whose tendency is toward 
sensualism. We heard a gentleman, some time ago, 
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express great surprise at the amount of impilrity be had 
met with in reading the Arabian J^ight$* Enitrtainm^nls. 
He said he had not previously read the book since be 
was a child, and that then he had found in it nothing of 
the kind. His mind was not then open to the evil im<* 
pressions to which a more mature age exposed biro* 
As it is with sensuality, so it is with philosophical ob- 
jections. The child does not entertain such objections. 
There is a striking passage to this effect in that beautiful 
book, The Diary of Lady Willoughhy. It is as fol- 
lows : 

** A child's mind stops not at difficulties as ours^does: when 
told that God heareth prayer from his throne in heaven, the belief 
is entire, and she questioneth not I verily believe the doctrine, 
that we should walk by faith, and not by sight, is easier to a 
young child than to us, whose affections have become engrafted 
on earthly objects, and the first simplicity of faith obscured. 
And surely we should consider it a sacred trust given to us, to 
direct this inborn trust and ready belief of the little child to Him 
who implanted it." 

The. application of such sentiments as these to the 
purely beneficial connection which may be established 
between the Scriptures and childhood, need not be 
pointed out. Our feelings respond to the truth of this 
subject immediately on its being suggested to us. Great 
as are the attractions of the New Testament for the pur- 
pose of religious education — powerful as is the influ- 
ence of the tale of Christianity there recorded, when 
brought into contact with the moral nature of the child 
— the Old Testament has powerful attractions tending 
to the same end, which ought not to be disparaged in 
the comparison. Its histories of long past time lay hold 
of the imagination with a strength peculiar to themselves. 
Its full-toned devotion subdues the heart to a depth of 
pious feeling, the experience of which may in vain be 
hoped for in any other connection. Of the effect of 
these things the child is peculiarly susceptible. Its 
imagination is easily excited. Its heart naturally answers 
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to the touch of piety. Believing, therefore, in the utility 
of these ancient Scriptures to all purposes of holy con- 
versation and godliness, we do not hesitate to enaploy, 
with regard to them, the language of the Jewish law- 
giver on the point now under consideration : ^^ These 
words which I command thee shall he io thine heart ; 
and thou shalt teach them diligently unto thy children, 
and shalt talk of them when thou sittest in thine bouse, 
and when thou walkest by the way, and when thou liest 
down, and when thou risest up." 

It is very easy to make formidable objections to these 
Old-Testament Scriptures. It is very difficult — per- 
haps impossible — to answer all that may be said against 
them. We believe, however, that the existing difficul- 
ties could not but exist. The long time which has 
elapsed since these books were composed, is sufficient 
to account for most of these difficulties. If God has 
seen fit to make known his character and will in this 
form, surely the communication ought not to be treated 
with neglect, because of difficulties that are but natural 
to the case. A faith built upon the Christian connec- 
tion, and the religious value attaching to these Scrip- 
tures, should be retained as long as these arguments 
remain unshaken. As to matters that cannot be clearly 
explained, the suggestions of unbelief may be wisely 
resisted on the ground of the injury to a practical con- 
nection with the Bible, which the encouragement of such 
unbelief produces. The importance belonging to the 
preservation of faith in this instance, should lead to a 
demand for plain and strong reasons indeed, before it be 
cast away. Mr. Stuart makes some impressive re- 
marks upon the manner in which Scripture difficulties 
should be met. 

" My experience," says he, " has taught me something in rela- 
tion to such subjects. In the early part of my Biblical studies, 
some 30-35 years ago, when I 6rst be<TRn the critical investi- 
gation of the Scriptures, doubts and difficulties started up on 
every side, like the armed men whoui Cadmus is fabled to have 
raised up. Time, patience, continued stndy, a better acquain- 
tance with the original Scriptural languages, and the countries 
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ivhere the sacred books were written, hare scattered to the winds 
nearly all these dotibts. I meet indeed with difficulties still, 
which 1 cannot solve at once ; with some, where even repeated 
efforts have not solved them. But 1 quiet myself by calling to 
mind, that hosts of other difficulties, once apparently to me as 
formidable as these, have been removed, and have disappeared 
from the circle of my troubled vision. Why may 1 not hope, 
then, as to the difficulties tiiat remain ? Every year is now cast- 
ing some new light on the Bible, and making plain some things 
which aforetime were either not understood, or were misunder- 
stood. Why may not my difficulties be reached by some future 
progressive increase of light ? At least, in the revolution of the 
son, the dark spots will sooner or later disappear. And, what 
is more than all considerations of this kind, speedily the whole 
will be known. In the light of heaven, no darkness is inter- 
mingled. Soon the anxious and devoted inquirer after truth 
will^if a true Christian, enjoy the opportunity of asking the wri- 
ters themselves of the books of Scripture, what they intended 
and what they designed to teach. It is good, I do believe, both 
to hope and patiently wait for the light of eternal day, if, after 
all our effi^rts to clear up a few difficulties in Scripture that 
remain, we do not succeed to our utmost wishes." — P. 18. 

To what we have just said in favor of the position, 
that faith in these Old- Testament writings ought not on 
light grounds to be abandoned, we would particularly 
add, that a gracious and generous spirit should be exer- 
cised in their interpretation. This will be the best 
means of resolving our own doubts, and resisting the 
cavils of others. To judge kindly and charitably — to 
explain liberally and sympathize freely — to have minds 
ready to be satisfied with reasonable answers to objec* 
tions, and hearts open to the impressions of truth and 
goodness — to keep steadily in view great principles — 
to reject all that is captious in argument, cold in feeling, 
and of minor value in its application to the questions in 
band — this will be thei way at once to hold fast our 
confidence in what the Bible lays before us, and to de- 
rive from it all the instruction and blessing it is calcu- 
lated to communicate. If the conclusions of the intel- 
lect, on this subject, are formed under the direction of 
a benevolent and magnanimous heart — if love unite 
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itself widi truth in our iDvestigations — there is notbiog 
to be feared from the closest examination we may insti- 
tute. It is only necessary to bring into operation a 
noble and friendly temper, in order to gather from these 
holy Scriptures that '^ wisdom unto salvation" which 
they are designed and adapted to yield. 

Destitute of the whole volume of the sacred writings 
— writings so incomparable for their simplicity and 
power — so interesting both in themselves and in the 
associations with which they are connected -— so pro- 
motive at once of piety and virtue — so enlightening to 
the intellect and so strengthening to the heart — so fruit- 
ful in the production of truth and purity and goodness — 
how comparatively dark would our condition have been ! 
From what other source could the mass of the people 
have learned the mighty truths concerning the Father of 
all — the grand principles of morality — the vast reve- 
lation of an eternal state ? The humblest peasant in 
our favored land, has access, by means of the Bible, 
to the clearest and most elevated expositions of high 
and holy matters, which the acutest intellect and the 
most extensive learning of antiquity failed to compre- 
hend. His mind may thus be furnished with the surest 
and most satisfactory information as to his nature and 
station, his relations and destiny. His lot, however 
low it may be, need not hinder him from fully availing 
himself of that information. While he thus gains reli- 
gious knowledge, he undergoes a mental discipline of 
the highest order, and acquaints himself with principles 
of universal bearing which tend to his spiritual culiiya- 
tion, in the most general sense of that term. We have 
to thank God that the progress of events has placed 
these sacred books, translated into our native tongue, 
within the reach of all. We thus possess a national 
treasure, which both in itself, and in its effect upon the 
whole circle of our interests,' is ^^ more precious than 
gold, yea, than much fine gold," and with which in- 
deed, no earthly wealth ought for a moment to be com- 
pared, r. 
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j9 Discourse of Matters pertaining to Religion. By 
Theodore Parker, Minister of the Second Church in 
Roxbarj, Mass. London : Chapoian, Brothers, New- 
gate-Street. 1846. 

Ths appearance of a bandsonoe London edition of 
this remarkable work, invites us to say something of its 
character and influences. That it is beautifully written 
is beyond question, and though the 3tyle is artificial and 
affected, it cannot be denied that it present^ the author^s 
thoughts In such a forcible manner, and with such rich 
and varied illustration, as to engage attention, and con- 
fer pleasure. In many things also we feel with Mr. 
Parker, and believe him to be uttering important truths, 
in opposition to prevalent error. On the whole, how- 
ever, we must say, that our judgment of the book is 
unfavorable, as to its tendency and prevailing effect on 
the minds of readers, and as to the truth of its most 
characteristic opinions. It represents, in the first place, 
that both the religious sentiment and the moral sense are 
innate, fundamental, and universal principles of human 
nature. There may, no doubt, be a sense in which 
this is true, for the common facuhies and common cir- 
cumstances of human beings cause, in nearly all instan- 
ces, the development of certain sentiments and feelings 
which come under the classes named religious and 
moral ; but though bearing a certain resemblance, these 
sentiments are really different in the different cases, and 
being complex feelings, gradually formed and liable to 
much variation^ they by no means justify the theory of 
certain sentiments being innate and universal. Granting 
that all known nations, notwithstanding what is affirmed 
of some of them by travellers, manifest sentiments pro- 
perly referred to the class religious, it still needs to be 
noted, that these sentiments are by no means identical ; 
and such as they are, may be traced in their gradual for- 
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mation by the union of different elements. It is not 
true that there is either a religious or a moral sentiment 
implanted in us, which is sufficient for our guidance, or 
the existence of which is any sufficient security — we 
will not say only against the occurrence of the grossest 
errors in religion and morals, but for that progress 
which seems to be the appointed plan for the attain- 
ment of whatever excellence our nature is capable of. 

Mr. Parker's theory settles easily enough — were it 
only satisfactorily — the great question respecting the 
truth of Revelatio7i : — 

'* There caft be,*' he says, '^ but one kind of religion, as 
there can be but one kind of time and space. It may exist in 
different degrees, weak or powerful ; in combmatiOD with other 
sentiments — love or hnte, with wisdom or folly ; and thus it is 
superficially modified, just as love, which is always the same 
thJDff, is modified by the character of the man who feels it, and 
by that of the object to which it is directed. Of course, then, 
there is no difference but of words between Revealed Religion 
and J^aiural Religion ; for all actual relierion is revealed in U8» 
or it could not be felt^ and all revealed religion is natural, or it 
would be of no use." 

The author adds this note : — 

"This distinction between natural and revealed religion is 
very old. But it is evidently a distinction inform, not in m5- 
dwnce. The terms seem to have arisen from taking an exclusive 
view of some pomtive and historical form of religion : all religions 
claim to have been revealed.'^ 

This is a favorite style of talking with the school to 
which Mr. Parker belongs, and many have been deluded 
by it ; yet it seems to us not difficult to disentangle the 
sophistry. The uniformity of the religious sentiment in 
mankind is proved by experience to be a false assump- 
tion. There is enough common in the purest and most 
exalted theism and the grossest idolatry, for both to re- 
ceive the name of religion ; but nothing can be more 
different than their effects or than their evidence. 

We may, if we please, speak of all actual religion as 
being revealed in us, that is, becoming in some way 
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known to us, otherwise it could have no existence ; but 
this is mere sporting with words. The word reveal^ 
when applied to this subject, has a well-known technical 
meaning, whici) is, to make known immediately and 
extraordinarily — to communicate from God — not as 
everything is communicated by him, according to what 
we term the la^s of nature — but by an express action, 
in apparent violation of them, giving a stimulus from 
without to aid the progress of our race. Revelation 
may be utterly denied, and the cases referred to it may 
be maintained to fall within the ordinary laws of nature ; 
but notliing is gained in the consideration of the question 
by a confusion of language. The term should be em-* 
ployed in its recognised sense by those who oppose as 
by those who defend it. The author affirms, that nat*< 
ural and revealed religion must be the same. They 
must certainly be consistent^ if both are true. But the 
natural religion of different individuals is not the same 
when one knows more than the others, though whatever 
truth each possesses is consistent, and the same so far 
as both possess it. The notion of revealed religion 
amongst its rational defenders is, that in order to human 
progress, God was pleased to communicate in an extra- 
ordinary and supernatural manner, truths additional to 
those ascertained by natural means, or corrections of 
errors naturally arising out of the condition of man iaao 
early stage of progress. The pretension may be true 
or false, but it surely is intelligible ; and the difference 
between natural and revealed religion consists partly in 
the means by which each is obtained, partly in the 
number of truths or the proportion of truth to error in 
the two methods. Many religions, i. e., many distinct 
forms of religion, have claimed to be revealed. It is a 
question of evidence in each case. Mr. Parker's view 
decides that none of them can have a just claim- We 
reject the pretensions of the greater number, but admit 
a series of direct divine interferences to aid and stirou* 
late human progress in the cultivation, purification, and 
application of religious sentiments. 
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We cannot pretend here to enter on the nature and 
amount of the evidence in the case ; but the real nature 
and intent of Mr. Parker's book must not be mistaken : 
he considers the leading teachings of Christ as truths, 
and may, therefore, account himself a disciple of 
Christ : but he is not a believer in revealed religion, 
and his view of Christianity, of its authority and its 
value, is altogether different from that entertained by all 
who regard Christ as a special messenger of God. 
With such thinkers as Mr. Parker, the authority of 
Christ is of the same kind with that of Socrates, of 
Milton, or of any great and good man who has used an 
influence in the world : he thinks that our perception of 
the truth of the teachings of Christianity constitutes its 
authority, instead of the sanction of external evidence 
inducing us to accept and reverently apply its teachings. 
This view we must consider as a pernicious error, al* 
together taking away the peculiar value of the Christian 
religion, and, at the same time, introducing inconsistency 
into the character of the founder and first teacher of 
our religion, and making the history of its origin no 
better than a tissue of fables. What we maintain is, 
tlmt the philosophy of Mr. Parker's system is false and 
delusive ; that he has left the analytical study of the 
human mind for the rash assumptions and vertml delu- 
sions of a fanciful transcendental metaphysics ; and that 
be has thus made shipwreck of a faith, which is as 
rational as it is useful and delightful. We would not 
proscribe this book, nor lose the benefit of its just sen- 
timents and beauties of thought and language, but neither 
would we have it misunderstood ; let it be calmly con- 
sidered ; let the thoughtful reader go to first principles, 
and consider them well, and we have no fears for the 
result. We think that though Mr. Parker holds in gen- 
eral the same sentiments with ourselves, on morals, 
Providence, the honor to be paid to the Great Supreme, 
and the duties and prospects of man, he most danger- 
ously alters the grounds of religious faith, and the means 
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of religious influeace : what he says is to be considered 
with much seriousness of mind, and ought not to be ad- 
mitted without being very carefully weighed. If certain 
metaphysical doctrines which have lately acquired some 
degree of popularity be true, it is probable Mr. Parker 
may be right ; but if we see anything clearly of the 
nature of the human mind, a foundation is still left for a 
supernatural and properly Divine system of religion, 
such as it seems to us most evident that Christianity 
pretends to be, and such as we believe that human 
beings need. We have full confidence in this divine 
religion maintaining its ground against all the inroads of 
false philosophy ; but whilst ready to submit it to every 
fair test of examination, and only desiring it to prevail 
by its evidence and utility, we are anxious, we confess, 
that it should not be really abandoned, whilst nominally 
retained, through the perverting influence of such a sys- 
tem as is put forth in this volume. We are also very 
desirous that Christian Unitarianism should not come in 
for any part of the praise or blame which may be judged 
to belong to Mr. Parker's doctrines, being, as it is in 
fact, a totally different, and in our humble judgment, 
a far more rational, beneficial, and consolatory system^ 
founded on a more solid basis, and better adapted to the 
wants of our nature. 
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Sorrow for sin is not repentance. Repentance is a great volume 
of duty ; and godly sorrow is but the frontispiece or title page ; 
it is the harbinger or first introduction to it. — TayUfr. 

There is no occasion to affect a singularity of behavior, nor 
seek for uncommon ways of employing our time, in order to live 
a life of holiness : there needs only to consider the station where- 
in we are placed as the call of God ; and to acquaint ourselves in 
all the parts of it, momentous or trivial, in such a manner, as that 
we could not have done better upon the occasion, all eircumstan^ 
ces regarded. — Tucker. 
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BRITISH AND FOREIGN BIBLE SOCIETY. 

The forty*third anniversarj ineetiog of this Society 
was held at Exeter-hall on Wednesday. Amongst those 
seated on the platform, were the following frieads and 
Btipporters of the institution : — The Marquis of Choi* 
mondeley, Lord Teignmouth, Lord Sandon, Lord 
Ashley, the bishops of Winchester, Norwich, and Cal- 
cutta^ the Hon. Baptist Noel, Mr. Piumptre, M.P., J. 
Harford, Esq., &c. &c. 

A letter from the President was read by the Rev. Mr* 
Brandram, the Secretary of the Society, in which his 
lordship regretted his inability to attend and preside 
over the meeting, but expressed his continued and un* 
abated attachment to the Society. 

It was then moved and agreed that Lord Sandoo 
should take the chair. 

The Chairman, after some introductory observations 
expressing his attachment to the Society, said : These 
are not times when any man shotild shrink from declar* 
ing bis attachment to the principles of the Bible So- 
ciety. If tliose principles were indisputable seventy 
years ago, what shall we say of them at the present mo* 
ment, when attempts are being made from within and 
without, to diminish in some degree the urgency of that 
declaration of my own Church, that as regards faith and 
doctrine we have no right to consider anything as neces- 
sary to salvation which is not contained in the Holy 
Scriptures— (cheers.) Upon this point we all find com- 
mon ground on which to rest our feet, and to co-operate 
zealously, heartily, and undoubtingly in the work of dif- 
fusing the word of God ; and every step we take is one 
which more and more unites every section of Christians 
in one common feeling, and counteracts in some degree 
the tendency which is strongly prevalent amongst us, to 
^ook too much to our sectional diversities and differences 
"opinion — (cheers). With respect to other Mission- 
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ary Societies we may differ, but urith regard to this 
great fundamental Missionary Society we cannot differ 
— (cheers). Why, who are our missionaries ? Are 
they not the prophets, the evangelists, and the aposdes 
— (bear, hear). And can any man doubt that these 
are missionaries with whom we may all co-operate to 
send abroad ? Can we doubt that those who though dead, 
yet speak as they did while they were yet living, will 
produce conviction in the minds of those whom they 
address, and that the ultimate effect will be the conver* 
sion of the whole world — (hear, bear). Ladies and 
gentlemen, I do not wish longer to interpose between 
you and those to whose voices .you have often listened 
with great satisfaction on former occasions, who will tell 
you what the Society has done and is doing, and wiD re* 
joice and cheer your hearts in days of doubt, of diffi- 
culty, and of division, with reports from every part of 
the world of those great acts of brotherly love, of Chris- 
tian charity, and of faith, in which your Society has 
been successfully engaged. While statesmen look to the 
growing exports of our coimtry, — while we all feel 
cheered by manifestations of our increasing commercial 
prosperity, — it is delightful to be able to turn to the 
statistics of the Bible Society with the same satisfaction, 
and to mark the great progress which it has been privil^ 
eged to make in every part of the world. I therefore 
call upon you to listen to the report, which will now be 
presented to you by the Secretary. 

The Secretary then read a letter from the Bishop of 
Chester, expressing regret at his unavoidable absence ; 
and from J. J. Gumey, Esq., to the same purpose, and 
also containing a donation of £100. 

The Rev. Gentlemen then read the Report, detailing 
the operations of the Society's agents in France, Hol- 
land, Belgium, Germany, Switzerland, Sweden, Nor- 
way, and other European countries, and also in China 
and the East. Under the head of Germany, it was 
stated, that Dr. Pinkerton had, on behalf of the Society, 
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beld interviews with the elders and leaders of the Ger* 
man Reformed Catholics, who expressed their willing- 
ness to accept the Lutheran version of the Bible in prefer- 
ence to that which had hitherto been used . The follow- 
ing statement presents a complete view of the Society's 
receipts, issue, and expenditure: — 

^' The entire receipts of the year amount to 
£101,305. 15s. ; being an excess over the previous 
year of £3,650. 4s. 2d. This increase has chiefly 
taken place in the free contributions from Auxiliary So- 
cieties, and receipts for Bibles and Testaments. The 
receipts for Bibles and Testaments during the year have 
amounted to £55,976. 10s. 9d. ; being an increase 
over the preceding year of £8,076. 16s. lid. The 
total sum applicable to the general purposes of the So- 
ciety is £45,329. 4s. 3d., including £33,022. 9s. 3d. 
free contributions from Auxiliary Societies ; being an 
excess of £1,473. 18s. 8d. over the free contributions 
from Auxiliary Societies of the preceding year. 

^^The issues of the Society have amounted to 
1,441,651 ; namely, from the Depository at home, 
1,104,787 ; from depots abroad, 336,864 ; being 
525,840 copies more than in the preceding year. 
The total issues of the Society have been 18,324,487 
volumes. The expenditure during the past year has 
been £105,851. 2s. 9d. ; being £20,033. 7s. more 
than the previous year. The engagements of the So- 
ciety exceed £56,730. Os. 7d." 

The Marquis of Cholmondeley said : I have great 
pleasure in moving, 

^^ That the Report, an abstract of which has been 
read, be received, and printed under the direction of the 
Committee." 

The very remarkable demand which has recently 
arisen in the north of England, and especially among 
the operatives of Manchester, for the Scriptures, affords 
a most blessed assurance of the progress of our cause. 
This demand may be regarded as a token of good, not 
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only to this country, but considering the influence which 
this country has over other nations, it may, I think, be 
considered a token of vast spiritual good to the world at 
large — (cheers). Having on several occasions taken 
part in meetings of this Society, I can truly say, that 
never was I more deeply impressed with the wisdom of 
the principles on which it is founded, or with the sub- 
limity of the object which occupies its attention. I hum- 
bly trust, my lord, that it will continue to prosper, scat- 
tering far and wide that blessed volume which, under the 
influence of the blessed Spirit who inspired it, is calcu- 
lated to make men wise unto salvation, through faith in 
Christ Jesus — (cheers). 

The Lord Bishop of Calcutta seconded the resolution, 
making a few remarks on the extension of the Society's 
operations in India. 

The resolution was then put, and carried unanim- 
ously. 

Lord Ashley proposed the second resolution. His 
lordship said : It will not, I hope, be imputed to dis- 
respect, if the observations which I address to this meet- 
ing are exceedingly brief, because public business of 
great importance will call me away almost immediately. 
I did fear that I should not be able to attend this great an- 
niversary ; but when I recollected that I had so recently 
joined the Parent Society, and that it had done me the 
honor of raising me to the truly dignifled post of one 
of its vice-presidents, I did think that I ought to 
come here to express, in the most sincere and emphatic 
language, the very deep esteem which I entertain for its 
operations, and for those who conduct them, and to de- 
clare that I do adopt the motto of some peer whose 
name I now forget, " Sed sero $erio.^^ My lord, I was 
deeply aflected by the language of the venerable prelate 
who has just sat down — (Hear, hear). I do rejoice in 
having heard from him a statement of what has taken 
place in that great field of missionary operations ; I do 
rejoice that he has been spared, by the mercy of Al- 
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mighty God, after fourteen years of evaDgelical service^ 
to return to ibis country, to give us a narrative of his 
personal experience, to tell us what has been done by 
the efforts of this great Society, to encourage us to per- 
severe, and once more to give us the opportunity of 
taking leave of him in the flesh before he returns to that 
post to which he has been called by Providence, there 
to finish the course that be has so nobly begun — (cheers). 
Now my lord, the resolution which I have to move 
tells so well its own story, and sets forth so clearly its 
own purport, that I might spare myself and you the 
trouble of any observations. The resolution is this : — 
^' That this Society being established for the simple 
purpose of promoting a wider circulation of the Holy 
Scriptures, its members now assembled cannot but re-> 
gard the remarkable increase in the issues of the past 
year indicative of the Divine blessing attendant on 
their labors, while they would at the same time be 
reminded, that the wants of the sacred volume are still 
far from being adequately met even in our own country, 
and that it is their bounden duty, in this respect, to forget 
the things that are behind, and in a spirit of depen- 
dence upon the great Head of the Church, to reach 
forth unto the things that are before them.'' Now, these 
words are clear and emphatic, and might, as I said 
before, spare you and me the trouble of any remarks of 
my own. But I cannot, in a meeting of this Society, 
or of any kindred society, refrain from expressing the 
deep and extreme joy which I feel when I have to 
speak on behalf of associations founded as this is upon 
the great and unchangeable spirit of the Protestant reli* 
gion — (cheers). This Society stands upon that basis ; 
its vital principle is Protestanism ; it exists, and can 
only exist, in full and in free operation, when encircled 
by a Protestant atmosphere — (great cheering). It 
does declare the great and leading principle of the all- 
sufficiency of the Holy Scriptures ; it does declare the 
right of private judgment ; it does assert the duty and 
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necessity of the universal distribution of the Word of 
God ; it does moreover declare that the Scriptures 
shall be read, studied, and understood of the people, 
and that they shall be placed in the hands of every human 
being, from the king that sitteth upon the throne, to the 
maid that grindeth behind the mill. Now, my lord, it 
is not only at all times a great source of pleasure to me 
to assert these principles, but in these days my testimony 
is beyond my own control, I cannot keep it back ; and 
by the blessing of God, wherever I am, and whatever 
I may be called upon to do, I will stand up for these 
great and unchangeable principles — (cheers). Aye, 
my lord^ these are the great principles that were devel* 
oped and enforced at the blessed Reformation ; these 
are the great principles that have made this empire what 
it is. It is for the assertion of these principles, for the 
maintenance and diffusion of these truths, that we have 
been invested with wealth, and with dignity, and with 
power ; in proportion as we decline in the assertion of 
them, will this empire decline — (hear, hear). If ever the 
time come when we shall be ashamed to maintain such 
a Society as this, established for such a purpose, why 
then I do believe that the period will have arrived at 
which we shall sink down, and most deservedly, too, 
into the condition of a feeble and a third*rate power— 
Thear, bear). But how, my lord, must not this Society 
rejoice, when they look at the mighty increase in the 
issue of Bibles in the past year ! Must they not rejoice 
at the principle upon which the institution is founded, 
and the mode in which its operations are conducted ? 
Humanly speaking, what but such a Society as this 
could have produced such a desire for the Word of 
God ? and what but such a Society as this could 
have instantly met that great and almost overwhelming 
demand — (hear, hear). I do hope, and I do believe, 
that this, by God*s blessing, is a new — may be the be- 
ginning of a new — era in the history of these realms. 
VVe are living in a period of great progress — we hear o^ 
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literature for the millfon, food for the million, manj 
things for the million, and I rejoice ia them all ; but I 
do hope we shall soon see wbat may be called BiUe 
Associations for the million, because then, not only 
shall we enlist a large proportion of the working people 
in the support of the operatioiis of this Society, but if 
we could but get from the million, as it is termed, one 
shilling each, we should, by that circumstance alooe, 
have added to our yearly contributions exactly ooe-balf 
of that which we now receive. Now, my lord, I do 
sincerely hope, that in affirming this resolution, the great 
assembly here met together will not affirm it merely io 
words, but will affirm it by their redoubled exertions^ 
and that they will endeavor to re-fill the emptied store- 
houses of the Bible Society, — emptied by such a cause 
and by such means, and endeavor to increase ten-fold 
or twenty-fold the former amount. And, my lord, I 
hope that when hereafter continental protentates and 
distinguished foreigners shall come to this land, to see 
wbat is the mainspring of our wealth, and the secret of 
our strength, after showing them our arsenals, and our 
docks, and our ships, and our manufactories, and all our 
means of external and of internal government, we sball 
at last take them to the storehouse of the Bible Society, 
and point out to them a hundred Bibles in a hundred 
languages, and point out to them the endeavor that 
is made by this great Society to provide that there shall 
be Bibles in all languages for the teaching of ail nations, 
in fulfilment of the last command of our blessed Lord ; 
and then may we also tell them, that politically as well 
as spiritually, to nations as well as to individuals, the 
Word of God has been, and ever will be, a buckler, a 
refuge, a fortress, and a defence — (great applause). 

Tjie Rev. Dr. Gray, of Edinburgh, seconded the 
resolution, which was put, and carried unanimously. 

The Rev. J. Blackburn, Independent Minister of 
Pentonville, said : I have the honor, ray lord, to 
propose the following resolution : — ** That the thanks 
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of this meriting be given to the Right Honorable the 
President, the Right Reverend, Right Honorable, and 
others, the Vice-Presidents, for their continued pa- 
tronage and support." This resolution he supported 
in a speech of some length, in the course of which he 
proposed that the Bible Society should publish a new 
Poivglot. 

The Rev. Professor Fleidner, from Prussia, briefly 
seconded the resolution, which was carried unani- 
mously. 

The Secretary stated, in reference to an allusion of 
the Rev. J. Blackburn, that no poor student or pastor 
had ever applied to the Society for the Scriptures in 
the original Hebrew, Greek, Syriac, or Arabic, or in 
other language, without obtaining them. He would not 
trust himself to speak on the subject of the Polyglot. 

The JElev. Dr. Alder, Secretary of the Wesleyan 
Missionary Society, moved the following resolution :— 
'^ That the thanks of this meeting be given to the 
Treasurer and Committee for their attention in con- 
ducting the concerns of the Society, that the Treasurer 
be requested to continue his services, and that the fol 
lowing gentlemen be the Committee for the ensuing 
year, with power to fill up vacancies." [Names read.] 
Amongst other observations, the reverend gentleman 
said : This is a Society for the world. Originating 
like a speck on the horizon, its appearance was not at 
first noticed, except by a few of the lovers of Zion, 
who anxiously watched its progress, and rejoiced, that 
amid the din of arms, and the conflicts of contending 
nations, God was in this way making provision for the 
dissemination oT his truth amongst n ankind. The 
cloud has since been greatly enlarged, but it must be 
much further extended over the heavens, in order that 
its blessed contents may drop as the rain, and distil as 
the dew on all the nations of the earth. I am, my 
lord, more anxious to impress this consideration on the 
minds of those whom I am now addressing, because an 
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opinion seems to exist in some quarters, that the in- 
crease of missionary effort has diminished the necessity 
which existed for the operations of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society. Undoubtedly the preaching of 
tlie Gospel by the living voice is God's ordinary method 
of bringing men to a knowledge of the truth as it is in 
Jesus, and we rejoice to know thkt many messengers 
of the Truth are running to and fro on the earth, and 
that by their instrumentality Christian knowledge is 
greatly increased. It were, however, a very erroneous 
and dangerous inference, to draw from such a fact, that 
the necessity for the existence and operations of such 
an institution as this is thereby diminished. My iord, 
the reverse is the case — (hear, hear) — the prosperity 
of British missions strengthens the claims of the British 
and Foreign Bible Society on the sympathies and ef- 
forts of the British public, because this prosperity 
increases its liabilities. Nor, my lord, is this to be 
wondered at ; for the word of truth is not only the in- 
strument of forming a new nature in man, but it consti- 
tutes the aliment by which that nature is sustained and 
strengthened ; so that when an individual is begotten 
again to a lively hope by the resurrection of Jesus 
Christ from the dead, whether he be a polished 
European, or an untutored barbarian, he desires the 
sincere milk of the Word, that he may be enabled to 
grow thereby ; and when he reaches the state of spirit- 
ual manhood, it is the Word that furnishes the food by 
which he is sustained and strengthened. In order to 
illustrate the truth of the principle for which I am con- 
tending, I will relate an anecdote which was told to 
myself by one of our missionaries from the Friendly 
Islands. The Gospel of Jesus Christ was inti'oduced 
into these islands some years ago, by a number of mis- 
sionaries ; and the blessing of God so attended their 
labors, that the entire population renounced idolatry, 
and were brought under either the direct or indirect 
influence of the truth as it is in Jesus. Some time 
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afterwards, in a list of goods which were required, was 
found an order for thirty-six dozen of spectacles, six 
dozen for six different stations. Now, who wanted 
those spectacles ? Why, the venerable scholars who 
attended the mission schools — (hear, bear). And what 
was it that triumphed over the power of habit ? What 
was it that triumphed over long-established indifference ? 
What was it that brought these individuals to submit to 
all the restraints of a school at such an advanced period 
of life ? Why, my lord, it was the influence of the 
love of God and his Word ; they sought to acquire the 
art of reading as a means to an end — the end being that 
they, in their old age, might read for themselves, and 
in their own tongue, the book which had God for its 
author — man's salvation for its object — (cheers). It 
was the influence of the new affection mysteriously 
awakened in their hearts in the first instance by the 
power of truth and the Spirit of God, which raised 
them above their former selves — the only means, permit 
me to say, which can elevate human nature above itself 
in any case — (hear). It is evident, then, my lord, that 
if niissionary operations are to be extended, the friends 
of the Bible Society must increase their efforts and en- 
large their contributions. If missionaries translate the 
Word of God into different languages, to whom do 
they look for hel|) to enable them to circulate the Holy 
Scriptures so translated ? — to the British and Foreign 
Bible Society. Nor do not look in vain : the funds of 
the Society are, to a certain extent, always placed at 
their disposal when they have made out a case which 
justifies the committee in making such an appropriation. 
It is well known that the agents of the Papacy, on 
hearing of the success of the Protestant missions in 
New Zealand, proceeded thither ; but before they com- 
menced their operations, this noble institution, through 
the medium of the Church Missionary Society, and the 
Wesleyan Missionary Society, had sent out many 
thousands of copies of the New Testament, in the Ian- 
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guage of the New Zealanders, for distribution amongst 
that people. What is the consequence of thai ? Why, 
that so far as this Society is concerned, it does not 
appear that the agents of the Papacy have succeeded 
in seducing one single person from the truth as it is in 
Jesus. When they have endeavored to draw the na- 
tives away from the fold with which they had connected 
themselves, those whom they have addressed, after 
listening quietly to their statements, have simply taken 
the New Testament out of their pockets, and said, ^^ It 
may be all very well, but it is not in the book ;" and 
not being in the book, they would not receive it as re- 
ligious trutli — (hear, hear). So that, under God, this 
Society has assisted in preserving those simple-minded 
persons from the influence of error, and in preserving 
them steadfast in the truth— (cheers). Another motive 
for enlarging our contributions to this Society, is to be 
found in the consideration, that amidst all the divisions, 
strifes, and dissensions which unhappily agitate the 
Christian Church, a conviction is spreading, at home 
and abroad, that if the Christian religion is to be found 
anywhere, it is not in human creeds, however excel- 
lent, nor in the decrees of councils, nor in the sayings 
and writii^s of men, but in the inspired oracles of the 
living God ; and just in proportion as this sentiment 
prevails — and I believe it will prevail most extensively 
— will the demand for Bibles and Testaments be in- 
creased. I connect this sentiment with the movement 
at Manchester, and in other parts of the manufacturing 
districts, and with the mighty movement now going on 
in Gerinany and in other continental countries ; for, 
thotigh we cannot look with feelings of universal satis- 
faction on these latter movements, yet considering the 
state of the world and of the Church, it is something 
that men manifest the spirit of inquiry ; and when they 
inquire where truth is found, the British Society can 
reply, " Here, in the book which we put into your 
hands' '—*(hear, hear). While some 9re calling out for 
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the crucifix, millions are exclaimiog, '^ We want the 
Word of God ;" while a few voices cry out for pic- 
tures, numbers say, " We want spiritual realities ;" 
while there are those who say, ^^Hear the Church," 
we too, say, ^^ Hear the Church, but hear it in sub- 
ordination to the Bible, and to the Saviour whom the 
Bible presents — (applause). Let us take for our watch- 
word, ** the Bible for the world ! " ** Education for 
the world," say some ; so say we, — but education in 
accordance with the word of God ! ** Political insti- 
tutions for the world," say others ; so say we, — but 
political institutions based on the oracles of truth — 
(loud applause). 

The Rev. Dr. Glegg, from China, seconded the 
resolution, which was put and carried. 

John Harford, Esq., moved the following resolution : 
^^ That this meeting would tender a renewed and sin- 
cere tribute of gratitude to the Auxiliaries, Branch 
Societies, and Ladies' Bible Associations throughout 
the country, and would entreat at the hands of their 
officers, committees, and collectors, a continuance of 
their services, which tended so greatly to the increased 
circulation of the Sacred Volume during the past year, 
and to the increase of the free contributions." 

Tbe resolution having been seconded by the Rev. 
Mr. Brandram, the Secretary, was put and carried. 
. Lord Teignmouth proposed a vote of thanks to the 
Chairman, which was seconded by Sir Digby Macke- 
worth, and carried by acclamation. 

The Chairman briefly acknowledged the resolution, 
and the meeting separated. 
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[Fram the Uailwiao, (UmdM) May, 1846.] 

POLITICAL PIETY. 

A8 EZSMFLIFIED IN THE AECBBI8H0P OF CAKTERBURT's FRATEB 
OF THA^^KSGIyI^G FOR VICTORT OVER THE 3IKHS ; ** SAID " 
ON SUNDAY, APRIL IJ, J846. — BT THE REY. J. R. BEARD, D.D. 

Matt. v. 43, 44, 45-^" Ye have heard that it hath been said, thou shall 
love thy neighbor and hate thine enemy. But I say nnto you, love 
your enemies, b|ess them thut curse ycm, do good to them tnat htom 
yoQ, and prav for them who despitefully use you and persecute you, 
that ye may be the children of yonr Father which is in HeaTen, for He 
raaketh His sun to rise on the evil and on Um good, and sefideth raia 
on the just and on the unjust." 

So spake the Light and the Saviour of the world, with an ele- 
vation, purity, and largeness of heart, that are as beautiful and 
touching as they are original. Let us now bear the words of His 
chief suceeesory and approved representative in these dominions : 

O Lord, God of hosts, in whose hand is power and miffht irresistible, 
we, Thine unworthy servants, most humbly acknowledge Thy goodness in 
the victories lately vouchsafed to the armies of our Sovereignover a host 
of barbarous invaaers, who sought to spread desolation through fruitful 
and populous provinces enjoying the blessings of peace under the pre* 
tection of the British Crown. We bless Thee, O merciful Lord, for hav- 
ing brought to a speedy and prosperous issue a war to which no occasion 
had been given by injustice on our part, or apprehension of injury at our 
hands. To Thee, O Lord, we ascribe the glory ; it was thy wisdom 
which guided the councils, Thy power which strengthened the hands of 
those whom it pleased Thee to use as Thy instruments in the discom- 
fiture of the lawless aggressor, and the prostration of his ambitious de- 
signs. From Thee alone cometh the victory, and the spirit of modera- 
tion and mercy in the day of sucoess. Continue, we beseech Thee, to 
go forth with our armies whensoever they are called into battle in a 
righteous cause ; and dispose the hearts of their leaders to ezaet nothing 
more from the vanquished than is necessary for the maintenance of peace 
and security against violence and rapine. 

England, it appears, was in the very position contemplated by 
the Lord Jesus Cnrist. She had an enemy : what was her course ? 
An ancient disciple of the same high authority, that bade Chris* 
tians love their enemies, entered into particulars, %nd explained 
the nature of the love required. Faul enjoins, ** Dearly beloved, 
avenge not yourselves; if thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he 
thirst, give him drink; for in so doing, thou shalt heap coals of 
fire on his head. Be not overcome of evil, but overcome evil with 
good." (Rom. X. 19, 21.) Here, then, we have in the clearest 
and the fullest terms, the instructions of Jesus, the Head of the 
Church, and of Paul, His ApO!>tle to the Gentiles, touching the 
conduct we should observe towards our enemies. What has £ng- 
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land done ? She has acted ia direct opposition to the spirit and 
the letter of theae precepta. Instead of loving, she baa done her 
utmost to destroy this enemv. He was an hungered, and she gave 
hiai DO meat; thirsty, and she gave him no drink ; oq the contra- 
ry, for bread she gave him a bullet, and a bayonet instead of the 
wish of peace ; and that, too, though the Judge of all the earth 
has added, <* Verily I say unto'^you, inasmuch as ye did it not to 
one of the least of these, ye did it not to me. And these shall 
go away ioto everlasting punishment, but the righteous into life 
eternal. " (Matt. xxv. end.) I know not how any teaching can 
be more plain, simple, emphatic. 1 know not how doty can be 
more explicitly set forth. 1 know not how human obligations can 
be more strongly enforced. Nor do I know what ChrisUaoity is, if 
this is not at least an essential feature of Christianity. I am equally 
at a lose to say how these explicit injunctions can by any ingenu- 
ity be explained away. There they stand, fVee from ambiguity, as 
clear as the love is pure and lofty which they recommend. You 
may deny the authority of the speakers, and so get rid of the pre- 
cept. But what shall be said of his consistency, who, admitting 
the authority, contravenes the precept ? Has not the Saviour ex- 
pressly condemned those who calJed Him " Lord, Lord," but did 
not the , things which he commanded ? Notwithstanding these 
facts, England has again slaughtered, instead of loving her ene- 
mies. Perhaps, however, it is a solitary act? It is part of a long- 
continued, and carefully supported system. Perhaps it is the out- 
burst of a sudden passion ? It is the natural and inevitable eonse 
qnence of a deliberate plan. At any rate, it is the act of soldiers 
— men more distinguished for bravery than Christian knowledge. 
The Church of this country is part and parcel of the British Con- 
sUtutioa. Why are our bishops near the throne ? Why do they 
sit in the chair of authority, and the upper hall of the Legislature f 
And what else than what our priests have made it — uur priests 
located in every district and corner of the land — what else is tiie 
general character of this nation, which, while proud of the name 
of Christian, sanctions and supports the war proceedings of our 
legislators, and hates, starves, and destroys, instead of loving its 
enemies. But the concurrence of its spiritual guides in the recent 
sanguinary deeds on the Indian Sutiej is, alas! put beyond a 
doubt by the prayer issued at the command of her Majesty by the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, and recited on the last Lord*s>day in 
every church and chapel in England and Wales. Here the head 
of the Anglican Church appears ia his own proper person, and in 
words which he either wrote or adopted, expresses his entire ap- 
proval of the aims and purposes of the conquerors, and, by impli- 
cation, of the passions which raged in their breasts, and (he deeds 
of blood and death which they performed. It may, indeed, be 
pleaded, that the Archbishop wrote not spontaneously, but on the 
command of his Sovereign. What then, is it an extenuation that 
a teacher of the people teaches error only when expressly bidden ; 
that a minister of Christ stirs himself up to pray when political 
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influences bear upon him .' Is trae piety the offspring of com- 
mand ? Can it be prepared and vended as a merchandise ? Is 
gratitode to God dependent in its flow on the fountain head of 
civil power ? This political piety is most spurious. Where in the 
New Testament is the precedent for this union of devotion and 
regal authority — of blood and ^ayer ? The High Priest who 
put forth this form of supplication may have complied with the 
claims of his duty as a subject to an earthly potentate, but how 
stands he in the sight of the King of Kings, whose messenger and 
son, Jesus Christ, said, '* Love your enemies?" He may have 
fulfilled duties imposed on him by his position, but that position 
is one of his own choice, long sought after, and earnestly and 
tenaciously held. For the acts which it imposes on him he is, in 
consequence, wholly responRible. Here, then, is a minister of 
Christ making himself a party to a'proceeding which is a practical 
contradiction to one of the most important and explicit commands 
of his Master. Such is one, and a very lamentable, consequence 
of the union of Church and State. Political piety, coming from 
political religion, has never yet failed, and never will fail to be 
corrupt. But, in truth, the writer of this song of triumph would 
appear to have found pleasure in the performance of his task. 
The whole tone of the composition discloses a mind in 4iarmony 
with the occasion. The organ would not, indeed, have swelled 
into a full chorus of gratulation and praise, had not the hand of 
the great mistress touched the keys. But the instrument appears 
to have been quite ready, waiting only those delicate yet potent 
fingers ; on whose approach its ** sleeping music " pealed forth in 
strains both full and glad. Anglican episcopacy, then, is, in full, 
answerahle for this prayer of thanksgiving, which, as we have 
seen, asks of God the very opposites of what Christ approved and 
enjoined. The objection involved in these facts is fundamental. 
Whatever the form of supplication may contain, it cannot, if it 
approve of war, be acceptable to the enlightened and faithful dis- 
ciple of Christ. All thanksgivings for victory are bad. They 
all imply some approval of slaughtering enemies. In conse- 
quence, they are so far not only un-Christian but anti-Christian. 
The Gospel must be constructed anew, or such practices must be 
given up. 

But, to my mind, these triumphal odes in devotional prose, wear 
too much the character of impiety. God is thanked for the victory. 
He in consequence fought the battle. From Him the skill to pfan, 
and the force to execute the murderous undertaking. This is what 
every prayer of the kind declares, directly or by implication. 
Now, what right have we to make these assumptions ? What 
right have we to claim the special aid of Heaven f What do we 
by this but impute our plans and our enterprises to the universal 
Father f Is it pious or impious to make every thrust be carried 
home by His mighty hand? — every volley bearing torture and 
death, be guided by His finger f View the scene a little nearer. 
Mark the passions which rage on both side?, and on every hand. 
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Is this what Christ meant when He said, *<Loye your enemies ? " 
And when these passions have once sunk to rest, the rage died 
awajy the fury exhausted, the ill-will calmed to indifference — 
then pass over that field of battle, mark the core, the blood, the 
severed or shattered limbs, the dying and the dead ? hear the low 
moaning of the worn sufferer, and the shrieks of the tortured one; 
see the weeping and half distracted mother seeking her only son 
in this wide slaughter-house of human beings ; and tell me, I 
pray, are you, in sight and hearing of these tilings, prepared to 
ascribe them to the special act of God ? Yet this you oo, when 
yoo thank him for civing you victory over your foes. 

Still farther, such a proceeding is an undue and unwarranted 
assonsption of being in the right. It takes for granted the very 
thinfr to be proved. It takes this for granted at the bar of God, 
the Judge or all. It anticipates his sentence, and takes care to 
make that sentence a favorable one. In its very nature it is a 
Pharisaical proceeding. The pharisee thanked God that he was 
not as other men, and then went on to recount his own righteous 
deeds. AAer such a model does the prayer now before us, tell of 
the blessings of peace enjoyed under the direction of the British 
Crown ; declare that the war had not been occasioned '^ by any 
injustice on our part, or apprehension of injury at our hands, and 
boast of the spirit of moderation and mercy in the day of success. 
Now, suppose that these were admitted facts, are they facts which 
ought to enter into a prayer ? Are our prayers to be made occa- 
sions of self-glorification } The Saviour has given us a model in 
the prayer that bears His sacred name. Is there in that any reci- 
tal or tne slightest mention of human merits ? On the contrary, 
the Saviour gave this command, ^* When ye shall have done all 
these things which are commanded you, say. We are unprofitable 
servants." (Luke xvii. 10.) Well, however, may those who have 
done the reverse of what Jesus commanded in respect of enemies, 
do the reverse also of what he enjoined in regard to prayer. One 
misdeed necessitates another. 

But the truth of these self-praisings may be questioned. The 
enemy, it is said, had nothing to fear. Nothing to fear from a 
power which, being a stranger to the soil, has gone on from in- 
trigue to victory, from victory to intrieue ; now assailing, now 
protecting, now embroiling, now tranquillising, but always gaining 
territory ; becoming more formidable, if not also more ambitious 1 
I say that every independent chief in India has everything to fear 
from British diplomacy, prowess, and love of gain. 

As to the blessings of peace, alleged to have been enjoyed 
under the protection of the British Crown, let them be all that 
the composer of this prayer could wish to represent them — though 
to me they appear the bare possibilities of tne future, rather than 
the substantial realities of the past ; stiU one word here employed, 
betrays the hnllowness of the plea. << Protections^* which is a 
■oft synonym for servitude ; protection, which is never aceepted 
onleas by the politically weaik, or the personally degraded ; pro- 
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tection, when looked closely into, means tfaat the KngTish hold 
their power in India by the right of conquest, and that as con- 
querors they govern the country, ^ow, then, i say, that viewing 
such a state of things in the light of the war system, the Sikhs 
were justified in rising against their protectors, that is, their eon* 
querors, and vindicating their liberty and independence. Let us 
do unto others as we would be done by. Let us suppose the case 
our own. The Sikhs are the protectors, the British the protected. 
Would not the band that sundered the unworthy bond be 
blessed by a thousand lips, and lauded in ten thousand cburehes? 
How then can we impute to an enemy, that, as a crime, which in 
a fellow citizen we should extol as a merit .^ and how can we pre- 
sume to do so in the Court of Heaven ? Still worse is the claim 
to *' moderation and mercy in the day of success." 1 do not in* 
tend to intimate that our soldiers did anything beyond the ordi- 
nary cruelty of war ; but I do mean to say, that they did that 
which should have caused all claim to the exercise of moderation 
and mercy to be lefl out at least in a prayer. The aet to which I 
allude, I consider ho horrible, that 1 will not attempt to describe 
it in my own words. It has been thus set forth : 

Not withstand! og all these accumulated defences, and the obstinate re- 
sistance of the Sikhs, the courage of the British troops overcame every 
ohstacie ; and the enemy, after sufiTering severely from the fire of mus- 
ketry and arttUery, were eventually driven by the bayonet and the sabre 
(for even the British cavalry made their way into the works) in a dense 
and disorderly mass, upon the bridge, and into the river in their rear. 
Then commenced one of the most Tiearful scenes of slaughter that has 
been witnessed in modern warfai-6. The ttridge of boats, far too small, 
if it had reniained perfect, to admit the mass of fugitives crowding upon 
it, was partially broken down or sunk by their weight, and the river, 
having been suddenly swelled by rain, was hardly, if at all, fordable. 
Thousands of men were therefore struggling in water beyond their depth, 
exposed to the close and murderous fire poured upon them from the Brit- 
ish musketry and artillery. As the Sikhs, on that and previous occa- 
sions, had shown no mercy to their opponents, — cruelly butchering the 
wounded who fell near tbeir ranks,— no mercy was shown to them by the 
exasperated soldiers ; and their loss, by the storm of shot poured upon 
them, and by the waters of the Sutlej, was so enormous, as to produce a 
total disorganization of their army, and to render the idea of resisting 
the subsequent operations of the British army altogether hopeless. — 
Manchester Guaraian^ April 4th, 1846. 

Now, granting that this wholesale slaughter was required by 
policy, was it right, was it becoming, to proclaim our ** moder- 
ation" before the throne of Almighty God? The carnage may 
have been necessary, but no one will say that it partook of moder- 
ation or mercy. 1 here appeal to those who do not object to war, 
and I ask tliem if they can justify the terms by which the conduct 
of our troops in the moment of certain victory, is characterized in 
the Archbishop's prayer ? 

That prayer is no less un-English than it is un-Christian. It ia 
the attribute of an Knglisbman to succor and raise a fallen 
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enemy. Tlin form of thanksgiving is in truth a bill of indict- 
nent. The Archbishop here appears like Satan of old against 
Job, as the Attorney-General, retained and pleading in the Court 
of Heaven for the condemnation of the Sikhs. Not content with 
beating and slaughtering them on earth, we here labor to procure 
a Terdiet against them at the bar of God. The priest follows np 
the root caused by oar Generals ; and, encoantering the foe aAer 
bis last death strugglci meets him in the other world with a bill of 

Sains and penalties. What are its allegations f The Sikhs are 
arbaroua invaders— lawless aggressors, having ambitions designs. 
Well ! these are bad qualities. Let us look at each separately. 
The Siklis are barbarous. As such, they are rather to be pitied 
than punished. It is bad enough to be barbarous, without being 
bang, beaten, and destroyed. .And if barbarism is a bad thing, 
those who call themselves Christians should aim to cure it. la 
war an appropriate remedy? Are the Sikhs less barbarous now 
that they have been vanquished ? It is possible to brutalize bar- 
barians, and for this miserable end I know not a more efficacious 
means than war. 

Bat has this allegation more truth than others which we have 
examined ? I have no hesitation in pronouncing it an exaggera- 
tion. I will translate a few words explanatpry of their condKion 
prior to the spread of the Britbh power in India:'* The Sikhs 
belong to tbe family of Hindoos. In religion they have separated 
themselves from the population of the countries about the Ganges. 
They profess a peculiar faith, which a Hindoo priest, by name 
Nanik, founded in the commencement of the 15th century. Nantk 
preached a pure theism and universal toleration. He maintained 
that the image worship of Hindostan had led men away from the 
service of the true God. The worship of God he neld to be 
man*8 chief duty, the form to be altogether a matter of indiffer- 
ence. This belief in God and in future retribution was the root 
of his system. Very simple prayers constituted public worship : 
his chief commands were never to strive about dogmas, to bathe 
often, and to abstain from the flesh of swine.'** Such in its 
essence is the religion of the Sikhs. It is true they have more or 
less departed from its injunctions, and nt^glected its spirit ; but if 
such unfaithfulness suffices to sustain the imputation of being bar- 
barians, there are professed Christians — ay, even on the bench of 
bishops — who would do well to change either their conduct or 
their name. At any rate, the religious principles of the Sikh re- 
former may read a useful lesson to such as have neither simple 
prayers nor a tolerant Creed. 

But tbe enemy is an ambitious invader If so, let him be con- 
demned on earth, and prayed for, not ugainslf before the Throne 
of Grace. And let not condemnation proceed from the lips of a 
British legislator ; for what but ambition gained our Indian em- 
pire, and what but invaders are we on Indian soil? 
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** Aggressors ! *' we are the aggreMora, Tbe first a« Well w tlio 
last blow came from a British band. Tbe fact bears stating in a 
very different way. The Archbishop has made his speech against 
the accused. Could the dead speak io self defence, would they 
not pl«ad that it was tbe sword of liberty which tbey drew — the 
Bword of national emancipation and independence ? Would tbey 
not declare that it was in fighting for their country against arnbiu* 
Dus, if not lawless, aggressors, that they had lost their lives i The 
verdict is this issuB of the Great Judge of Heaven and £artii, I 
will not presume to anticipate. But in view of what haa bow 
been said, I must declare that this triumphal and accusatory 
prayer offends against common justice and common senso, as vavtck 
as it does against good feeling, and the spirit and pveeepta of liie 
Gospel. But while I leave the arraignment of tbe Sikhs before 
that high court into which political piety has ventured to carrv it, 
one great truth I must declare — a truth which, whether high or 
low, Briton or Hindoo, we should never forget, namely, that 
God's ways are notes our ways, nor his thoughts as eur thoughts; 
that it is with an equal eye, as Lord of all, be looks down on 
Brahmin and Bishop, Sikh and Q,oeen, Barbarian, Scythian, Bond 
and Free ; that he loves each and all alike } that the Thames in 
his eyes is no more precious than the Ganges ; that an invader of 
a century old is as much an invader as one of yesterday; and that 
he knows no difference, is no respecter of persons, unless so far as 
one man or one nation is more than another enlightened, tolerant, 
merciful, fi>rgivin||, just, beneficent, of i^ lowly mind, and of a 
meek and quiet spirit 



FUTURE LIFE. 



Is there any need of a stronger light on tbe subject of our fu- 
ture existence, than that given to us by one of our own race, 
having died and risen again from His grave^and who, aAer His 
sleep, had exhibited Himself in tbe dark tabernacle of mankind 
as identically the same, with precisely the same disposition, the 
same friendship — bearing in bis faithful memory the smallest as 
well as the greatest events of His earthly existence? What a 
clear, what a cheering light, has not this kindled around the dark 
gates of tbe tomb I It has united the two worlds ; it has thrown 
a bridge over tbe dark abyss. It enables the otherwise timorous 
nilgrim to approach it without horror, and friends to say *' Good 
Night*' to each other with the same composure, on the evening 
of life, as On tbe evening of a day. — F, Reimer. 
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{Fnm tlM GhriiUu K^former, Loadflo, Jaaa, 1846.] 

THE PRESENT POSITION OF UNITARIANS, 

AND «'Tfi£ RELIGIOUS WORLD." 

Wfi live ia an age of great religious excitement. 
Tbe period of a dull indifference has passed away, and 
all men are now inquiring, What is truth ? or, Which 
is the true Church ? This has produced increase of 
liberality in some, and increase of bigotry in others : — 
of liberality in statesmen, in men taking wide and com- 
prehensive views of society, its wants, its capabilities 
and its tendencies ; as is evidenced in the passing of 
the Dissenter's Chapels Bill, and the Bill tor the in- 
creased grant to Maynooth College : — of bigotry in 
those who imagine that religious truth has but one out- 
ward form, that tbe deep inward sentiment must be em- 
bodied in one only set of dogmas, and that their form, 
their dogmas^ are they only which can be genuine, and 
that all others are infallibly false, heretical and damnable. 
But tbe very upholders of this narrow notion, so incom- 
patible with the nature and history of tbe human mind, 
are themselves furnishing the proofs of its unsoundness ; 
for they divide into parties, jealous, violent and bitter ; 
and only unite their forces when they think they can run 
down a " Socinian," or prevent some act of grace to- 
wards ^' idolatrous Papists," as some of them, at least, 
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call the believers in an ancient faith, that, if tradition 
could claim our reverence, is far more worthy of our 
homage than an eclectic creed, pretending only to lean 
upon tradition, or to admit nothing that hath not the cer- 
tain warrant of Holy Scripture. 

The religious elements of society are in a great fer- 
ment, not only in England, but on the continent of Eu- 
rope and in America. By the great mass of orthodox 
Protestantism, Unitarianism is regarded with a hatred 
that would be satisfied with nothing short of its com- 
plete annihilation, and is denounced with a proportionate 
virulence. But we stand unmoved from our place. 
We utter no voice of dread. We show no indications 
of terror. We make no preparations for deserting our 
standard ; but, with erect mien, with hopeful eyes, with 
a calm expression of trust in our countenance, we ap- 
pear as ii a charmed circle were around us, within 
which our opponents cannot come, and into which they 
cannot reach to harm us. Nay, if any one from those 
who stand around comes within that circle, it is to defend 
our outward and social rights, or our inward and individual 
liberties. And, so long as we present our face to the 
world, our charmed circle will remain, around which 
superstition will jabber, and theological hatred gnash its 
teeth in vain ; not until we turn our backs and prepare 
for flight will the foe rush in ; and then they will crush 
us at our very altars. 

How is it that we, a small, firm, but not too closely 
united band, not only maintain our ground, but exercise 
much influence, and bring to our rescue, when threaten- 
ed to be oppressed by unjust laws, the zeal of the states- 
man and the calm learning of the lawyer ? It is not 
afiirmed that we, but that the principles which we main- 
tain, are the salt of the earth, which cannot be trodden 
under foot of men until it have lost its saltness. It is 
not affirmed that we, but that the principles which we 
maintain, are the light of the world, which there is no 
bushel of bigotry large enough to hide, and which there 
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must be no bed of sloth to smother, with its curtained, 
downy dreams of ** Great is truth and will prevail," 
while we slumber on in careless forgetfulness, or crimi- 
nal indifference to the stewardship committed to our 
trust. The salt must yet savour the whole earth — the 
light must yet shine to all that are in the house. And 
it is because of this necessity that we stand calm and 
fearless amid the commotions which stir the religious 
world, at present, to its very depths. We are so main- 
tained in our position for high and holy purposes. Or 
if, from our unworthiness, we be not, we are maintained 
until other instruments shall be ready to carry on, with 
greater zeal, vigor and success, the work of God. 
This latter view often forces itself upon the mind when 
we encounter apathy, witness and are chilled by cold 
indifference, or are tempted to yield to the pressure of 
adverse circumstances. It is sometimes strongly im- 
pressed upon our thoughts that, as the Israelites of old 
were made the depositaries of the truth until the nations 
were ripe for change, prepared to receive the glorious 
gospel of the blessed God, so we are made the deposi- 
taries of those true principles of liberty, those few, 
simple, scriptural doctrines which compose our creed, 
and of that glorious teaching concerning the inBnite and 
eternal love of the Father, which, with impious folly, 
the world brands as heretical, only till other men shall 
come, with heartier shouts of ^^ Hosanna ! Glory to 
God in the highest ! " — and shall carry those principles, 
doctrines and teaching forward, with a nobler song of 
trust and confidence to a surer triumph ! God grant it 
may not be so ; but that we may reap the harvest that 
we have sowed, that we may carry home our sheaves 
rejoicing, and may lay up the wheat, with humble glad- 
ness and thankfulness, in our Heavenly Father's gar- 
ner. 

In order to see our position truly^ we must look out 
of ourselves, of our denominational interests, even of 
the holy principles which we cherish as the life-blood c^ 
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genuine Christianity. We must inquire how the present 
zealous, excited, divided, antagonistic state of religious 
parties has arisen. Its history traces from towards the 
middle of the last century, and it has gone on increasing^ 
changing, deepening, unto the present day. 

The religious parties, at and after the Reformation in 
this country, formed as much by the operation of politi- 
cal as of religious causes, when the ferce strife was over^ 
and especially when, at the Revolution, the country 
sunk down into internal peace under William and Mary, 
scarcely broken by the attempts of the exiled family to 
regain the throne —^ these religious parties, when they 
had composed themselves in their respective places, 
upon such national ecclesiastical revenues, or private 
endowments, or annual subscriptions, as their several 
circumstances gave them, gradually sunk from outward 
peace to inward dulness and inactivity, from the subdued 
rancor of religious warfare to apathy and indifference, 
from a remitted watchfulness, that once had challenged, 
as a sentinel, every passer-by, to a slumbering upon 
their posts : they not only cultivated the vineyard less 
diligently, but seemed ready to leave not only the cftre 
of the seasons to Divine Providence, but that labor also 
which is man's appoiirted share in all the great works 
done upon the face of the earth, which have human ad- 
vancement and happiness for their object. 

Then came the age of huge folios, of curious disquisi- 
tions in theology, religion and morals, which satisfied the 
zeal of learned men, who felt that they, at least, were 
worthily discharging the duties of their sacred office, 
and bearing their testimony against error and iniquity : 
but it was also tiie age of pleasure-loving and pleasure- 
seeking priests, sleek men of the world, who did duty 
for a living, or rather neglected it for the fox-chase and 
the deep potations which succeeded — for the ball-rdom 
when young, and for the card-table when idle luxury 
had made strong exertion distasteful, or the advance of 
years had rendered cupidity a stronger motive Aan 
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mioglidg of haods, the gains of fortune more tempting 
than the batteries ^nA smiles of gallantry. A deep 
sleep seemed to overpower the Church universal, per- 
vading Episcopalians and Presbyterians, Independents 
and Baptists alike ; or, if any were awake and earnest, 
they saw not the direction in which their Iaboi*s would 
be of the greatest avail, but were directing their aims 
against each other, instead of against that vast mass of 
ignorance, sin, corruption and impiety, which lay swel- 
tering and festering around them. 

But it could not remain thus forever. The spirit of 
the gospel is too vital always to be subdued beneath a 
worldly spirit, on the one hand, and a spirit of learned self- 
complacency, on the other. Methodism sprung up in the 
wery bosom of England — in Oxford, at once the seat 
of its learning and the cedtre of its profligacy. It sent 
forth a light which flashed from one end of England to 
the other, roused apathy at first to opposition and then 
to emulation, created the Evangelical party in the Estab- 
lished Church, stirred up to renewed and better-directed 
exertions the orthodox Dissenters, extended its own 
borders and numbers, until it became too mighty to re- 
main an irregular and unacknowledged ofi*-shoot of the 
Church of England, and, denied admittance there, made 
its Conference, in all respects, ah independent sovereign 
power, wielding a wide sway and a wider influence, and 
animated the friends of rational religipn, Presbyterians 
and General Baptists, to a well-fought contest for Scrip- 
tural truth and Christian liberty. 

The great principle embodied in Methodism is, that 
religion is a vital, personal and practical concern — a 
matter not so much of abstract truth as of conversion 
to God, redemption from the sins, follies and impieties 
of the world to a life in God, in Christ, in heaven begun 
on earth — to a life of love reaching upwards to the 
Eternal, and downward to the lowliest of his creatures 
— of love which banishes all doubt, all fear, all impu- 
rity of heart and all iniquity of life, which is one con- * 
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slant feeling, borne in, impressed upon ibe mind, filling 
it with unspeakable joy, of entire union with the Father, 
^and with Jesus Christ, his only-begotten Son. 

It is easily seen how such a Tiew of the gospel, up to 
a certain point perfectly in agreement with sound reason 
and rightly-interpreted Scripture, in the hands of such a 
man as John Wesley, should shake old apathy to its 
very centre, warm and inrigorate the religious principle 
in innumerable hearts, and even where it did not con- 
vince of ecclesiastical or theological errors, of wrong 
modes of acting or thinking, should give a true direction 
to the noble zeal and emulation which it aroused, should 
point men to the victims of gross darkness, foul lusts, 
and impious rebellion against God, as those lost ones 
whom Christ came into the world to seek and to save. 

Such was Methodism in its best days, while it was 
establishing itself, while it was reforming the clergy of 
the Episcopal Church, while it was guiding to its true 
aim the renovated zeal of the old bodies of Dissenters. 
But the principle that religion is a vital, personal and 
practical concern, leads necessarily to the doctrine of 
free inquiry, of individual examination of the Scriptures, 
their genuineness and authenticity, of the comparative 
indifference of outward forms and ecclesiastical govern- 
ment, so that the gospel be preached : and there was a 
time when the Evangelical party in tt)e Church were 
almost ready to unite in an endeavor to free the Estab- 
lishment from the bondage of the State and of lay, 
unevangelical patronage, and to place her in a condition 
to undertake the large and searching reformations which 
they deemed she needed. Again, the principle that 
religion is a vital, personal and practical concern, leads 
also, by easy, upward steps, to an individual and rational 
interpretation o! the Scriptures, to the casting aside of 
tradition, authority, common consent of all Christians 
in all ages, and any other extra-scriptural supports of 
commonly-received doctrines, until there must foe a safe 
landing in liberal theology, far from Athanasian Creeds^ 
Assembly Catechisms, or John Wesley's Sermons. 
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The Higb-Cburcfa party took alarm at this double 
tendency of Evangelical principle, and the stronger- 
minded, clearer-beaded, more learned and more bold 
among tbem trod their way back firmly, decidedly, and 
with large strides towards the traditions of the first four 
centuries of the Christian Era, and now sympathize with 
Rome far more than with Geneva, stigmatize the Refor- 
mation as a great evil, contend for the independent ex- 
istence of the English Church, and desire to be known 
as Anglo-Catholics, or the English portion of the Uni- 
versal Church. It is a strong position which they have 
taken, the only position which is tenable, short of unlim- 
ited individual inquiry and responsibility, — a position 
which they can make good against all who set up *' the 
peculiar doctrines of the Gospel " as a bar against free- 
dom, but a position which they must bold by and for 
themselves — the multitude have, and can have, no sym- 
pathy with them. These Tractarian leaders — nothing 
need be said of the motley tribes of aspirants to priestly 
authority who babble in their train — these Tractarian 
leaders have spoken out too plainly, too forcibly, too 
candidly, of what the Scriptures do teach, and of what 
they do not teach, unless they be interpreted by tradi- 
tion, not to alarm the Evangelical portion of the clergy 
of the Established Church, who, for the most part, have 
lately held back from intercourse with Dissenters, and 
have become more loud than ever in their denunciation 
of rational theology, in order to show that their principle 
of the individuality of religious faith and practice does 
not lead to Socinianism. Their outcry is echoed back 
by orthodox Dissenters, angry at being deserted by 
their former allies and " dear friends," and at the im- 
putation «cast upon them that their voluntaryism, their 
independency, tlieir doctrine of a purely personal con- 
version, acceptance and justification, leads by ever 
quickening steps, if duly followed out, to the much- 
dreaded regions of Heterodoxy. 

We see, then, how it is that High-Church and Low- 
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Church, EpiscopaliaD and Dissenter, are more divided 
than ever against each other, are full of contention and 
bitterness, are struggling for the ascendancy in all direc- 
tions, and each and all direct the envenomed arrows of 
their odium theologicum against our small, but we trust, 
firm band. The Tractarians boldly say — " Not Scrip- 
ture alone, but Scripture and Tradition ! " The others, 
equally resolved to maintain ^^ the peculiar doctrines," 
contend indeed for the Scriptures as ttie only rule of 
faith, but say that they must be interpreted by the Holy 
Spirit ; that is, that men are perversei and carnal reason- 
ers if they do not come to sound orthodox conclusions. 
Thus, then, Methodism gave the modern impulse to 
individual religion — Tractarianism sees clearly its natu- 
ral and necessary tendency ; and when the latter shows 
to the former the upward bearing of its path, do we 
wonder or complain that it should not at once be able 
to bear the light ? Having had its eyes bandaged by 
mystery, when the bandage is removed by a hostile 
hand, on purpose that it may be dazzled by the glowing 
sun, do we express astonishment that it should persist in 
shutting its eyes, and prefer, at present, to grope on in 
darkness ? We are only in the crisis of a great change, 
and no crisis is pleasant, especially for those who stand 
between opposing forces, and seem to be, if they are 
not truly so, the main cause of their angry disputation 
and fierce opposition. When, under such circumstan- 
ces, we are smitten on the one cheek, without turning 
the other, we must expect to be smitten on that also. 
But patience — let patience have her perfect work. 
Let us have courage, trust, charity, and all will be well 
— if not in our time, in the time of those who shall suc- 
ceed us. Our part is to stand firm in the day^of tribu- 
lation. ''Wherefore take unto you the wh6le armor 
of God, that ye may be able to withstand in the evil 
day, and having done all, to stand." Our position is, 
still to maintain the standard of free inquiry, to defend 
it against all assaults, to prevent it from being mutilated 
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by false friends, to iDvite, to persuade men to it, and to 
warn them against trooping after merely sectarian ban- 
ners, with the narrow restrictions, the unchristian jea** 
lousies, and the unholy fears by which they are ever 
accompanied — to show that our freedom is not freedom 
from the law of Christ, from the demands of duty, from 
the requirements of conscience, from the loveliness of 
that charity which is so beautifully and affectingly de* 
scribed by the apostle Paul ; but that it leads directly to 
the feet of our Divine Master, into whatever path is 
straight before our steps, to that active, earnest, practi- 
cal love which finds objects for its exercise in all the 
true and varied interests of humanity. 



[From the UnitariaDi (London) Jane, 1846 ] 

THOUGHTS ON THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN. 

*' Lo, this only have I foand, that God hath made man upright, bat they 
have sought out many inventions." — Ecclesiaaiea, vii. 29. 

It is not tmcommon to hear these words quoted, ms though 
they afforded some countenance to that lamentable corruption of 
Cfarietian doctrine, which has received the name of Original or 
Birth Sin. As the fair inference appears to me to be precisely 
the reverse, a few remarks on them may be a suitable introduc-^ 
tion to what is further to be offered on this subject. 

I observe, therefore, that when it is said, '* God made man 
upright," it is not any particular individual man that is spoken 
of; least of all our -first progenitor Adam, whose name is not 
mentioned, either here or in any part of this book — • but the 
human race, or human nature in general. This will be obvious 
when we consider the connection, ** God hath made man or meih 
kind upright, but ihty have sought out many inventions.'' It ii 
not the sin of Adam, or of any other individual, which is said 
to have introduced universal corruption in place of the original 
purity and uprightness of human nature, and thus defeated th^ 
wise purpose and design of the beneficent Creator. On the 
contraij, as to his frame and constitution, every human being i« 
what bis Maker intended him to be. God has formed him up- 
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right, or rather (as the word might be more exactly translated)) 
formed him right. The whole frame of human nature, such as 
we find it in ourselves and our fellow-creatures around ns— the 
constitution both of body and of mind, with which we are en- 
dowed, liable though the one may be to disease and death, and 
the other to error, temptation and sin, bears no marks of the 
wrath of Him who made it, but, on the contrary, exhibits the 
proofs of His wisdom and parental kindness. Man is in truth 
the creature of God. He is fearfblly and wonderfully made, 
and in all respects admirably adapted to the situation in which 
be is placed, considered as a scene of trial, probation, and dis- 
cipline, which is intended to fit and prepare him for a future 
immortal state. 

And here I am desirous to observe in the outset, that in using 
these expressions, I would be understood as speaking not of 
Adam, or of any peculiar nature or faculty which he is supposed 
to have possessed, but of men as they now exist — of that con- 
stitution of which we are conscious in ourselves, which renders 
us rational and moral beings ; fit subjects of that moral govern- 
ment which our heavenly Father exercises over those whom he 
calls not merely His creatures but His children, in virtue of 
which they are even said to be created in his image. For in such 
.rterms do we find the sacred writers speaking, not merely of 
Adam, but of all his descendants after him. It is true, these 
latter afe oflen spoken of as a lost and abandoned race ; fallen 
man is said to be degraded from his first estate, depraved and 
corrupted to the very core, altogether born in sins. Such lan- 
guage as this, however, is used, not in Scripture, which alone 
could authorize its employment by us, but only in catechisms 
and creeds, the compositions of fallible men. In short, I see no 
ground, either from Scripture or from our experience of tlie ac- 
tual condition of man, to suppose that in natural capacity for 
knowledge, righteousness, and holiness, he is now, or ever has 
been, inferior to his first progenitor. 

Nevertheless, man has fallen; he has sinned ; — all men have 
sinned, and come far short of their duty. This unhappily ad- 
mits of no dispute ; and it becomes every one, in meditating 
upon man's liability to sin, as evinced in his own multiplied fail- 
ings and transgressions, to humble himself before God in a deep 
feeling of his own un worthiness ; not to cast the blame upon 
his Maker, as though he had been framed with an especial lean- 
ing and propensity to sin ; but to refer his offences to their true 
cause in his own abuse and neglect of opportunities, in his own 
uncontrolled or unsubdued passions, in " the lust of the flesh, 
the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life." * '^Let no man,*' 

* I. John, ii. 16. 
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Bays another apostle, ** when he is tempted, say, I am tempted 
of God ; for God cannot be tempted with evil, neither tempteth 
he any roan, but every man is tempted when he is drawn away 
of his own lusts and enticed." • 

It has been justly remarked, and the saying well deserves oar 
attention on many accounts, that the mere fact of man*s liability 
to sin is so far from beings in itself a mark of 6od*s displeasure, 
either against ourselves or against the first transgressor, that it 
results from, and seems in the present state of things to be a 
necessary consequence of, his bounty and great goodness to his 
rational creatures, f For, first, what is sin ? The apostle John 
defines it, '^a transgression of the law." But a law, properly 
speaking, is a rule of action prescribed to a rational ana intelli- 
gent being, of which he is able to perceive the propriety, and 
acknowledge the obligation. If there were no law, there could 
be no transgression; as St. Paul says, { ^sin is not imputed 
where there is no law ; '* and again, § *^the strength of sin is the 
law." In this respect, therefore, it is undoubtedly true, that man 
was and is liable to sin, not in consequence of any fall or deg- 
radation of his nature, but as the result of his hi^h powers, and 
the eminent intellectual and moral faculties with which he has 
been endowed by his Maker. Brutes cannot sin ; but is this any 
mark of excellence or superiority in their nature? By no 
means ; it is because they are not furnished with faculties which 
enables them to receive a law, to discern its wise adaptation to 
their own wants and circumstances, to acknowledge the superior 
authority of the source from which it proceeds, and their own 
consequent obligation to observe and obey it. 

Again, all the principles of our nature which expose us to 
temptation are in fact essential and indispensable parts of our 
constitution. They are not corruptions of our nature, but desr- 
rable endowments with which it has been furnished and adorned 
by its Author — not in His wrath and sore displeasure, but out 
of the overflowing of His great love and kindness to the chil- 
dren of men. Thus our bodUy sensesj which enable us to dis- 
cern and admire the works of creation, to acquire the materials 
upon which tlie powers of the mind are afterwards to be em- 
ployed, and without which they could not be called into exercise 
and cultivation at all — what are these, but inlets to temptation ? 
Our eyes enable us to see many desirable objects ; among the 
rest, many things which cannot be obtained without transgress- 
ing the laws of God and committing sin. Our eyes thus bring 

* James i. 13, 14. 

t See " Last Thoughts oa Various Important Subjects," by Noah 
Worcester, D. D., p. 16. 
t Romans, y. 13 Si Corinthians, xr. 56. 
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taropttttioo io our way^ and may be the instraments bv which 
we are seduced into the fMiths of sin ; but shall we therefore 
contend that our being able to see is a proof that our natures 
are corrupt and depraved ? In like manner, our appetitcM are 
4isefu] and necessary parts of our constitution, the occasions of 
much immediate pleasure, and as such, a mark of God^s bounty 
and kindness in making a provision for our comfortable passage 
through this world. When kept in due subordination, and taken 
into connection with other more elevated principles of our na- 
ture, which they often excite and call into action, they are the 
means of enlarging our powers, of gradually preparing us for 
more refined and valuable ^oyments, and a more spiritual state 
of existence. Without them, man could not have been what 
he is ; nor would he have been adapted for the place he now 
holds in the scale of God's creation. But it is evident that 
they also often lead him astray. They are apt to engross to 
themselves an excessive share of our attention ; at the same 
time that they excite us to diligence and activity in order to ac* 
quire the means of their gratification, and thus call the powers 
of the mind into exercise and improvement, they too oflen pre- 
vent these powers from being directed to other pursuits more 
excellent and truly worth)^ of them. They often tend to ex* 
elude more elevated pursuits, and the instruments of more eub- 
stantial and durable happiness. In our eagerness after the 
inferior pleasures the^ set before us, we are tempted to violate 
CT neglect the laws of God, when these require from us a course 
of conduct which involves restraint and self-denial. But shall 
we therefore say that it would have been better for us, if we 
had not been furnished with these principles at all, and by con- 
aequence had been incapable of deriving pleasure from the 
various objects which make impressions on our eenses ? 

Our rtUwnal nature is so constituted as to enable us to take a 
lively interest in many pursuits on which a rational being alone 
is competent to enter, and which afford us many valuable 
sources of happiness and improvement Thus, in consequence 
of the various advantages we derive from the possession of 
knowledge, we learn to take pleasure in its pursuit and acqui- 
sition for its own sake ; and that principle of cwioaitjf whicn is 
characteristic of our natures, and the more remarkably so in 
proportion as our powers are cultivated and improved by edu- 
cation, is gradually formed in every man's mind. No one, I 
am persuaded, who has ever felt this desire, or who has experi- 
enced the pleasures which flow from its gratification, can seri- 
ously think it would have been better for man to have been 
without it ; or will hesitate to acknowledge it as a most signal 
proof of our Maker's care and bounty to us his favored crea- 
tures, that he has herein made us but a little lower than the 
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Angela, — that be has etnpovered us to engage in employments 
which enable us to know ourselves, to discern bis image in his 
glorious works, and '^ look through nature up to nature's God." 
And yet it is manifest, that this very principle is the source of 
many and great temptations to sin. The admiration . which is 
bestowed on those who are looked up to as philosophers and 
wise men after the flesh, and the influence which they are per- 
mitted to exercise over those who acknowledge their superiority 
in these respects, occasion no small portion of jealousy, rival- 
shipyand animosity among such as aspire afler distinction in this 
way, and loo commonly lead them to seek after their chief hap- 
piness in a regard for the praise of men. It has been frequently 
observed, that men of learning and extensive knowledge have 
often appeared not more remarkable for their eminent and valu- 
able attainments, than for the vainglory and conceit which attend 
them. And this same principle of curiosity is still more fr^ 
quently found in a lower sphere to lead to abuses noteless lamen- 
table. But we do not on that account seek to root it out alto- 
gether ft-om our mmds; or wish it had never been there, merely 
because we should not then have been exposed to some tempta- 
tions which now occasionally betray us into sin. 

The same general remark will apply to other desires which 
appear to prevail more or less wherever men are found, and which 
may therefore be thought to be essentially connected with, and 
to arise out of, a rational and intelligent nature. Such are the 
desire of esteem, the desire of power, the love of eminence and 
distinction. These are continually urging men on to active ex- 
ertion, and enter largely into the motives which stimulate to the 
most honorable labors «od the noblest sacrifices. They are not, 
it must be confessed, the most elevated principles of action of 
which our nature is capable ; though it may be doubted whether 
those minds which are in a great measure insensible to their in- 
fluence, at least in the earlier stages of their growth, ever make 
any considerable progress in intellectual and moral improvement. 
But these principles may be abused and perverted. They may 
betray an ill-regulnted mind into the follies of pride, vanity, and 
self-conceit; — into that inordinate aiubition which scruples no 
means to acquire power, and hesitates not to use it when acqui- 
red ft>r base, selfish, and unworthy ends. Here, therefore, it 
again appears that the characteristics or principles of our nature 
which render us liable to sin by exposing us to additional and 
peculiar temptations, from which we should otherwise be frec^ 
are not proofs of our Maker's wrath and displeasure; nor do 
they indicate, as some would have us believe, a di^oinUd,faUui, 
ruined nature. On the contrary, they are essential parts of tlie 
constitution with which our heavenly Father has endowed us in 
his love and gracious kindness;-* they are destined^ and well 
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adapted by Dmne wisdom to be the instrumentB of present hap- 
piness and of moral improvement, leading the way to higher 
attainments, to greater and more substantial happiness here- 
after. 

The same may be said of the afftdiona ; — of gratitnde, 
fHendship, patriotism; — of parental attachment, of filial love. 
If any principles or sentiments can be said to be traly charac- 
teristic of human nature in its present state, surely these are 
ihey ; and it will hardly be maintained by any, that it would 
have been better if we had been without them, or if they had 
been weaker, and less influential than they commonly are. On 
the contrary, it will be admitted, if I mistake not, on all hands, 
that these affections are the source of a large portion of the 
purest happiness of which we are capable in this mortal state ; — 
and not only so, but that they furnish the demenU, if I may so 
call them, of our religions and moral education, by which this 
world is peculiarly fitted to supply a discipline which shall pre- 
pare us for a more advanced and elevated state of existence. 
They supply us with many of our worthiest and most powerful 
motives to action ; — they tend to draw us out of ourselves, 
teaching us to mind not our own things merely, but the things 
of others, to weep with them that weep, to rejoice with them 
that rejoice, and to take a deep and lively interest in whatever 
contributes to the improvement and happiness of our brethren 
of mankind. It is therefore undeninble, that that original for- 
mation of our natures which made our souls susceptible of 
these feelings, and that constitution of human^society which 
has established us in various social relations with our fellow- 
creatures, and has thus led to the deveh>pment and cultivation 
of these affections, are among the best and most valuable gifts 
of a kind Providence. We should not infer from hence, that 
human nature is a rtdn, but rather tliut it is a fair and lovely 
temple, erected under the auspices of Divine wisdom, destined 
to be sanctified and honored by being devoted to the worship 
and service of its Great Founder, and to receive continually 
more and ntore glorious embellishments from his adorning hand. 
And yet it is equally undeniable, that every one of these excel- 
lent and valuable gifts may be, and often is, the occasion and 
instrument of sin, — the inlet of new and strong and various 
temptations, to which we should not otherwise have been liable. 
The tender ties of family affection may blind us to the imper- 
fections of their objects, and lead us so far to concentrate all 
our thoughts, and exertions, and labors, for the single purpose of 
promoting their interests, as to neglect what is due to still 
higher and more important objects. Friendship, instead of 
being directed to thoee who really deserve our esteem, or are 
likely to be of essential service to us by the possession of val- 
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liable qualities and endowmenta, or by furoishing mefal advice 
and assistance in important pursuits, or by setting an edifying 
example of piety and virtue, inciting us to follow in their steps ^ 
may be so perverted as to become one of our most fatal and 
dangerous snares. Under the name and guise of friendship, 
we may be misled by those evil communications which corrupt 
good manners. The evil enticements and seductions of sinners* 
set off and adorned as they often are by qualities in themselves 
fitted to attract our esteem and admiration, may carry us far 
away from the path which leadeth unto life. The very desire 
of promoting the prosperity of our friends, may oflen tempt us 
to resort to means for this purpose utterly inconsistent with other 
and higher duties. Perverted patriotism has but too often led 
the way to the blackest sins and deepest woes that have ever 
afflicted the world and degraded human nature. 

It would be easy to follow out this general observation fur* 
ther, in its application to a greater variety of examples ; and I 
apprehend we should find, that in examining the sources and 
occasions of sin, when we ask the question, What is it that ren- 
ders man luikU to sin ? we might almost always put the question 
in this form — What is it that renders m^n capable of sinning? In 
short, we should find that in every case the causes of transgrres- 
sion are the perversion or corruption of those very principles 
which are the true glory of our frame, — which are essential to 
the happiness, almost to the existence of society among men,— 
which are required in order to render this life what it was evi- 
dently intended to become, a school of moral and religious edu- 
cation, where, as children and pupils in this earliest stage of our 
rational existence, we are gradually trained to a fitness for a 
more enduring and exalted state. 

That men sin, therefore, is no proof that their natures are 
utterly depraved and degraded ; or that they are fallen from the 
state in which our first parents were created,— or that in conse- 
quence of Adam's first transgression, it has pleased our Maker 
to frame all his posterity with souls radically corrupt, and natu- 
rally incapable of doing a good action, or harboring a single 
thought that is not essentially sinful, and deserving of God's 
wrath and curse for ever. However frequent such revolting ex- 
pressions as these may be in the creeds and theological systems 
of men, we sliall look for them in vain, or for anything like 
them, in Holy Writ. Thus we are assured in our text, tliat 
whatever any man may have made himself, God mide him right. 
He has endowed him with no principles which are in their own 
nature, and essentially, corrupt ; — the human frame and consti- 
tution is throughout a masterpiece of Divine workmanship, ad- 
mirably adapted to the condition of man in his present state, and 
necessary to the purposes of his being. Nevertheless, it ap- 
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Mmn that alt these principles, not excepting^ the meet elevated, 
important, and indispensable, may in certain circoDistances be- 
come the occasions of sin ; — they lay us open to additional and 
peculiar temptations ; and consequently, at the same time that 
they increase oor powers and add to our enjoyments, and serve 
to raise us to a higher dignity and excellence in the scale of cre- 
ated existence, they make fiiesh calls upon us for watchfulness 
and self-controi. They require continued attention and dili* 
gence, with fervent prayer to God to ^uard us from their abuse 
and misapplication. While we justly bless and praise our 
Maker for his great goodness in having thus created us in his 
own image, we should combine with our thankfulness a contin- 
ual seeking for the grace of God to direct us in the right use 
of our powers. 

The view which we have now taken of sin, as arising not 
from any thing originally corrupt in our nature, but from our 
own perversion and misapplication of that which God made 
right and adapted to the best and most excellent purposes, may 
serve to deepen our humility and self-abasement in reflecting 
on our multiplied failings and transgressions. Whatever others 
may do, toe cannot soothe oor consciences with the pretence that 
as we inherited a constitution originally sinful and debased, 
naturally incapable of anything better, so we may be excused 
in yielding to the irresistible propensities of our nature, and 
cannot be reasonably blamed for doing only that which it was 
impossible for us to avoid. Our doctrine suggests no such 
plausible apology for sin ; nor does it enable us to cast the guilt 
or the burden of it from ourselves, seeing that it is we who have 
sought out the many inventions and corrupt devices which have 
converted what God intended as the means of happiness, into 
instruments of degradation, sorrow, guilt and shame. 

I am well aware that this is far from being a ftajnUar view of 
this subject } nor do I much wonder at it, when I consider how 
eager men commonly are to lay hold on everything which seems 
to promise an apology or excuse for their vices, or may furnish 
a plausible ground for throwing the blame of them in any 
quarter but the right one ; namely, their own acquired selfish- 
ness, sordid desires, and ill- governed paesions. With such men, 
a system which authorizes, and indeed requires them to regard 
the nature which God has given them as sinful to the very core, 
may well be popular, since it relieves them from the heavy re- 
sponsibility of those vicious indulgences on which their hearts 
are set ** How can f," such a man will say, **be held answer- 
able for my offences by those who allege that I was born with 
such a coustitution of body and soul as makes me capable of 
nothing else but sin ? How can I suppose that He whose attri- 
butes are infinite mercy and impartial justice, will require at 
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my hands what He hu made me unable to perform, or will pun* 
ish what is the iDevitable result of the frame and innate prin- 
ciples of action with which He hath Himself endowed me ? If 
I have no reason to suppose that I am in the number of the 
elect, and my unregenerate nature is therefore still essentially 
and radically corrupt, so that, in spite of my best endeavors, all 
J do and think must be only evil and that continually, why 
should I trouble myself about self-control and self-government ? 
Why should I hesitate to gratify my present inclinations, and act 
according to the nature which it has pleased the Author of my 
being to give me ? '* 

Far be it from me to insinuate that the prea/ehera of this doc- 
trine are accustomed to draw from it such practical conclusions 
as these. T know well that they commonly take pains to recon- 
cile it to the dictates of what I rejoice to believe is the ncrfuro/ 
bias of the human mind, in favor of holiness and virtue. But I 
am not on that account the less persuaded, that such inferences 
as I have described are those which will most readily present 
themselves to the sinner who is anxious to find some plausible 
apology for persisting in his evil ways ; and I must acknowledge 
they appear to me so decidedly the most natural and reasonable 
inferences, that I cannot for a moment doubt that they are in 
fact deduced and acted upon by many. 

I cannot but rejoice in my inability to put my readers off 
with such ^ smooth preaching " as this. I cannot tempt any 
man to lay the flattering unction to his soul, which is fairly de- 
rived from the doctrine, that he was altogether born in sins, and 
is naturally capable of nothing better ; that he has received 
from his Maker, or inherited from Adam (it matters not which, 
for to my mind these expressions amount to the same thinff), a 
nature disabled from good, and wholly prone to evil. I am 
bound to remind him unceasingly, that God has made him right; 
by which I mean, not that he has made him holy and ffood— 
that must be his own work — but that He has so wisely con- 
structed his frame, and inspired him with such admirable fac- 
ulties and princi*ples of action, and placed him in such circum- 
stances tending to promote their development and due cultivation, 
as to leave him altogether without excuse, if he still falls away, 
afler one or another of those many inventions which sinful men 
have sought out for the indulgence of their own inordinate pas- 
sions and craving lusts. Without doubt we are all so placed, 
as to expose us to multiplied temptations; our Maker knows it, 
and intended it But this is essential to the main design of the 
present state, which was destined to be a scene of probation 
and discipline for the formation and development of our moral 
nature. It should be a motive with us to watchfulness and 
prayer, that we may not be so led into temptation as to fall under 
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Its evil iniliieBce. While we feel ovrselves exposed to danger, 
we riimll be excited to avail ouraelvee to the utoiost of the op- 
portanities and advantages which our condition supplies. We 
are bom, it is true, into a world where sin hath entered ; bat it 
is a world into which virtue hath entered alsa Are we in dan- 
ger from the enticement of sinners ? Let as derive support and 
encouragement from tlie bright examples of all Christian graeea 
Are we painfully conscious in ourselves of the weakness of 
human nature ? Let us admire and imitate its strength, as- we 
may often behold it displayed in'^a glorious and secce^iiil strug- 
gle with the powers of darkness — having derived wisdom from 
experience, self-possession fcpm moral discipline, arrayed in the 
armor of God through faith in Him who hath overcome the 
world. Let as be of good cheer then, and brace up our courage 
for the contest. Our heavenly Father hath furnished us amply 
with the means, and in the word of His grace he hath given us 
light to direct us in our course, and encouragement to persevere 
onto the end. 

Remember it is He that hath made you what vou are, not for 
sin, but that you may press forward towards perfection. Strive 
thus to accomplish your destination, in a diligent use of the 
means he hath provided, and fervent prayer for guidance from 
above, and your labor will not be in vain in the Lord. 



BIBUCAL ASTRONOMY. 

TiTE Hebrews, even in patriarchal times, were acquainted with 
certain of the lesser heavenly bodies. Job speaks (ix. 9) of 
Arcturus, Orion, and Pleiades. The heavens would natarally 
attract the attention of these early tenants of the earth, especi* 
ally in Arabia and Palestine, the rather because, as shepherds, 
they passed much of their time in the open air, watching their 
flocks by night as well as by day. While engaged in the 
musings to which such a position would naturally give rise, they 
would, under the influence of a creative imagination, easily be led 
to form the stars first into groups, and then into the shapes of ani* 
mals. Hence rose the signs of the zodiac. The word which, 
in the common version, is rendered Arcturus, means probably the 
Great Bear. The sons of Arcturus (Job xxxviii. dQ) are the 
stars that accompany it, now called * the tail of the bear.' Her- 
der renders the words in the passage last referred to — ' Lead 
forth the bear with her young.' The passage speaks of the con- 
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Btellatkm M eoodueted round and round the pole aft by 
unseen hand, like a mother with her children. God if made to 
appeal to this phenomenon as a manifestation of his majesty and 
power, and as far above the skill of man. Who ever looked on 
that beautiful constellation, and marked its regular revolutions, 
'without feeling that its positions and movements were such as 
the Almighty Creator only could produce ? 

Orion was a constellation which was conceived of as a mighty 
and impious giant bound upon the sky: hence the expressioOy 
* Canst thou loose the bands of Orion ? ' (Job sxxvUi. 31V Ac- 
cording to eastern tradttion, this giant was Nimrod, the founder 
of Babylon. By the aid of a telescope, about two thousand stars 
have been seen in this constellation ; and, in what is termed ^the 
sword of Orion,* there is a nebnhi, almost visible to the naked 
eye, which is comptited to exceed the sun in sine two trillions 
two hundred thousand billion times. Surely, if Job found in the 
starry heavens evidence for the power, providence, and majesty 
of GtMi, we have incomparably greater reasons for so doing with 
•the sublime views which astronomy has in our time laid open. 

The Hebrew word rendered Pleiades, denotes a duriar. The 
name is given to the cluster of stars in the neck of the eonslei«> 
lation Taurus, of which six or seven may be seen by the naked 
eye ; bat as many as two hundred have been counted by the aid 
of a telescope. 

The morning star was known (Isa. xiv. 12 ; Rev. ii. 38). In 
Job XX vi. 13, is mentioned ' the crooked serpent ; ' the Dragon is 
still one of the constellations ; it lies between the Great and the 
Little Bear, spreading itself, as it were, in windings across the 
heavens. The Zodiac is also mentioned in Job xxxviii. 32, nn* 
der a name which signifies dwelling places or lodgings, beeause 
in them the sun appears to dwell one afler another. Of the sep* 
arate signs, only one is mentioned^ namely, the Twins (Acts 
xxviii. 1 1), by the terms *■ Castor and Pollux.' ^ The chambers of 
the sonth,' in Job ix. 9, may indicate the stars hidden in the 
southern hemisphere, or rather in a southerly direction, in the 
dark recesses of the south. In Job xxxviii. 33, Jehovah asks, 
'Kno«vest thou the ordinances of heaven ? ' We are apt, in the 
knowledge of astronomy which we now possess, to think that 
Job's knowledge was most insignificant, even when it was true. 
And, certainly our acquaintance with these 'ordinances' is suffi-* 
ciently great and accurate to foster within us the most deeply 
felt piety ; but, afler all that Tycho Brah^, Kepler, Newton and 
others have taught, we have learnt to small purpose, if we are 
not convinced that what we know is, relatively to what remains 
to be learnt, only little more than was known to the patriarchs 
of old. And those who condemn the Bible, because it does not 
teach as much as the Meaniqut CeUste of La Place, in effect 
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CMideiQD that work itaelf, which, there is every reason to helieve, 
will, in process of time, have to give place to more comprehen- 
sive as well as more exact views of the vast and immeasurable 
oniverse of God. A work which sets forth the highest truth of 
its age — especially if, like the Bible, it applies that truth to the 
l^reat purposes of religion — will be regarded by all wisely judg- 
\ng men as '* a pearl of great price," and ** a possession for ever," 
notwithstanding any changes which may be brought by the con- 
Btant advances of a ceaselessly progressive civilisation. 

About A. D. 1500, Copernicus had satisfied himself that the 
«un is the centre of the solar system. In 1610, Galileo, having 
invented a telescope, discovered Jupiter's satellites, and the 
moon-like phases of Venus. These discoveries supplied additi- 
onal arguments for the truth of the Copernican system. This 
aystem Galileo defended in his writings, which were, on that 
account, condemned as heretical by the Inquisition^ who, on the 
generally .received opinion that tlie Scripture taught that the 
earth, a stationary body, was the centre of the world, accounted 
the new opinions to be contradicted by, and hostile to, the Bible. 
There thus appeared to exist a contrariety between Scripture and 
science. This contrariety haa been met by drawing a distinc- 
tion between religious and physical tenets. The former it is 
the object of the Bible to teach. In the case of the latter, it 
merely reproduces what in any period it finds prevalent " On 
this point," says Professor Whewell, — ** Indications of a Cre- 
ator," p. 5, — ** it is reasonably held that the phrases which are 
found in Scripture respecting astronomical fiicts are not to be 
made use of to guide our scientific opiniona ; they may be sup- 
posed to answer their end if they fall in with common notions, 
and are thus efiectually subservient to the moral and religious 
import of revelation. «. 

'* The meaning which any generation puts upon the phrases of 
Scripture, depends, more than ia at first supposed, upon the re- 
ceived philosophy of the time. Hence, while men imagine that 
they are contending for revelation, they are in fact contending for 
their own interpretation of revelation, unconsciously adapted to 
what they believe to be rationally probable. And the new inter- 
pretation which the new philosophy requires, and which appears 
to the older school to be a fatal violence done to the authority of 
religion, is accepted by their successors without the dangerous re- 
sults which were apprehended. When the language of Scripture, 
invested with its new meaning, has become familiar to men, it is 
found that the ideas which it calls up are quite as reconcilable 
as the former ones were with the soundest religious views. And 
the world then looks back with surprise at the error of those who 
thought that the essence of revelation was involved in their own 
arbitrary version of some collateral circumstance. At the pros- 
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ent day, we can hardly conceive bow reasonable men abould 
have imagined that religious reflections on the stability of the 
earth, and the beauty of the luminaries which revolve round it, 
would be interfered with by its being acknowledged, that this 
rest and motion are apparent only.** — PtopU*i Dictionary of 
the Bible. 
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THE JOYFUL MESSAGE. 



Come to Jesus, come away : 
Let each worldly bond be burst, 

Let our souls forget their clay — 
Long, too long, in bondage nurs'd. 

Learn of Him the meek, the lowly, 
Who, for thee, was captive led; 

And for thee, though high and holy. 
On the Cross of Calvary bled. 

Learn of Him the meek and humble, 
Never from bis counsels roam j 

He can help you when you stumble. 
He can take the lost ones home. 

Come — and He will give you pardon*-^ 
Clothe you in His raiment bright ; 

He, who sorrowed in the garden. 
Welcomes to the realms of light. 

Mary, 

Belfast, 21«^ Jan. 1846. 
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[From the Unitarian, (London) Jnly, 1836.] 

NO YES'S TRANSLATIONS. 

JL .ATeto Translation of the Proverbsy Ecclesiastesj and 

the CarUidea, with InbrodudUnu and JsToUa^ dd^ explanatory. 
By George R. Noteb, D. D., Haocock Professor of Hebrew, 
A'C, and Dexter Lecturer in Harvard University. Boston: 
James Munroe and Co. London : Chapman, Brothers, 121 
Newgate-street, 1846. pp. 290. 

We rejoide at every fresh indication of renewed ef- 
forts to make the writings of the Oid Testament more 
intelligible to the mass of mankind. Apart from the 
opinion that many of them are the productions of in- 
spired men, they are the most valuable ancient docu- 
ments the world possesses. There is no collection of 
books relating to the earlier history of our race, which 
will bear any comparison with them. Where shall the 
historian find an account of the infancy of humanity, 
except in those primitive works of the human miod 
which are contained in the Old Testament ? All the 
monuments of Egyptian, Chaldsan, and Phoenician lit- 
erature, have either entirely perished, or are left to us 
in such a mutilated state as to afford us but few indica- 
tions of the early intellectual and moral growth of man. 
Committed to the Priests for preservation, we find that 
all the most valuable writings of these nations shared 
the destruction of their religious teachers, and of their 
temples : while many of the earliest, and most of the 
later literary productions of the Hebrews, have sur- 
vived a course of the most violent changes in their con- 
dition, and now stand forth before the world, as the de- 
positories of the most valuable and credible accounts of 
the philosophy, civilization, and general culture of the 
people of antiquity. 

But it is not only in a historical point of view, that the 
literature of the Hebrews is worthy of our attention and 
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regard. The Poetry of that people, in many respects, 
surpasses the rich and varied compositions of the Greeks 
and Romans. So far as mere art is concerned, it may 
not bear comparison with the highest styles, that were 
cultivated among them ; but in substance it is superior, 
not only to anything which Greece or Rome has pro* 
duced, but also to every other collection of poetry that 
the world has known. There is a purity and serenity 
about it which are peculiar to it, and which have irre- 
sistible charms for all hearts in all times. There is a 
moral and religious atmosphere surrounding it, which is 
to be found in no other poetic region, and which is in- 
vigorating to man's higher nature, in whatever circum- 
stances he is placed, as well as suited to promote his 
spiritual growthin every variety of condition. 

Believing this to be its character, we have often re- 
gretted that our youth should be so entirely confined in 
their studies to reading, which is of a purely heathen 
complexion, while the field of Hebrew literature, con- 
taining such invaluable treasures, is never traversed by 
them, except for theological purposes. Let it not be 
said that it is not extensive or rich enough to demand 
attention. Those who have searched it have found 
there the germs of our immortal works. Milton is in- 
debted to it for his ^^ Paradise Lost," and ^^ Sampson 
Agonistes." Raphael, Michael Angelo, Leonardo da 
Vinci, Corregio, the Caracci, Rubens, and Vandyke 
based a part of their undying fame on subjects which 
tbey found within its boundaries ; while Handel and all 
our great musicians have derived their inspirations from 
the scenes which it has unfolded to their view. 

Regarded only as literary productions <, we are con« 
vincexl that a more intimate acquaintance with the He- 
brew writings than is generally cultivated, would have an 
elevating influence upon society at large. But, consid- 
ered morally and religiously^ we cannot doubt, not- 
withstanding all that is said to the contrary, that a more 
extensive knowledge of them would give a higher tone 
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to our noralily, and t deeper fervor to our devdtioBal 
spirit than those which are prevalent •*— a tone and a 
fervor in perfect accordance with the spirit of Jesus. 
The Law of Moses, encumbered as it is with ceremo* 
nial directions, cootains principles which have |ed thou* 
sands on to righteousness, and a^ capable of leading on 
thousancb tnore. The loftj strains of tbe Proipfaet^ 
have inspifed unnumbered souls with glorious truths 
which have aniixiated, and cheering hopes which have 
sustained them, and they possess the power to inspire 
numbers now, with like truth and hopes. The Songs 
of David have supported mukitudes in the depths of 
grief and despondency ; and thty aH bMI the well- 
spring from which flow maay of the divine consolatioes 
that animate the drooping spirit, cheer the fainting heart, 
and soothe the aching bead. Even the historical por- 
tions of the Old Testament are not devoid of desirable 
ntoral and spiritual influences. It would-be difficult to say 
what a child can read with greater benefit than ibe early 
history of Samuel ; how a youth can better arm himself 
than t^ studying the examples of the youthful Joseph and 
David ; where friendship can find a greater incentive to 
fidelity than in the beautiful story of Ruth and Naonsii ; 
or what faith, afiTeCiion, and fortitude can be more profit- 
ably emulated by our matrons and mothers, than those 
of the matrons and mothers of Israel. 

Convinced of the truth of these remarks, we deplore 
the neglect into which the Old Testament has fallen, 
not only in our literary institutions, but among the peo- 
ple at large. Tlie cause of this, in the latter case, we 
believe to be, the obscurity tohich hangs ov^r a consid^ 
erable portion of the authorized version. Divided into 
chapters and verses in the most arbitrary manner^.and, 
in many instances anything but clearly translated, it has 
become, to the masses, unintelligible. They have had 
helps, indeed, of a certain character, for the purpose of 
unravelling the difiiculties which meet the eye on almost 
every page ; but it may reasonably be c|ueslioned whe- 
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Cher tbosd helps have not inci^eased, instead of diiiuo- 
isbad, those difficukies. Nearly all the coaimeaitators, 
vhost uorks have been acceeeible to the people^ have 
takea dilfereDt views of each really difficult passage. 
This has arisen frooi the expositors having paid too lit- 
tle attentioti to the translation of the originaL Indeed, 
such works have been, but too frequently, undertaken 
by men who knew comparatively little of the Hebrew 
language, and who were guided more by their theolog- 
ical opinions, in the explanations they offered, than by 
sound criticism. The results of their conflicting opin- 
ions have been, that many truly devout men have de- 
spaired of arriving at any satisfactory conclusions, while 
infidelity has triumphed over their vain attempts to dis- 
pel the difficulties on which it had taken its stand. 
There has been another class of commentators, bow- 
ever, who have pursued their work, with profound leari^ 
ing and juc^ment, and whose chief object has beeli to 
show what the received translaiian ought to be. But 
the results of their labors have benefitted only a few ; 
they have been considered luxuries for the studious, 
who could give their time to reading folios and quartos, 
instead of being embodied in a revised translation of the 
Scriptures, which would have done more to make the 
Sacred Writings understood and respected by the com- 
munity, than all the cheap commentaries combined. 
This will be evident, we think, to all who have read the 
beautiful translations of the New Testament, by Mr. S. 
Sharpe, and the late Mr. Edgar Taylor. The English 
reader finds the majority of bis difficulties removed in 
such translations, and is spared the annoyance, when he 
goes to the Scriptures in order to find nourishment for 
bis piety, and strength for his virtuous resolutions, of 
having to search through pages of comment in order to 
find the light and help which he requires. 

It has been the object of Dr. Noyes, the tide of one 
of whose works we have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle, to do for the Poetical Books of the Old TestA- 
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naent, what the two above named gentlemen have done 
for all those of the New, viz.^ to gwe a faUhful repre* 
$tnt<Uion of tht literal eente of the originaL He com- 
menced with the book of Job, which was first published 
in 1827, and again in 1838, in an improved form with 
corrections and additions to the notes. In 1831 he is- 
sued from the press his ^^ New Translation of the Book 
of Psalms," which has for some time been out of print, 
but which, on account of its intrinsic excellence, we 
rejoice to hear, will soon appear in a new edition. His 
larger work, *^ A New Translation of the Hebrew 
Prophets, arranged in Chronological order,^' was pub- 
lished in three volumes, the first in 1833 and again in 
1 843, the other two in 1 837. The last of the series of 
six volumes is now before us, and contains ^* A New 
Translation of the Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Can- 
ticles." 

We have, at various times, examined the first five 
volumes of Dr. Noyes's works, and can say that we 
have never found in our language, translations of the 
various books they contain, which have pleased us nearly 
so well. His translation of Job appears a different 
poem to that we meet i^vith in the authorized version, 
where it is worse translated than any other book. Not 
that he has altered its beautiful forms of expression un- 
necessarily, but by avoiding the abominable custom of 
cutting it up into verses and chapters, by giving it a po- 
etic form, by distinctly marking the speeches of the 
dramatis per^once, and by a new translation of the most 
obscure passages, be has thrown a light upon the whole 
which adds greater lustre to its universally acknowledged 
excellence. The same may be said of bis translation 
of the Psalms. Those invaluable treasuries of religi- 
ous experiences, of devotional expressions, and of sub- 
lime doctrines, are made richer than ever to the Eng- 
lish reader, by being made more faithful to the original. 
His larger work on the Prophets, must ever be prized 
hy the lover of genuine poetry ; and the theological in- 
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quirer will be grateful for so valuable a help. The ar- 
rangement of the writings in their probable chronologi- 
cal order will afford him much facility for the study of 
thero, and the division of each book into distinct pro- 
phecies, instead of into chapters, will disperse much of 
the darkness which has so long overshadowed those 
beautiful portions of the Old Testament. If there is 
one thing we regret the absence of in this work, it is an 
introduction to each of the books, similar in character 
to those which precede the translations of Job, the 
Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and the Canticles. From Dr. 
Noyes's pen such an addition would have been invalu- 
able ; and, although he has distinctly stated that, it is 
his object to limit his labors to the business of trans- 
lation, we trust in future editions he will be induced to 
overstep the boundary he has assigned for himself, in 
the direction we have indicated. 

When we received the last volume, we feared it 
would be far less interesting than the former ones. The 
amatory verses of the Canticles have never had many 
charms for us, even when considered in their true char- 
acter. The Book of Ecclesiastes contains doctrines 
which we have not cared to recur to, after studying the 
more cheering ones of the Psalms and Prophets. And 
the Proverbs, excellent as they are, have always ap- 
peared tame after the impassioned strains of David and 
Isaiah. But upon a careful examination, we are led to 
the conclusion that we should have been deprived of a 
great treasure had not this volume appeared. It con- 
tains indications of the same diligence and ability having 
been bestowed upon it, which have characterized its pre- 
decessors. The notes are even more copious than those 
in the other volumes, with the exception of the first ; 
and the meaning of many passages which were before 
unintelligible, has been made distinct and clear. 

Besides, each of the books contained in it has its 
value. Dr. Noyes justly remarks, " the Book of Pro- 
verbs is, in a moral and religious point of view, one of 
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the iD08t valuable portions of the Old Testament. It 
gtres a view of the Jewish religion and morality, as 
pervading the common life of the Jews, much more 
favorable than that which we receive from the accounts 
of the ceremonies and forms which are elsewhere en- 
joined." To have this view rendered clearer by one 
whose researches have qualified him for the task, is a 
bene6t, for which those who are interested in the history 
of Israel, cannot be too grateful. The book opens, 
moreover, with some of the most beautiful ^^ morel dis- 
courses in praise of wisdom, and urging to the practice 
of virtue, especially the virtue of chastity ; '' while its 
doctrines, compareil with those which were prevalent \ 
ra the heatlien world, appear to the greatest advantage. 
Of Eeclesiastes our author says, ^^ that while it nray 
be coticeded that the writer has given a more melan- 
choly view of human life than is consistent with the 
spirit of Christianity or of a comprehensive pbilosofrfiy, 
. . . • • it may be inferred that be was a man of 
wisdom, virtue, and religion, according to the light 
which he had. He was not a fatalist, nor a skeptic, or 
epicurean, in any offensive sense of those terms. If 
be had doubts, they related to subjects upon which be 
had no light from the religion of bis fathers and his 
country. If he recommended the enjoyment of life, 
it was such an enjoyment as was consistent with virtue 
and religion. A deep sense of religion was evidently 
habitual to him, notwithstanding the difficulties which 
perplexed bis understanding. He has a Nving faith in 
a wise and a benevolent God, and a righteous govern- 
ment of the world, though the principles of this govern- 
ment are regarded by him as being beyond the compre- 
hension of man." If such be a correct view of tbe 
author, and tl at it is we have no doubt, bis work can- 
not be too highly prized as an evidence of our utter 
inability to solve the mysterioas problems of our being 
without the aid of Christianity. As such, it may be 
read with pro6t by all classes of persons, especially 
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with the aid which Dr. Noyes has afibrded for its full 
compreheDsioo. 

We shall not say much of the last book in the volume. 
The traoslator remarks upon it '^ that it will bear a very 
favorable comparison with the selections from the Idyls 
of Theocritus, and the songs of Anacreon, which are 
read id our most approved literary institutions." If it 
is considered as belonging to this class of productions, 
let it be read as such, by all who have a taste for it. 
They wiU find a great amount of useful information in 
Dr« Noyes's notes to aid them in their pursuit. For our 
own part, we are willing to dispense with it, although 
we feel deeply indebted to the translator for having 
given it a place in his volume, because we believe ^' the 
cause of religion demands that it should be understood 
to be what it is," and, because to make it so understood, 
has been the chief reason for its admission into this col* 
lectioo of the Hebrew poems. 

Before we take leave of these translations, we would 
offer a few remarks upon their general excellence. One 
feature in them which has pleased us particularly is 
their freedom from many of the Hebrew idioms, which, 
we think, have hitherto obscured the meaning of the 
Sacred Writings to a great extent. For example, in 
Isaiah xvi. 2, we have a description of the daughters of 
Moab, and in verses 3 — 5, an address from them to 
the Jews. But there is nothing to indicate the com- 
mencement of the address in the authorized version, be- 
cause it was a common idiom among the Hebrews to 
omit the word *' saying," which an English writer would 
have placed at the end of the second verse, and our 
translators saw fit to bind themselves down to that idiom. 
Dr. Noyes has avoided it, and the consequence is, that 
the commencement of the address is distinctly marked, 
and the whole passage rendered clear. In some places 
the absence of these Hebraisms may be regretted. For 
instance, in Ecclesiastes i. 2, the authorized version 
reads ; ^' Vanity of vanities, saitb the preacher, vanity 

9* 
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of vanities, all is vanity ; " and w« doubt wfaetiMr tke 
emendation of our author will be readily afpnyred^ 
^^ Mere vanity, says the preacher, mere vanity, all is 
vanity." But we think the alteration a good one. It 
is not so poetical, indeed, but it conveys a more dis- 
tinct idea to the English reader ; in feet it conveys pre- 
cisely th€ idea of the writer ; and since it ought to be 
the first object of a translator to express the meaaing of 
the original, and not to please the faney, we «re glad 
that Dr. Noyes has uniformly adhered to this obj^t. 
This freedom from idioms, now little understood by the 
community, is, however, only one of the recommenda- 
tion^ of these translations. They are characterized 
throughout by a nice discernment of tbe meaning of 
words, by a uniformity of style, by an adherence to tfaa 
rules of a just criticism, and by a respect for the forms 
of speech which our associations with the common ver- 
sion have hallowed, whenever they conveyed the mean- 
ing of the writers, that lead us to assign the very first 
rank to Dr. Noyes as a biblical translator. Sincerely 
do we thank him for his labors, guided as they have 
been by accurate leamtng, a sober judgment, and a 
pure taste. Our hope is that he may find them- so welt 
appreciated by the public, as to be induced to apply 
himself to the translation of the other books of ttie Okl 
Testament, and to issue the whole, in one volume, at a 
price which will place it within the reach of all* 



[From the Irish Unitarian, (Belfast) July, 1846.] 

MODERN ORTHODOXY. 

(TRANSLATED FROMT M. COaCJEREL.) 

ON MIRACLES. 

The second point adverted to in oar statement of 
general principles regarded the miracles recorded in 
Holy Scripture — " We believe in the miracles of the 
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Old and New Teslameots." These words are suffi- 
cicttfly explicit. Certainly tbey go too far for the most 
moderate RatioHaiiStQ, and tbey are comprehensive 
enough for the most rigorous orthodoxy. We venture 
not to add a word to this profession, nor to say what 
coastitutes a miracle. It would be easy to prove that 
every definition of a miracle hitherto attempted, even 
the most universally admitted, viz. *^ A miracle is a 
temporary and local suspension of a law of Nature," 
are exceedingly imperfect — do not meet every case, 
and cannot satisfy the requirements either of reason or 
religion* But without broaching this disputed point, 
this we may say, that it is a true triumph for the Chris** 
tian faith and an immense advantage to its defenders, 
that akhough no theologian has yet succeeded in giving 
a clear definition of a miracle, all the world knows full 
well witboot definition what a miracle is. No one is 
deceived in this particular, and events of this kind offer 
so many characteristic features, stand out so distinctly 
from the ordinary record of human affairs, and the 
usual coarse of God's Provideiice, that a miracle al* 
ways appears miraculous, as a ray of the Sun appears 
always turAinous. This has been proved a thousand 
tunes, both in the case of the believer and the skeptic. 
The one believes what the other denies, but neither 
can fail to know where the point in controversy is the 
reality or otherwise of some miraculous narration. A 
definition of a miracle may therefore be important when 
one writes a formal defence of the Christian faith, but 
it is hardly required when one makes a simple statement 
of his belief. The word Miracle is sufficient, it de- 
fines itself, and needs no commentary. The idea of 
direct intervention of divine power is distinctly under- 
stood. The fact is admitted as historically true, and the 
hand of God recognised in its existence. Tlierefore 
where the direct and positive intervention of a divine pow- 
er is seen in any event, there is a miracle ; if that inter- 
vention is not seen, the event becomes an ordinary his- 
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torical fact or a natural pbenomenen. After this explana-* 
tioD we cannot believe that any Orthodoxy will refuse 
to admit the qualification we have annexed to our general 
principle — * ^^ We believe in the miracles of Holy 
Scripture, after having examined by the rules of a sound 
criticism what facts are to be placed in this class." 
Not even the most implicit credulity can dispute this 

1)osition, and pretend to receive facts as miraculous be- 
ore being assured that they have the marks of miraculous 
intervention impressed upon them. This is not an inge- 
nious and flexible rule, invented for the advantage of a 
system, and designed by degrees to efface all miraculous 
agency from the events recorded in the Holy Scriptures. 
This is not a magazine which incredulity prepares in 
advance, where she stores and sharpens weapons for her 
attack upon the truth of the Bible ! Who believes in a 
miracle without knowing whether it be a miracle or not ? 
The best proof that any event merits the name is the 
impossibility of explaining it otherwise than by admit- 
ting miraculous agency, and this admission implies the 
previous search into its claims to such agency : if the 
marks of divine power are obvious, there is a miracle ; 
if not, there is ordinary history, and our trust in this 
method is so assured, that we believe it is impossible 
that any deception can exist upon the subject. 

The wonders wrought by Almighty power are so 
marvellous, that we have no fear in submitting them to 
examination. When the lame man in the temple, 
whose wonderful case is narrated in Acts iii. leaped to 
his feet and walked, praising God in the presence of 
the astonished multitude, St. Peter said to the people, 
^^ Why look ye so earnestly on us, as tliougb by our 
own power or^holiness we had made this man to walk." 
So it is with us ; we look for a moment to man, the 
feeble instrument of divine power, and recognising bis 
insufficiency, we lift our eyes to the Divine Being, the 
true author of the wonder and the blessing. 

But it may be objected that in thus minutely examin- 
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log the mtractiloos aarratives in Scripture, in thus seek* 
ing to ascertain whether they raay not be severed from 
Heaven and brought down to earth, we run the risk of 
materially reducing their number, and depriving the 
Sacred llistories of that marvellous feature which so 
clearly separates them from other records. It is an 
easy matter to allay this fear without stopping to tax it 
with superstition. 

It is not the number of its miracles which consti- 
tutes the value of a religion, it is their greatness, their 
holiness, their utility, their certainty. The con- 
troversy between skepticism and faith turns not upon 
the point whether there be many or few miracles re- 
corded in the Bible, but whether there be any. One 
single well authenticated fact of this kind is worth a 
thousand doubtful, and that the number, compared with 
the importance of the facts, is of little importance in 
this matter, the sacred writers themselves have shown, 
when they declare that Christ and his apostles perform- 
ed many miracles not recorded in the Gospel history. 
John xxi. 25. 

Very different such a declaration from the course 
pursued by the compilers of the Books of Legends and 
Lives of Saints in after tknes, who appear to think thai 
a multitude of marvels compensated for the want of 
truth in their recitals, and hope to pass off their baM 
and meaningless tales by varying and multiplying them 
without end. If one miracle is true, a thousand may 
be. If sight is given to one blind man, hearing to one 
deaf, the use of his limbs to one cripple, heahh to one 
leper, — if one tempest is calmed, one loaf increased 
into ample provision for a multitude, if but once a tomb 
is opened at Bethany, and he who had lain four days 
in the grave called forth to life, — what matters it that 
these wonders are not again and again renewed } Once 
performed, they are as miraculous, and prove as much, 
as if they were a thousand times repeated. In one 
sense they prove more, for it is their greatness that 
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attracts attention to their rarity. The waves of every 
sea would have been as easily calmed as the storm on 
the Lake of Genesaretb, and the tombs of all the dead 
as easily opened as the sepulchre of Lazarus. If there 
is but one example given in the Gospels, it is simply 
because the Lord judged one example sufficient. 

Another important consideration we should wish to 
indicate, is this-— that God does nothing superfluous. 
He has permitted sufficient wonders to be performed 
to afford ample evidence for the faith of the believer, 
and yet to leave room for the free asency of the man 
disposed to doubt. The vain fears of those who trem- 
ble lest the number of the miracles should be lessened 
by examination, is distinctly condemned in the words 
of Abraham to the rich man, who said of his surviving 
brethren, desiring that an additional miracle should be 
wrought for their conviction, ^^ If one went unto them 
from the dead, they would repent ; " and Abraham re- 
plied, ^^ They have Moses and the Prophets ; if they 
hear them not, neither will they be persuaded though 
one rose from the dead." 

Nor should it be forgotten, that if we refuse to ex- 
amine with attention the character of an event before 
placing it in the rank of a miracle, if we rely solely 
upon appearances, we run the risk of being deceived, 
of regarding an ordinary circumstance as a divine 
prodigy, and of thus attributing to God false marvels 
unworthy of his nature. 

If a narrative in the Scriptures contains some un- 
usual features, the explanation of which is at first sight 
difficult, some points of detail, which prove how often 
truth is different from probability, must we hasten to 
conclude that a miracle has been performed, and add a 
new marvel to the annals of religion ? If Jacob en- 
deavors, in conformity with the prejudice which has 
prevailed in other and subsequent ages, to multiply his 
flocks more rapidly than Laban — if Samson finds a 
swarm of bees in the skeleton of a lion — if Absalom, 
carried by his mule beneath a tree, is caught by the 
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hmir, and^ thus dies, ought we, because such narratives 
are extraordinary, to regard them as miraculous ? We 
hesitate not to say that this absence of reflection— -*this 
blind faith — this fear of believing too little and exam- 
ining too much — is an insult to religion, to the divine 
origin of the sacred writings, to the glory of the true 
miracles which they do narrate — an error which, in 
despoiling the Bible of its simplicity, weakens instead 
of confirming faith. We go still further, and we avow 
our conviction that a serious study of the miracles of 
the Scriptures will not have the effect of decreasing 
their number. He must know little of the Bible who 
thinks the contrary. The marvels which it relates are, 
with few exceptions, so clear and striking — God shows 
himself in them so near to us, that it is vain to deny 
their miraculous character, and the unbelief which 
boldly exclaims, ^^ it is false," is obliged to acknow- 
ledge that ^^%f it be true, it is divine." 

Let the reader review, in imagination, the Life of 
Moses, and the miracles of Christ and his apostles, and 
ask himself on what pretence he can refuse to admit 
the miraculous character which they exhibit. The 
boldest attempts of Rationalism to explain them in a 
natural sense have merely confirmed the important truth, 
that what Revelation proclaims as divine, cannot be re- 
duced to the simple proportions of humanity. 

This last remark points to that which constitutes in 
our eyes an irresistible proof of the truth of the mira- 
cles of Scripture, and that is, the impossibility of 
separating them, or tearing them away from the Gospel 
history. They do not exist in the form of detached 
fragments, they are not placed apart in distinct chap- 
ters, they are, on the other hand, so united, com- 
mingled, and engrained with the rest of the narrative, 
so bound up with all that accompanies them, with all 
that follows them, that to remove them is to discard all, 
as a tissue disappears when the woof is destroyed. 
This proof, at once religious, historic, and literary, is 
unquestionably the most forcible reply, perhaps the onl' 
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reply, that can be made to the objections of the un- 
believer. Miracles are in the Gospels — ^thej cannot 
be separated from them — ^they are bound to Revelation 
by an indissoluble chain, and in the narrative of Chrbt^s 
mission, his cradle, his cross, his tomb, and his eternal 
throne, stand and fall together. 



[From the Loodon loquinr, No. 103.] 

THE VOICE OP GOD. 

WasN our first parents underneath the trees 
Of Eden wandered, — the soft southern breeze^ 
Amongst the branches whisp'ring, not alone 
Broke on the evening air,, — a solemn tone 
Fell on their awe-struck senses as they walked--* 
The living voice of God, which with them talked. 

When upon Sinai's rugged mountain-height 
The prophet knelt in loneliness and night, 
''As a man talketh with his friend/' the Lord 
With Moses talked ; — to him, while thunders roared. 
And lightnings filled the Israelites with awe, 
The living voice of God. proclaimed the law. 

And when, o'er Jordan's waters meekly bending. 
The Saviour stood, the heavenly Dove descending 
Upon his head ; — the people, wond'ring, hear 
The living voice of God, to mortal ear 
Declaring Christ his well-beloved Son, 
And the Redeemer's work on earth begun* 

That voice has ceased ; no more by glancing stream,— 

Nor in the garden^s. shade, or sunny gleam, — 

Nor on the mountain, silent and untrod. 

May mortal hear the living voice of God. 

He, the Creator, slumbers not, nor sleeps. 

Yet silently his watch o'er nature keeps. 

And yet we do not wander here alone ; 
A still, small voice, in deep mysterious tone. 
Is beard within our hearts, — speaking of fear, 
Or gently breathing words of holy cheer. 
Christian, attend ! it is thy Father's voice ; 
Oh ! follow its commands with loving choice. 
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[From the Prospective Review, May, 1846. j 

AN ESSAY ON PRIMAEVAL HISTORY. 

An Essay on Primaval History. By John Eenrick, 
M. A. London : B. Fellowes. 1846. 

The substance of this Essay was intended to form 
the introduction to a larger work on the ancient history 
of Egypt, Assyria, and Phoenicia. But the foundation 
of such a history involved an inquiry into that shadowy 
region, which intervenes between the commencement 
of the human race and the appearance of trustworthy 
historical materials. What were the actual growths of 
that region, and what are the sources of our information 
respecting it i If nature abhors a vacuum, the curios- 
ity of man detests a blank. The ante-historic period 
must be filled up with something. As novi homines 
find a genealogy indispensable, and if they have not any, 
must have one made ; so nations must know what they 
did and what happened to them, before they were 
nations, or, in the absence of such knowledge, they 
must draw bills on the all-accommodating bank of im- 
agination. There is no European family of any dis- 
tinction without an ancestry, true or false ; and there is 
no civilized nation without a history more or less fane*' 
ful in the prs-historic age. These have, for the m 
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part, occasioned the student, if not little trouble, at least 
but little anxiety. He has had no hesitation in dealing 
summarily with the whole of this period in the case of 
every nation but one. He has smiled at the astronomi- 
cal cycles of the Chinese and Indians, and resolved 
their prized antiquity into arithmetical skill. He has, 
indeed, striven to worm out the truth that might lie 
hidden beneath the fable, but he has not felt bound to 
take the fable as he found it. Thus we have applied 
the screw of rationalistic commentary to the mythic and 
heroic age of Greece, and have determined, if we re- 
ceived its facts at all, to receive them only with a 
reduction of stature and proportions. So has the hand 
of Newton, and, after it, that of Niebubr, ruthlessly 
shattered, not only the Rhea Sylvian, but much of the 
Regal age of Rome. 

The only filling up of the prae-historic period which 
has claimed exemption from this kind of criticism and 
inquiry is that handed down to us in the vQoerabl^ re- 
cords of the Hebrew people. The retributory action 
of time is here remarkable ; for this was, of ail the 
efforts to search into the dim regions of the human ua-« 
known, the most neglected and unnoticed by tbo^ oa-^ 
tions, thm in the ascendant of civilization, whose own 
notions on the same hidden subjeqt it has supr^r^ed^d and 
thrown down. 

The accpunting cause of this change is t)ie oonver* 
sion of the world to Christianity. The divine origin of 
the Gospel involved an acknowledgment of the divine 
origin of Judaisn). Christ and the Apostles were the 
later and more perfect succession to Moses and the 
Prophets. When the canon of the New T^staineat 
was formed, the spirit of this union required ibe e^H^A- 
sion of a similar sanction to the canon of tb^ Old* If 
Moses bare witness to Christ, Christ should reflect hi^ 
sanction upon Moses. If the writings of the Old 
Testament foreshadowed those of the Nqw, th^ writ-* 
ings of the New should adopt under tb^ir (bield tb« 
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wrhings of the Old. Tbus came, not only the more 
recent and prophetic writings, but those assigned to the 
earlier, the legislative and historic period, to be received 
as of equal'authority with the Gospels and the Epistles ; 
sod the docaments, containing the speculations of the 
Hebrew people on the origin and formation of the 
world, and tbe early history of man, previous to any 
regular and ascertained data, became invested with 
divine authority, and endowed with all the bindingness 
of a Creed. 

Tbus has it come to pass that the vast ante*htstoric 
period, once free to inquiry and speculation, has become 
practically cloaed — no inquirer daring to go ostensibly 
m opposition to, or in deviation from, any of tbe lines 
which the Hebrew record has laid down with the 
strength of ramparts ; and tbe investigations of the 
Linguist, the Physiologist, the Astronomer, the Ethno^ 
grapher and the Geologist have been bound band and 
foot by an arbitrary theological enactment — into the 
authority of which it becomes high time to inquire. 

Candor and his subject alike required of Mr. Kenrick 
that be should grapple with this question. Those His- 
torians who select a single people for thefar subject, haire 
only to begin with the first traces of their appearance 
as a people. Those wbo begin with tbe later epochs 
of general History and proceed upwards to the earlier, 
may pause when they like, or may divaricate in their 
line. But tbe Historian of the most ancient nations of 
tbe East -^ by universal bdief the cradle of the himian 
rdce -^ is of necessity to a great extent the Historian of 
man. Beginning with the beginning, he must ascertain, 
in tbe very outset, where and what that beginning is, 
and if he have before him documents of perhaps un- 
surpassed antiquity, and certainly of generally- received 
authority, he must either follow them, or state his reasons 
for not following them. Tbe endeavor to ascertain, as 
a faithful historian, the genuine character of these writ- 
ings, involved our author in the consideration o^ 
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authority, the chronology, and the truth of the earlier 
Bible History, and as the results to which he was 
driven were very different from those usually arrived at, 
or rather, usually avowed, he deemed it better to publish 
separately his thoughts on this preliminary question, that 
the tide of his future work might flow on unimpeded by 
the rocks and shoals of theological controversy. 

As bespeaking attention to the future work — as 
bringing anything from Mr. Kenrick's pen, a little 
sooner than otherwise before us, we are grateful for the 
determination of the author ; but as in some measure 
sanctioning the unnatural attempt to separate scientific 
from theological matter, and making it appear that you 
may treat the Bible history in one book, and the secular 
in another, in fact, saving the merely historical student 
from a question which it is more important than ever he 
should candidly examine — we in some degree regret 
the separation of this preliminary dissertation from the 
rest of the work. The examination of authorities is a 
legitimate portion of any historical undertaking, and may 
be conducted pari passu with the progress of the his- 
tory itself As it is, the Theologian perhaps will be 
satisfied with this treatise apart from its historical con- 
sequent ; and we fear that the Historian may be so with 
the subsequent work, apart from its theological ante- 
cedent. 

If, however, there be anything in this objection, it 
will be easily removed by the union hereafter, of the 
disjecta membra. In the meantime it is evident that 
the author had an immediate, though undeclared, object, 
in the present, particularly well-timed publication. It is 
intended to exercise a liberating power in directions 
where science is held in shackles by unfounded and un- 
critical canons ; and a repressive power, where its ap- 
propriate severity and exactness are endangered by too 
great a latitude, allowed to imagination and conjecture. 
It Is designed to give liberty, and to discourage license. 
It apprizes the inquirer that be must not lean with too 
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gredt reliance on the catechism of primaeval truths, 
which he has been in the habit of repeating from Gen- 
esis without a question, and that there does not exist in 
the Bible or out of it, any giant-form of ascertained 
physical and historical fact, before which all his theories 
must bow the knee, and with which all his inquiries and 
investigations must necessarily be brought into harmony. 
While broadly declaring to the slave of the Canon, that 
what he thinks is known is not known^ he hints to the 
freer speculator that he must not be too ready to believe 
that by any other means it can be known. He wishes 
to impress on both the absolute twilight of prims val 
history, which has too many rays for usurped authority, 
but perhaps also too few for the clear establishment of 
any definite historic throne. 

Bat to the Book itself. Given the Church Proposi- 
tion^ — that everything within the Canon is divine and 
true, — ' all other facts and theories must tally with it, 
or be rejected. The result of this has been an inces- 
sant struggle between the bar thus raised by art and 
man*s device, and the natural flow of human inquiry. 
As long as the questions that interested mankind were 
metaphysical, the sanction of scripture authority was 
without difficulty ensured to the most various opinions. 
The Canon itself containing a great diversity of view, 
and this being also expressed in free and popular 
phraseology, opinions might be to all appearance recon- 
ciled with it, which could not be reconciled witb each 
other. Thus the paralyzing effect of the Proposition 
upon human inquiry was not for many ages practically 
perceived. But when the questions which came to be 
discussed were physical, and the space which the Bible 
devoted to the most important of them was exceedingly 
minute, and the language in which it expressed them of 
unrivalled explicitness and distinctness — then the fet- 
ter began to gall : — 

"A skilful metaphysician" — says Mr. Kenrick — "might 
undertake to reconcile free will with predestination — a skilful 
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commentator, St. Paul with St. James; but to reconcile the 
Copernican system of the universe with a phraseology founded 
on the belief of the revolution of the heavenly bodies around 
the earth, was clearly impossible." — Preface, viii. 

Nature and truth were too strong for the theologians, 
and though the Church Proposition apparently stood its 
ground, its actual defeat dated from the moment in 
which the Tuscan astronomer pronounced the words, 
*' It moves." In order, however, to preserve to it the 
semblan.ce of inviolability, it was said that mere con- 
formity with popular language respecting the phenomena 
of Nature was no evidence of agreement with popular 
belief — that though the common phraseology was used 
to convey intelligence to the common mind, it by no 
means followed that the writer who conformed to that 
phraseology adopted the rude ideas from which it ori- 
ginally arose. ^' A Philosopher's ordinary language 
and admissions in general conversation" — says Cole- 
ridge — '' or in his writings ad populum^ are as his watch 
compared with his astronomical time*piece. He sets 
the former by the Town Clock, not because he be- 
lieves it right, but because his neighbors and his Cook 
go by it." 

On this principle the authority of Moses came out 
once again apparently, though no more than before 
really, scatheless. When time and reflection made more 
and more holes in this veil, it was next declared that 
the Scriptures were not to be brought into court as evi- 
dence' on physical subjects at all, because this was a 
class of topics with which they only dealt incidentally, 
and in which they professed to give no express instruc- 
tion. This was an insufficient answer, but it lastec) for 
a time. Then came Geology, not in its crude begin- 
nings and conjectures, but in its matured and irrefrag- 
able results — and the prop of the old Scripturalist fell 
from beneath him. 

'*It is quite clear that the intention of the Hebrew %\viter was 
to teach the philosophy of the universe, and the history and 
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order of creation, -accordingf to the conceptions of his age. 
They may seem to us rude and simple ; we may be at a loss to 
reconcile them with the discoveries of modern science ; but we 
cannot doubt that his narrative was propounded and received in 
the full belief of its truth."— Preface, xi. 

What, then, was to be done with the Church's Pro- 
position, and the persevering inquiries of the scienti6c ? 
There was yet another resource. Perhaps we did not 
understand the first Chapter of Genesis. It might, 
after all, speak the language of nature and knowledge. 
^^ In the beginning," might apply only to the first for- 
mation of the heavens and the earth ; and the comple- 
tion of the globe, and the creation of man, might have 
followed in remote subsequent ages. This has been a 
favorite interpretation with modern theologians, who 
were open to the facts of science, while they desired 
to adhere to the divine authority of the whole Canon : 
but the conjecture was not of modern origin, being, as 
many similar ones, ^' of the Fathers." In like manner, 
a different sense was to be given to the word *' Create," 
and even (spite of the ^^ evening and the morning" 
marking the limit to a single revolution of the earth) to 
the word *' Day." Of such interpretations, which he 
dismisses with disapprobation, Mr. Kenrick truly says 
that they are not warranted by philosophy, nor in ac- 
cordance with the obvious meaning of the writer : and 
in reference to these attempts generally, he observes : — 

"The apparent flexibility which Scripture has exhibited in 
the hands of its commentators, and the contradictory opinions 
which have been deduced from it, may have led those who are 
not conversant with Hebrew philology and biblical hermeneutic, 
to suppose the meaning much more uncertain than it really is. 
No doubt, the Hebrew language and literature present greater 
difficulties to an interpreter than those of Greece and Rome. 
Job and Rosea are not of such simple and obvious construction 
as Homer and Euripides. It happens, however, that the portion 
of Scripture which relates to cosmogony and primeval history, 
is remarkably free from philological difficulties. The meaning 
of the writer, the only thing which the interpreter has to dis- 
cover and set forth, is everywhere sufficiently obvious ; there is 
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hardly, in these eleven Chapters a dotibtfol construction, or a 
various reading of any importance, and the English reader has, 
in the ordinary version, a full and fair representation of the 
sense of the original."— Preface, xiv. See also Essay, p. 
45-46. 

Where, therefore, Bellarmine, and after him Pro- 
fessor Whewell, allow the necessity of adopting new 
interpretations of Scripture, rendered necessary by new 
discoveries, Mr. Kenrick suggests that these Authors 
must surely rather mean, that *' our ideas of the aufho- 
rity of certain portions of Scripture should be modi- 
fied." It is with great tenderness and delicacy that 
our Author goes about what is, to less honest and con- 
scientious writers, a too ungrateful task, namely, the 
rectifying these mistaken ideas of the authority of the 
primaeval history in Genesis. It is but fair to his views 
to quote these observations : — 

*' Compared with the rude efforts of the naost civilized people 
to solve the problem of the world's existence, and connect them- 
selves by an unbroken chain with the origin of all things, the 
narrative of the Creation in the book of Genesis is remarkable 
for its sublimity and truth. It speaks a plain and simple lan- 
guage, ascribes everything to the benevolent purpose of on^ 
wise and omnipotent being, and relates the successive stages of 
creation in general harmony with the discoveries of science, 
though by no means with that exact accordance which has some- 
times been asserted. But though such a narrative could only 
have been produced among a people divinely instructed in the 
great truths which distinguish revealed from natural religion, it 
has evidently received its form from the popular belief. To re- 
gard it in all its details, as the authorized histoiy of the changea 
of the globe, from the time when all was Mvithout form, and 
void,' to the creation of man, would require that we should either 
close our eyes to the evidence of science, or adopt interpretations 
of the text which are not warranted by philology." — Essay, p. 9. 

Thus reverently, and as it were unwillingly, does our 
Author go about his task of correcting a deeply-grounded, 
but most mischievous error. And nothing to our mind 
proves the insincerity, the duplicity, the ignorant warfare, 
the secret skeptical sarcasm, the obstruction to honest 
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scientific advance, that this theory of the Church has 
through now so many generations occasioned, more than 
the fact that a cautious, learned man, of a nature more 
conservative than destructive, should feel himself drawn 
out of his reverential attitude, to tell, or rather simply 
to enunciate to the world, a most needful word of truth. 
This is one of the worst mischiefs that accrue from 
pious frauds of every description, that men are allowed 
to gather round them so many of the props and pillars 
of their faith, that they cannot be recovered to the truth, 
without a shock to these* It illustrates well the remark 
of Sir James Mackintosh, when speaking of ^^ the in- 
fatuation of those who, in their eagerness to rivet the 
bigotry of the ignorant, use means which infallibly tend 
to spread utter unbelief among the educated/' 

But the cosmogony of Genesis, it is well known, is 
not the only thing that has ^^ exercised " the Commen- 
tators. The descent of all mankind from one pair, the 
immense recorded duration of ante-diluvian life, the 
Deluge and its accompaniments and efiects, the chro- 
nology which allows only 400 years between the dis- 
peopling of the earth and the migrations of Abraham 
through re-peopled countries, and lastly, the impossi- 
bility of proving the inspiration of an historical book, 
especially one beset with such difficulties as Genesis, 
combine to force from our Author. the confession, that 
the materials for primaeval history found in the first 
eleven chapters of Genesis are not to be relied upon. 

Mr. Kenrick by no means denies the possibility of 
mankind being descended from one pair, but he denies 
the possibility of their being so descended in the time 
usually said to have elapsed since the creation of man. 
It is possible that the now striking differences in com- 
plexion, form and language, among the various races of 
the globe, may be accounted for by the action of such 
causes as have been copiously dwelt upon by Prichard 
and Wiseman in this country, and Blumenbach in 
Germany. All that Mr^ Kenrick denies, is, that these 
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changes can have been effected in six, Or rather foot 
thousand years. And he evidently inclines, in opposi- 
ticm to these Writers, to the belief in a diversity of 
original stocks, unless there is allowed an immensely'- 
increased period of time for the production of the 
differences which now exist. This tendency to believe 
rather in '^ the tenacity with which nature adheres to her 
established forms, than the flexibility with which she 
varies them," places him aiso in opposition to the 
Author of the Vestiges. '* The Negro, with all his 
peculiarities of form, color, and hair, appears jasi the 
same in the paintings of the age of Thothmes III., 
fifteen centuries before the Christian aera, as be is now 
seen in the interior of Africa." 

*'It is difficult to assign limits to the ioflnence of climate, 
joined to that ofsoil, food, and modes of life, in producing changes 
in the human form. It is probable that its range was greater 
when civilization was less diffused, which enables man to pro- 
tect himself against the injurious effects of the elements, and 
gives variety to bis occupations, his clothing, and diet** — ^' In 
general, however, the survey of those races whose successive 
conditions we can ascertain, presents to us rather the proofs of 
the tenacity with which nature adheres to her established fonns, 
than the flexibility with which she varies them. Still these 
forms are not absolutely unchangeable : we see nations 
whoso language proclainus them to have descended from a com- 
mon stock, exhibiting a different complexion and features, ac- 
cording to the country which they occupy, and we cannot pre- 
sume to say how far this assimilating power extends. No known 
effect of climate is adequate to account for the existing varie- 
ties of complexion. We see no tendency in the Negro race 
settled in North America, to approach the color of the Whites, 
though other peculiarites of the Negro are said to wear out in 
those who are the most perfectly domesticated. On the other 
hand, no tendency displays itself, in the white races established 
in intertropical climates, whose population is black, to approach 
the color of the natives, if there be no intermarriage between 
tliem, much less to assume their osteological and physiological 
characters."— P. 16 - 18. 

The objection to ante-diluvian longevity is thus 
stated >^ 
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<< Such a proloogatioo «f hufloao life id a perpetual miracle. 
It is contrary to all analogy that livio^ beiog«, the same in specUif 
should differ from each other in length of life by several cen- 
taries. When a naturalist collects the proofs of identity of 
species, he does oet fail to include conformity in the duration of 
life. Beinga whose lives es^tended to nearly 1,000 yo»ra» must 
have been physically, roorally, and intellectually different from 
ourselves, whose average does not exceed three score years and 
ten. They cannot, therefore, have been our progenitors. If to 
avoid this difficulty, we suppose that year meant some other 
kypifth of tme than twelve mouthy m thi9 part of the history, we 
cut ourselves off frojn all possibility of establishing a chronology, 
the value of its unit being uncertain. If we say that there is some 
error in the reckoning, we undermine the authority of a docu- 
ment, into which we admit that so grave an error can have crept." 
^P. 58. 

To g?t rid of the fatally short time allowed by the 
ohronohgy of Genesis for the great change which it 
records, sopae have preferred the authority of the Sa* 
maritaa copy, and many that of the Septuagint version, 
to the original Hebrew text, the Septuagint allowing 
upwards of 1 ,200 years from the deluge to the call of 
Abraham, and the Hebrew only 427 ; and between the 
Creation and the call of Abraham, the Septuagint 
making 3,469^ and the Hebrew only 2,083. But the 
very discrepancy is fatal to the reception of either au- 
thority, — to the Septuagint, because the variation is 
systematic, a hundred years being regularly added to 
the age of the father at the time of the birth of bis 
eldest son, and the same number as regularly subtracted 
from the length of his life after that event, — and to the 
Hebrew, because it is manifest that the incredible and 
impossible nature of its chronology led to this tamper^* 
ing with its dates. 

The result of the inquiry instituted in this succinct 
and learned Essay is this, that ^^ about 3,000 years be- 
fore the Christian sera is the utmost limit to which we 
can carry up the history of civilization," (and this only 
by the help of Egyptian remains,) '^ and from this time 
to our own, the line of its descent is unbroken." The 
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ages previous to this date are consigned to the guardian* 
ship of Myth. The mythic period commences in dif* 
ferent countries at different limes, because the historic 
age begins at an earlier date among some people than 
among others. Egyptian monarcbs were raising monu- 
ments, and making inscriptions, while Greece was, by 
its own account, governed by Demigods ; and Odin 
was playing the God in Scandinavia, while philosophy 
(if we may not go even later, and say Christianity) was 
displacing Jupiter in Rome. Still the mythic period 
has a quasi-historic value ; if we cannot learn from it 
what wasy we can at least learn what was believed or 
imagined. If ^' we discard from our minds all belief in 
the personality and adventures of Cadmus," we may 
learn from the myth that the Greeks themselves be- 
lieved- that they owed some of their civilization to 
Phoenicia. The mere myth which ascribed the build- 
ings of Tiryns and Argos to the Cyclops, might tell us, 
without the testimony of any remains, that they were 
colossal and remotely ancient. 

'^What has been commonly called coi^edural history, has 
been unsatisfactory, because it has proceeded upon unproved 
assumptions respecting the primitive condition of mankind, and 
has been carried out by means of doubtful analogies. But if 
we assume nothing except the facts which constitute our earliest 
historical knowledge, and seek to explain them from the facul- 
ties and affections of man, which in all ages are the same, we 
shall approach as nearly to a knowledge of primsval history, 
as we can do in the absence of positive testimony/' — P. 93. 

The remainder of the Essay is devoted to the fol- 
lowing out of these dark hints of the primaeval history. 
There is a line finely drawn between the hypothesis of 
self-development, and the usual theory of unchanging 
races. 

" It may be a law of Nature that the altered condition of the 
elements shall be slowly followed by changes of organs and 
structure which at length amount to specific or even generic 
differences ; or it may have been the order of creative operation, 
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to bring into being new races, whenever the earth, in its progress 
from its primsval to its present state, was prepared generally or 
partially to receive and preserve them. On either supposition the 
correspondence between the world and its inhabitants, at any 
given period, is the result of adaptation ; either equally excludes 
the absurdity of self-production. The question cannot be de- 
cided by historical evidence, but this, as far as it goes, is un- 
favorable to the supposition that Nature gradually exchanges 
one species for another. We trace nothing like a waste of 
power in abortive attempts to produce new forms, subsequently 
abandoned from their unsuitableness. We see in, the present 
order of things, no tendency to the production of new species, 
nor to the extinction of the old, except by violent causes." — 
P. 101. 

In short, there is a stamp of permanence, according 
to our Author, about Nature, both in the animal and 
the vegetable world, which disinclines him to believe 
that man was ever anything but man, or a potato any- 
thing but a potato. He denies us any longer the plea- 
sant old theory that all mankind once lived by the chase, 
and then pastured cattle, and then grew wheat. It 
would depend upon whether game, or pasture, or fish, 
were most abundant in their several neighborhoods. 

** History does not furnish a single example of a nation em- 
erging by its own efforts from the condition of hunters, fishers, 
or shepherds. Such changes have always been brought about 
by contact with a more civilized race, and very generally pur- 
chased by the loss of national independence, or even personal 
liberty.''— P. 109. 

And yet it is allowed that the capacity for self' 
improvement belongs to man alone — that it is the alte 
terminus hcerens which alone gives him a history ; and 
whence did the Conquerors obtain their civilization ? 

With the exception of such slight indications of a pre- 
disposition (without which Neander maintains no man 
can approach any investigation), our Author has ac- 
complished his undertaking without prejudice, or pre- 
possession, and in the simple love of Truth. His pre- 
disposition is against guesses and conjectures, and he 
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upholds in oppositioo the sovereigotjr of History and 
the solemnity of Fact. The Essay possesses not there- 
fore the charm of a cleverly-imagined and ingeniously- 
sustained Theory. Its value consists in the absence of 
such a charm. Mr. Kenrick forbids Imagination to 
appear in the field, except ae Imagination. He will 
only have two sides to all questions — what we knotOj 
and what we do not know. His concern is principally 
to make the iaocknailc between these two — the kiK>WQ 
and the unknown — distinct and recognizable, that we 
may not suppose we know what in fact we do not, or 
that we do not know what in fact we do. His de- 
sire is to break off the fetters from one set of men, 
and place a mild hand of restraint upon another. The 
dose of heresy in the book is homoeopathic, (the rejec- 
tion as plenary and faithful history, of the eleven first 
Chapters of Genesis,) but it is administered with a full 
sense of the responsibility of the adviser, and the in- 
stant necessity of the prescription. We beg the reader 
not to judge of the learning and style of the Essay by 
the points we have brought before him. We have only 
touched with a current hand on the hci communes of 
the field it opens out to us, and directed no attention to 
its nobler qualities of thought, its exactness of diction, 
its easy and comprehensive learning, and its entire 
honesty. The book may not contain much that is 
strictly new to the student, but its condensation and 
comprehensiveness will render it a grateful oiSTering, 
even to him, and an invaluable gift, if it will accept it, 
to that large portion of the English Public who are 
anxious for guidance on the deeply interesting topics 
of early human history. It contains almost the first 
tlwroughly honest and out-spoken word from the learned 
wt)rld which they have yet had. May the mission of 
the Essay be accomprrebed t which we take to be to 
ensure its freedom to !nv%stigf|tion, and its sacredfiess 
to Truth. 
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[From the Irish Unitarian Ma^vine, (BelfMt) inly, 164&] 

CONGREGATIONAL PSALMODY. 

'* To the Editor of the Irish Unitarian Magazine and Bible Christian." 

Sir, — Since you published in the first number of 
your new series, a few general observations, drawing 
public attentiooi (o the subject of ^' Congregational 
Psalmody," and some of the causes which have re* 
tarded its improvement, I have met wUh a rousic-book, 

riblished by Gall and Son, of Edtnburgby with which 
think it is desirable that every coi^regatioo, and every 
individual who takes any interest in psalmody, should 
be acquainted. It is entitled ^^ British Psalmody ; ^ 
and cotDtains 437 tunes, in 47 varieties of metre — all 
harmonized for four voices— -embracing the standard 
Psalmody of England and Scotland — and of course 
many of the tunes we have most been accustomed to 
in Ulster. This 8 vo volume is neatly and accurately 
printed^ and elegantly bound ; extending to 272 pages 
for the very moderate price of 4^. For convenience, 
in the cultivation of singing, the publisher has divided 
it into two parts — the '^ Psalm Tune-Book," and the 
" Hymn Tune-Book," — each for 2«.> and has also 
made a farther subdivision of each of these into four 
parts, at from 3d. to 4d. each. 

Thus, the first step to the improvement of Congre- 
gational Psalmody and popular music, is efiected by 
the publication of cheap tune-books of standard music ; 
and I may not only indulge the hope, but express a 
certainty, that this most important subject will receive 
the advocacy and support which it so well merits, both 
from the pulpit and the press, and the musical reproach 
of our churches niay soon cease to be a by- word. 

Before bringing the book thus into notice, I cqosuhed 
others of superior musical «taste and 'judgment, who 
concur generally, that there^is much, both in the melo- 
dies and harmonies, to please every variety of taste, 
and make it a general favorite. 
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I cannot refrain from making a short extract from 
the admirably written preface, a copy of which should 
be in every church pew. 

^^ It is difficult to say which is the greater abuse of 
music — the slovenly, heartless singing of an assembly 
of professing worshippers, uneducated in music — or the 
genteel silence of a fashionable audience, which de- 
putes to some hired organist or choir the performance 
of the solemn and sacred duty of worshipping God. 
Have not our churches been guilty of both ? We 
must confess, that we have not given to God the best of 
our music — nor has the investigation of its simple sub- 
limities been undertaken with a view to His glory. We 
must also plead guilty to the charge, that the education 
of the people in the art of singing, has not occupied 
that share of the attention of our churches to which it 
is entitled : the best of this gift of God has been em- 
ployed in the service of the world — the worst has been 
reckoned good enough for Him." 

Hoping that this short notice may induce many to 
ask themselves,- how they are performing their part in 
the music of the sanctuary ? and that it may draw forth 
advocates competent to do justice to the subject, — I 
remain, yours, 

Philharmoxicus. 



[From the Unitarian, (London) Jaly, 1846.] 

THOUGHTS ON THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN. 

I HAVE thus endeavored to show, that God hath made man 
right ; — by which I mean, not merely that he made Adam rifrht, 
but that human nature atpresent^ such as we find it in ourselves 
and observe in our fellow mortals around us, is what our Crea- 
tor intended it to be — an admirable combination of powers and 
capacities well adapted to the present condition of man, and 
imposing on him moral responsibilities proportioned to their ex- 
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celieoce and value. They are precisely what Infinite wisdom 
has perceived to be beet fitted to accomplish the ends of bis 
creation. What are these ends ? — EvidentW that he should be 
the instrument of promoting the welfare of his brethren, — that 
he should be useful and happy here, and cultivate those mora] 
habits and dispositions which may render him capable of greater 
happiness hereafler. We do not say that he brings into the 
world with him any moral character whatever ;— he is not born 
holy and good, any more than be is born sinful ; but his original 
frame, and the condition in which Providence has placed him, 
are such as to render this life a scene of education and disci- 
pline, well fitted to promote the growth of all those dispositions 
and feelings which are suitable to an heir of God and a candi- 
date for Heaven. If unhappily the result is different, it is not 
our nature that is to blame, out our own wilful neglect and 
abuse of the powers with which we have been endowed. 

This is a subject on which no small portion of confusion and 
error has prevailed, leading in many cases, as there is too much 
reason to believe, to very pernicious practical consequences. 
But if the views we have endeavored to explain be well found- 
ed, the sinner will no longer be able to plead in his excuse, 
that he was created with a nature capable of nothing better, 
and the way will be opened for more direct and impressive ap- 
peals to his conscience and his heart He will be made to per- 
ceive that he is by nature just as liable to sin as Adam was 
before him, and no more so. The causes^ too, of this liability, 
are the same ; namely, those very principles which are the 
greatest marks of favor from a wise and good Creator, and 
which demand our most grateful returns ; a gratitude displayed 
not merely in the outward language of thanksgiving, but in the 
most careful attention so to guide and use these gitis as to pro- 
tnote the purposes for which they were bestowed. 

It is my present object to examine somewhat more particu- 
larly the grounds upon which the erroneous notions so generally 
received are commonly built, in order to show that they have 
no real foundation either in reason or in Scripture. And in do- 
ing this, while zealous not merely to support the truth, but to 
expose error, — in order to guard against any sentiments or feel- 
ings inconsistent with Christian charity, let us carefully avoid 
all reference to the character or proceedings of those who have 
espoused the error ; — unless it be for the purpose of acknow- 
ledging, which I now do with equal sincerity and pleasure, that 
many, perhaps most of tliem, are far from having actually 
adopted the pernicious practical conclusions which appear to 
me to be fairly deducible from it, and into which I am fully 
persuaded that some have been unhappily betrayed. 

When we are examining the opinions of others^ it seems to 

11* 
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be the fairest way to state them in the terms in which they are 
usually expressed by those who maintain them ; especially if 
there be any formal statement existing, which is commonly re- 
ceived, recognised, and appealed to, as of standard authority. 
In this light I believe the exposition of the doctrine of Original 
Sin, contained in what is called the Assembly's Catechism, is 
still generally acknowledged. 

** Our first parents,** we are told in this formulary, ^ being left 
to the freedom of their own will, through the temptation of Satan 
transgressed the commandment of God in eating the forbidden 
fruit, and thereby fell from the state of innocency wherein they 
were created. The covenant being made with Adam as a 

die person, not for himself only, but for his posterity, all man- 
I descending from him by ordinary generation, sinned in 
him, and fell with him in that first transgression. The sinful- 
ness of that state whereinto man fell, consisteth in the guilt of 
Adam's first sin, the want of that righteousness wherein he was 
created, and the corruption of his nature, whereby he is utterly 
indisposed, disabled, and made opposite to, all that is spiritually 
good, and wholly inclined to all evil, and that continually ; — 
which is coraTmonly called Original Sin, and from which do pro- 
ceed all actual transgressions. Original Sin is conveyed from 
our first parents to their posterity by natural generation, so as 
all that proceed from them in that way are conceived and born 
in sin. The fall brought upon mankind the loss of communion 
with God, his displeasure and curse, so that we are by nature 
children of wrath, bond slaves to Satan, and justly liable to all 
punishments in this world and that which is to come." 

When we are called upon to receive as articles of faith such 
propositions as these, the first impulse is to compare them, not 
with Scripture, but with experience ; — with the history of man- 
kind, with our own observation of human character and human 
life. Nor let it be supposed that we are not fully authorized 
and enabled to make this comparison, and to form our judgment 
of the doctrine accordingly. We ore endowed with moral fac- 
ulties, which enable us to perceive the distinction between right 
and wrong ; — it is by the exercise of these faculties, and in no 
other way, that we are led to acknowledge our own obligation 
to obey a certain law, to recognise the justice and equity of that 
law, and to compare our conduct and that of others with its 
requisitions. Nay, we are both authorized and required to apply 
the same principle as a standard to what we behold of the moral 
government of God himself; — it is thus, and thus only that we 
can be convinced that the Judge of all the earth must do right, 
and that all His appointments are just and good. This, at least, 
must be admitted ; for were it otherwise, — (as some, it is true 
have actually contended) — if our moral and rational powers 
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were all utterly depraved and corrupted by ^ the fall," so as to 
be naturally incapable of perceiving what was just and true, it 
would be to as little purpose to call upon us to form any judg- 
ment or opinion about the matter, as to call upon a blind man to 
judge of colors. 

Whatever, then, we may think of this or of any other method 
of accounting for the supposed fact, let us look around us, let us 
look within, and ask ourselves the plain question, — is it truej 1 
do not say that all men, but that any man, is " wholly inclined 
to all evil, and that continually "? Undoubtedly there are many 
vicious and profligate characters in the world ; and we should . 
look in vain even for one of whom it could be said in the lan- 
guage applied to our blessed Lord, that in him the Father was 
always well-pleased. But have we ever seen, heard or read of 
any person so thoroughly depraved and abandoned, as to warrant 
us in saying that in the whole course of his life he never once 
did a ^ood action, never once said or imagined anything which 
was dictated by an affectionate disposition to serve his brethren, 
and was consequently at no period and from no individual of his 
fellow-creatures the object of any other sentiment than that of 
unmitigated dislike and hatred ? It would be only to such a 
being that we could fairly apply the description of this orthodox 
creed, — but I will venture to say that no such monster ever ap- 
peared to blacken the history of mankind. If it were possible 
that all the members of any community deserved such a charac- 
ter as this, it would soon cease to exist ; — for all the relations 
of life would quickly be dissolved, the ties which bind men to- 
gether in society would be broken asunder, and the scattered 
Sragments would rapidly disappear and perish. • 

If our experience thus leads us to question the existence of a 
single human being thoroughly abandoned, without one redeem- 
ing quality, much more does it call upon us to affirm of very 
many of our fellow-creatures, that (in the midst, undoubtedly, , 
of multiplied imperfections and sins) a large portion of their 
lives has been spent in a manner which has made them the ob- 
jects of general esteem, and has attracted the approbation and 
love of those who have the best means of knowing them. This 
much may even be said of not a few who, ac(iording to the 
principles of this system, must be classed among the unregen- 
erate ; as having had no means of attaining the knowledge of 
religious troth-— or, knowing, have doubted or even rejected it. 

In all states of society, and in every period of human history, 
the evidence of fact and experience has been decidedly op- 
posed to this extravagant doctrine. There has been abundance 
of wickedness no doubt ; and even in countries blessed with the 
sacred light of gospel truth, there is not one who has not cause 
enough for deep humiliation and penitence in tlie sight of God; 
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bnt this admiosion is not incoBsiatent with the aaeerlioii, that \h» 
prevailing aentiments and feelinga of mankind aie on the whole 
favorable to virtue ; — nay, that if we take the average of human 
cftarmier, we shall find virtue the rule, and wickedness the ex- 
ception. Were it otherwise, how should we account for the fact, 
that iategrity, truth, generosity, benevolence and piety are ob- 
jects of respect, esteem and admiration among mankind ? Why 
is it that vice does not universally stalk abroad, and boast of its 
achievements without reserve? Why does hypocrisy find it ad- 
visable to assume the garb of holiness ? Why are the flagrant 
crimes of which we occasionally hear the sad and afflicting de- 
tails, the objects of general horror and detestation ? Why are 
they so much the objects of general attention and reooark? 
Why, but because, after all, they are the exception, and sot the 
rula If, as we might be led to suppose, tbey were the common 
erder of things, we should pass them by with indifiference and un- 
concern. If it were true that man, by nature, is a hater of God 
and of his neighbor, these are the characters which would meet 
with popular applause and sympathy. Virtue, a« auchy would be 
despised and hated ; vice, as such^ esteemed and admired. How 
opposite to all this is the experience of human life, it is un« 
necessary to say. The most distinguished moralists have shown, 
by an appeal to this ezp^ience^ that even the practice, and still 
mora the prevailinj; opinions of mankind, may furnish us with a 
luLe of life, impec&et, it is true, and in some points erroneous, 
but yet on the whole favorable to virtue ; which could nevef 
have happened, if men had been, in the language of this creed, 
wholly incapable of good, and unceasingly inclined to all man* 
ner of evil.* If it be alleged that the natural Boan ia incom- 

* See an iuteresting and valnable application of this general remaric 
to the formation of what may be called an apptvsnmate standard of 
molality, in that port of ^ Hartley's Obaerrations on Man,'* entitled tha 
" Role of Life,'^ which is devoted to the investigatioa of this important 
subject, and contains a copious fund of excellent practical suggestions 
for the conduct of life in its various relations, which I will venture to 
affirm that no man can study with the attention it requires and weU 
deserves, withoat being made both wiser and better, 

I am awaro), that some advocates of the doctrine we are nc»w examin- 
ing, have called this principle of moral reasoning in question ; — and 
one living writer of hig^h reputation and authoxity with his party^ Dr. 
Wardlaw, in a work entitled " Christian Ethics," has denied tnat either 
the enquiries and reasonings of philosophers, or the prevailing senti- 
mentis of mankind, are deserving of the least regard ia the formation of 
a rule of monds. Setting askle the law of conscimce, written in the- 
hearts of men, he contends that we must appeal exclusively to the 
Bible ; interpreted of course in conformity with what are called ortho- 
dox principles. In drawing this conclusion, and repudiating all appeal 
to human reason in connexion with this subject, the author is quite cor- 
rect and consistent ; bat it appears to me that the very ciicumstanoe of 
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petent to jodgfe npon this point becaose his faculties are all de» 
praved and corrupted by the fall, I reply that this is to pot an end 
at once to all reasoning on the subject. The very asking me to 
assent to the propositions, this is right and that is wrong, this 
good and that evil, implies that I have faculties which enable me 
to distinguish between the one and the other. It is to their de- 
cision, in fact, that the final appeal must be made ; and I should 
no more think of listening to the man who questioned this, than 
to him who, when the noon-day sun was shining around me, 
i?oald fain persuade me that it was all a delusion, and that I 
was really in midnight darkness. 

But it is time to pay some attention to the Scripture proofs 
irhich are adduced in support of this doctrine; though in fact, 
of all the false additions which have been made to the simple 
truths of the Gospel, there is scarcely one for which the shadow 
of Scriptural argument commonly alleged is so meagre and im- 
perfect. The first appeal, of course, is made to the history of 
Adam's first transgression as given in the book of Genesis. 
There is scarcely any passage in the Bible with respect to which 
greater license has been used in drawing doctrinal conclusions 
than this. Few, if any, have been contented with the literal in- 
terpretation ; and those who call themselves orthodox, least of 
all ; assuming much that is altogether unauthorized by the re- 
cord. Man is there said to have been created in the image of 
God ; and St James tells us that all men are made after the sim- 
ilitude of God ; the creed adds, without authority, ** in knowledge, 
righteousness, and holiness." No hint is given in the original 
record of Saian as an agent in the business. Nor is there any 
better authority for the assertion that Adam was according to the 
technical phrase, '* a public person" — the federal head or rep- 
resentative of all his posterity ; so that when he sinned all man- 
kind sinned in him, and became liable to his punishment. Not 
one word do we find from the beginning to the end of this narra- 
tive, which gives the smallest hint of any covenant whatever ; 
stilh less a covenant of so extraordinary a character, that the sin 
of him who violated it was transferred or imputed to the very 
persons on whose behalf he acted, and whom he injured by his 
transgression. If it had been so, is it not most nnaccountable 
that Moses, in writing a history of this transaction, should have 



its leading to such a conclusion, is enough to show that the system from 
which it is derived as a necessary consequence, roust be false. Besides, 
how are we to satisfy ourselves of the authority of the Bible, to which 
he refers us as contaming the word of God ? In no other way than by 
the exercise of those same rational faculties, which this system elsewhere 
represents as utterly unfit to famish us with any conclusion that can be 
relied upon. 
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emitted tbe most iroportaat featare of it, mid thi^ which made k 
chiefly interestiDg to mankind in every succeeding age ? 

Commentators, in their attempts to explain this history, have 
given almost unbounded scope to their imaginations ; and I do 
not propose at present to add to the number, because it is not 
necessary to our present purpose. That it is not to be interpre- 
ted strictly by the letter seems certain ; but whatsoever view we 
take of it, the narrative gives us no reason for supposing that 
Adam, in respect of any mental or moral quality, had the slight- 
est advantage over his posterity. On the contrary, as far as we 
can draw any inference at all from the account here given, of 
the law imposed, of the temptation and the disobedience, it indi- 
cates a moral character very inferior in strength and perfection 
to that of many of his descendants. As far as it appears, the 
trial before which his virtue gave way, was not to be compared 
to those which were gloriously resisted by Joseph, by Daniel, by 
a host of martyrs and confessors in later times, of whom the 
world was not worthy. Their characters had been matured by 
education, by experience, by the accumulated wisdom of ages, 
by the varied relations they sustained to their fellow-creatures, 
calling forth into exercise a multitude of affections and feelings 
which as yet lay dormant in our first parents for want of objects 
to call them forth. Accordingly, when we compare the two, it 
is like contrasting the achievements of full grown n>en with the 
petty trials of children. At his first creation, Adam must of 
course have bee^n furnished, by supernatural communication, 
with certain kinds of knowledge, and with various practical 
habits ; otherwise he must have instantly perished, because the 
human constitution does not exhibit that variety of instinctive 
principles which, in many of the lower animals, supersede ex- 
perience^ and in aeme measure supply its place. Whatever 
notions of duty and moral obligation he possessed, must have 
been received in this way ; but to suppose thai he was thus 
supernatttrally endowed with anything corresponding to that 
enlargement and comprehension of mind, that strength and ma- 
turity of moral character, which many of his posterity have 
acquired as the slow result of a long course of education and 
discipline, is both highly improbable in itself, and without the 
shadow of a warrant from anything recorded in Scripture. 

Assuming, then, that such was the original character of Adam 
before his first transgression — rational, but weak and inexpe- 
rienced — liable to sin like every other human being, but imper- 
fectly provided with those principles and moral habits which the 
discipline of ages, under the direction of a wise Providence, 
has since enabled his descendants to acquire ; receiving a law, 
adapted in the plainness and simplicity of its single requirement 
to his comparatively feeble, and, if I may so call it, infaniHe 
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Mate of iiiiRd--*and yet yieMing: to the first attack of temptation ; 
«— we cannot bat be struck with the absurdity of holding him 
ep as the model of hooianity, the mirror of intellectual and 
moral perfeotioo, entitled, in that capacity, to covenant in the 
naoae and oo behalf of the whole human race. The history, as 
given by Moses, presents no trace of any such thing ; nor should 
we even infer from anything it contains, when tak^i by itself, 
that the consequences of his sin were in any way visited upon 
his descendants. We may, however, deduce from it the instruc- 
tive and salutary lesson, that a Paradise on earth, in bowers of 
bliss, relieved from the necessity of daily toil, is not fit for man 
in his present state. In such a condition he might vegetate, but 
there would be do stimulating motive to action, no advance, no 
improvement. A life of uniform, unbroken tranquillity, without 
struggle, difficulty, or contest, would be insufficient to unfold 
and exercise his powers. A more varied, a more effiactive, a 
sterner discij^ine is required to awaken his energies, and rouse 
faim to exertion. The condition in which we find him placed is 
inore conducive to that development of his moral and spiritual 
character which his residence in this world was evidently in- 
tended to promote. The more extended and diversified relations 
which be now sustains with his fellow-creatures, lead him to 
take an interest in their welfare, and thus unfold his ai!fections, 
and furnish him with the most lively and effectual motives to 
vigorous effort Having experienced evil as well as good, he 
knows how to choose the one and flee from the other. The 
school of adversity teaches him patience under suffering, it also 
nerves his arm to contend against the foe ; it teaches him synn 
paihy and benevolence ; *^ from his own, he learns to melt at 
others' woe," to pity, to love his fellow partners of mortality. 

If (as we are perhaps entitled to infer from the very few 
slight aad imperfect imitations to be found in Scripture) these 
rougher elements of our moral culture, and death at its close^ 
were introduced afler Adam's sin — affecting him as its pumsh' 
meaij and all the rest df mankind as its conteauence, it may be 
allowed indeed that we suffer through our relation to him ; but 
we shall also perceive that these seeming evils are so far from 
being marks of the wrath of an ofl^nded God, that they are in- 
struments in the hands of a wise and gracious Father for train- 
ing us up to a fitness for glory and happiness hereafter. Even 
our blessed Saviour was made perfect through sufferings — and 
we advance on our pilgrimage by various tribulations and af- 
flictions, piercing our souls with many sorrows, along a path 
chequered with many difficulties and troubles. And yet there 
are few of us who will hesitate to apply to their own lot the 
saying, **It is good for us to be here." 

With respect to the aflictions and sorrows of this life, al- 
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though there is much to exercise our faith, we are permitted to 
see and trace their actual benefits to an extent sufficient to 
jtutify that faith as the act of a rational being, who does not 
yield his assent without just and satisfactory evidence. And as 
to decdhj which puts a period to them all, — especially when con- 
sidered in connexion with the glorious discoveries of the Gos- 
pel, — he must have a strange inaptitude for serious reflection, 
who fails to perceive not only that it is an essential and indis- 
pensable part of the present constitution of things, but that it 
could not be materially altered in many of those features which 
render it the object of alarm and fear and solemn awe, without 
diminishing its wise adaptation to the condition of man, as a 
pilgrim and a sojourner in this world. Though almost all may 
fairly say, '- It is good for us to be here," there is no one who 
could justly say, there are very few who would choose to say, ^ It 
were good for us to remain here for ever." Our early years are, 
or ought to be, a period of improvement and rapid advance, and 
mature age the period of active and useful exertion ; — but it is 
evident l^at, with a few rare exceptions, both our intellectual 
and our moral progress are commonly less rapid as our lives are 
protracted. The pleasures we once took in active pursuits grad- 
ually subsides ; — there is an increasing indisposition to change ; 
our habits both of action and of thought acquire a certain fixed 
and invariable character ; our prejudices become, as we express 
it, inveterate. In short, there appears in all cases to be a limit 
beyond which we should evidently gain little or nothing per- 
sonally by a longer stay in this scene of things; — a limit which 
does not differ very widely from the average close of our mortal 
existence. — If a longer life would not be useful to ourselves, 
still less would it be so to society at large. The evils arising 
from rooted prejudices in those who occupy, and would then for 
a longer period retain, stations of influence, — from long con- 
tinued bad habits, from an increased love of the world, and the 
things of the world, would be greatly aggravated, and the pro- 
gress of knowledge and of every kind of improvement most 
seriously impeded. 

It appears then, that in various ways we are a£fected by the 
consequences of Adam^s transgression. In the same manner 
our condition is oflen influenced by the sins of others of our 
fellow-creatures; conformably to the appointment of Him who 
for wise reasons, some of which we can without difficulty trace 
and comprehend, not seldom permits the sins of the parents to 
affect the condition of their children. These visitations are 
most commonly, in the first instance at least, painful and afiic- 
tive ; but they are not always so even at first, and in many cases 
it rests with ourselves alone to render them ultimately conducive 
to our own benefit. They give us experience of the evils of 
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sin; — they may enable us to guard against the dangers into 
which others have fallen ;T-they dispose the mind to serious re- 
flection; — they counteract temptation, they stimulate to ex- 
ertion. In one or another, or all of these ways, it is not 
unreasonable to think that Adam's sin has been an instrument 
in the hands of Providence ior promoting the moral education 
of his descendants, and for placing them not in a worse, but a 
better state than that which they might otherwise have attained. 
At all events, there is here not one word of the alleged dark- ' 
ening of their understandings and depravation of their moral 
faculties ; — not the least intimation of any other deatii,^ or of 
any more formidable meaning veiled under this word, than that 
dissolution of the bodily frame which all mankind undergo 
when they cease to live in this world. 

How pleasing and satisfactory is the view which these medi* 
tatioos give us of the ways of Divine Providence, in its deal- 
ings with rational and moral creatures ! — Good, we see, is 
brought out of evil ; and the very dispensations which were 
introduced as the punishment of the original offence, though 
occasionally harsh and rugged in their immediate aspect, be- 
come a school of moral discipline, more effective than the 
original condition of sinless innocence, by which souls are 
trained to a higher dignity and nobler achievements, and grad- 
ually ripened for the skies. ' Had Adam never fallen, shepherda 
and husbandmen only could have sprung from him;—- now, 
patriots, martyrs, confessors, apostles ! ' 



[From the Chrirtian Reformer Loodon, July, 184G.] 

SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OP UNITARIANISM. By John Wilson. 

Wk owe an apology both to the author and to our readers for 
having allowed this valuable work to come to a third edition 
without giving it the honorable mention in our pages to which 
any publication from his pen can scarcely fail to be entitled. 
Mr. Wilson has attained a just distinction for the depth and 
ininateness of research which he has displayed, in the midst of 
a laborious occupation, on a subject involving a great extent and 
variety of reading, which might well engross the time and task 
the faculties of one who could devote both learning and leisure 
exclusively to the study. 

The '^ Concessions of Trinitarians " is devoted to the illustra- 
tion of a very remarkable feature in the controversy on this sub- 

TOL. I. KO. IT. 19 
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jeet As the doctrine of the Trinitjr ceB nowhere be fbniid Ibr- 
nially stated in any single passage of Scripture, it becomes ne- 
cessary to deduce it as an inference more or less plausible, nnd 
in many cases very imr-fetched and remote, and depending on a 
peculiar fanciful view which the individual writer takes of the 
relation of particular passages to the subject The consequence 
of this is, that we often find the texts which are chiefly dwelt 
upon by one writer, disregarded or given np by another ; and to 
such an extent has this proceeded, that there is scarcely a ** proof 
text" in the whole Bible which has not been abandoned as un- 
tenable by eminent Trinitarian commentators; Mr. Wilson has 
collected specimens of this kind of concession in such number 
and variety, and that from orthodox writers of high name and 
authority, who have given their reasons for declining the use of 
weapons which less discerning members of their party would 
have put into their hands, that his volume presents a sort of 
magazine of Unitarian interpretations, thongh not a single Uni- 
tarian writer is quoted in it from beginning to end. 

In the work of which the third edition, considerably enlarged 
and improved, is now before us, we have a more direct vindica- 
tion of the same general principles, and a statement of the same 
arguments and interpretations emanating from the declared advo> 
cates'of the doctrines and views which they have a tendency to 
promote. As the former treatise furnishes excellent materials in 
controversy, by pointing out, in almost every case that can arise, 
some eminent champions of orthodoxy who have repudiated it as 
irrelevant, so (his has a value independent of direct controversy, 
by assisting the student in his endeavors to ascertain for himself 
whether these things are so. It presents, in a distinct and lumi- 
nous arrangement, a reference to most of the scriptural argu- 
ments and evidences which are commonly considered as bearing 
upon this question. The interpretations are often origiml, and 
when otherwise, the author has well represented the opinions of 
others. Afler a brief tabular view, by way of introduction, of 
the forms of belief adopted by different Christian sects on the 
points involved in the Trinitarian controversy, the author distri- 
butes his subject into two parts, the first of which is entitled 
•Scriptural Evidence for Unitarianism," while the other is occu- 
pied by an examination of the scriptural arguments commonly 
alleged on the opposite side. Each part is divided into three 
chapters devoted to the views embraced by each party, of GM, 
of Christ, and of the Holy Spirit. The first part may be con- 
sidered as positive and dogmatic ; the second, as negative and 
controversial* Each chapter is divided into sections, containing 
an enumeration of the most remarkable passages which have a 
bearing on some particular point of the discussion. Thus we 
have, first, passages of Scripture proving the strict unity of God, 
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— passages in which the one God is characterized as Jehovah 
aJone, — passages in which the one God, Jehovah, is pronounced 
to be unequalled by any being in tlie universe,— * passages of the 
Kew Testament in which peculiar titles, epithets or attributes, 
are ascribed to God, the Father, &c. Some of these are of 
course only specimens of the prevailing language of Scripture; 
in others, the enumeration is nearly, if not quite, exhauslwe ; and 
to each section are attached a series of observations giving a 
distinct and forcible statement of the author's views of their gen- 
eral tend'ency, with which for the roost part we are folly disposed 
to coincide ; and the>esultof the whole is such as could not fail^ 
we think, to bring conviction to every candid and reflecting 
mind ; — at least we should have thought so, were we not well 
aware of the influence exercised by early prepossessions and the 
general habits of thought and feeling, to bias unconsciously even 
many who are sincerely and earnestly bent on the search afler 
truth. 

In the list of texts (p. 11) entitled <<God styled Holy One, 
Mighty One, &c.," it is possible that the unlearned reader might 
imagine that the argument depends on a stress intended to be 
laid on the word One considered as emphatic, whereas it is 
merely a consequence in our Translation of the peculiarity of 
the English language ; there being nothing corresponding to it 
in the -original, except the fact that the accompanying epithet is 
in the singular number, which we have no other means of repre- 
senting than that which the translators have adopted. In p 2(^ 
afler adverting to the argument founded on the very few instan- 
ces in which God is represented in the Old Testament as speak- 
ing in the plural form, the just remark is added, that there is not 
in Scripture a single example of tlie Deity being addressed in the 
plural number; which certainly might have been expected, if 
these occasional forms Of expression had been meant to imply a 
plurality of nature. '^ The doctrine " (he continues) "> that God 
is One, one person, one mind, one intelligent agent, is so clearly 
revealed in the portions of Scripture which have been cited in 
these sections, that it seems impossible for human language to 
exhibit this fundamental principle of Unitarianism in characters 
made resplendent with light" Without the conviction of the 
extensive influence of early prejudices over the best-regulated 
understandings, it might well be deemed astonishing that any 
man could peruse these forcible and sublime passages without 
having a strong persuasion that the dogma of a Triune God is 
the invention of speculative and erring men, unsatisfied with the 
noble simplicity of the Bible. 

In Section 9, a tabular view is given of the various uses of the 
term God in the New Testament ; from which it appears that 
this term is applied to the Supreme Bemg as distinguished frooi 
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Christ, 1326 times ; to Christ himself, 13 times (alleged) ; to 
other divine messengers or to mag'istrates, 3 times ; as an epithet 
of strength or excellence, 6 times ; to idols or heathen deities, 
13 times. But of the alleged instances of its application to 
Christ, it should be remembered that every one is a subject of 
dispute ; one, a mere prophetic name; two, almost universally 
admitted to be false readings ; two others supplied by our trans- 
lators ; and of the small remainder, only one (Heb. i. 8) can be 
admitted, our author thinks, as even probable ; and in this ad- 
mission we take leave to say that he goes further than we can 
follow him. The words appear to us to be not addressed to 
Christ at all, but to be said of or concerning him, the form of 
expression corresponding exactly to what is said concerning the 
angels in the preceding verse.* At all events, if they are 
addressed to Christ, they are also addressed, in the same sense, 
to Solomon. 

In the Second Chapter, we have first a collection of the pas- 
sages which prove that Jesus does not possess the essential 
attributes of Deity ; and, secondly, those which prove him to be 
inferior to God by various titles, &c., relative to his nature, char- 
acter and mission. The first section concludes with the follow- 
ing observations : 

''Whence hath this person this wisdom, and these mighty 
works ?' * What manner of man is this, that even the winds and 
the sea obey him ?' These are questions which in relation to our 
Lord seem to have perplexed some minds upwards of eighteen 
centuries ago ; and they form at the present day one of the most 
interesting subjects that agitate the Christian world The Trinita- 
rian says that Jesus Christ is the all-wise and omnipotent God, *the 
second person of the Trinity, equal to the Father ; Hhat < he taught in 
his own name, and without appealing to any authority but his own ; ' 
that * he acted entirely by his own power, and manifested forth 
his own glory ; ' that 'though as Mediator he received the authority 
from the Father, he possessed in himself as God the ability by 
which he was enabled to exercise the authority.* The Unitarian, 
on the other hand, regards such language as entirely opposed to 
scriptural truth, and says that our Saviour did not represent him- 
self as equal in power and glory to his Almighty Father — did not 
call himself the second person of the Godhead, — did not teach in 
his own name, — did not act by his own inherent power, — did not 
seek his own personal glory. And well may the Unitarian make 
the denials ; for, as we have seen, the unerring Teacher expresslv 
declared, that it was by the appointment and inspiration of Jehovah 



* Luther's translation seems to be the most exact representation of 
the original. Ver. 7 : Von den Engela spricht er zwar, &c. Ver. 8 : 
Aber von dem Sohne : Grott, deine Stahi w&hret von Ewigkeit zu Ewig- 
keit. 
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he preached the goapel ; that the doctrine which he taught was 
not his oWD| but His that sent him ; that he had not spoken of 
himselfi but uttered only what had been commanded him of the 
Father ; that he was a man. who told tbe truth which he had 
heard of God. Well, indeed, may the Unitarian make these de- 
nials, and affirm that the Lord and Master of Christians derived 
all his knowledge and power from the Source of wisdom and in- 
spiration ; for, as has been proved, the holy being who had been 
intrusted by his Father, for the best and most benevolent of pur- 
poses, with a control over the laws of nature, was in the habit of 
addressing in prayer Almighty God, and of characterizing himself 
ae a docile and obedient Son who receives all his instructions from 
his Father, and whose filial piety is so strong, so atTectionate, that 
he does nothing and can do nothing but what he is permitted by 
his beloved Parent to perform. And while Jesus attributed to the 
Father who dwelt within him tbe wisdom and the power which 
were so conspicuous in his doctrine and in his miraclep, he never 
at any time disclosed the cabalistic view of his person, that he 
thus spoke and acted in the lowest and most insignificant of his 
capacities, — viz. in his human nature, — at the very time when, 
according to the same system, he possessed also an infinite nature, 
capable, without the aid of the Father, of revealing the most im- 
portant truths, and performing the most astonishing works ! 

'* May we not, tnerefore, without subterfuge or equivocation, 
say with the apostle Paul, that the Head of Christ is God ? *' 
— P. 74. 



[From the Christisa Beformer, London, July, 1846*] 

LEARNING OF THE CLERGY 

in the sixteenth century. 

Sir, 

Mt time has of late beefi a g[ood deal occupied in perusing^ 
the Manuscripts which are contained in Dr. Williams's Library. 
I have, in the course of my examination of them, met with sev- 
eral curious and interesting documents, particularly one entitled 
" A true Copy of Bishop Hooper's Visitation fiooke, made by 
him A. D. 1551, 1552." In the hope that a few extracts fVom 
the Bishop's Visitation Booke may be interesting^ to some por- 
tion of your readers, I will, with your leave, occupy a page or 
two of the Christian Reformer upon the subject, "nooper, 
John, was born in Somersetshire in 1495, and educated in Merton 
College, Oxford. He was for some time a member of the order 

12* 
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of the Cistercians, bat bsTin|r imbibed the principles of the Re- 
formers, he quitted a monastic life, and went to Switzerland, 
where he was married. On the accession of Edward VI., he 
returned to England, and was made Bishop of Gloucester, to 
which was added the Bishopric of Worcester in commendam. 
Here he labored with great zeal till the Restoration of Popery 
under Mary. Bishop Hooper was now thrown into prison, 
whither the good old Latimer also was sent soon afler. Here 
he was exceedingly ill-treated, underwent a mock trial, and was 
condemned to the flames through the means of the infamous 
Gardiner." * The account of the torture he endured is too hor- 
rible to relate ; suffice it to say that the diabolical act was per- 
petrated in the year 1555. 

The Bishop's Visitation Booke begins with his letter to the 
Clergy of his Diocese, printed in the Appendix to Strype's Cran- 
mer, p. 135. Then follow ^ Articles concerning Christian Re- 
ligion, given by the Reverend Father in Christ, John Hooper, 
Bishop of Gloucester, unto all the singular Deanes, Parsons, 
Prebends, Vicars, Curates, and other E^clesiasticall Ministers 
within the Dioces of Gloucester, to be had and retained of them, 
for the Unity and Agreement as well for the Doctrine of God's 
Word, as also for the Conformity of the Ceremonies agreeing 
with God's Word." 

The Articles are fifly in number, and are principally directed 
against Popish ceremonies. 

» 

Article 27. No man ought to receive the Communion of the 
body and bloud of our Lord for another, neither yet one for many, 
but every man for himselfe, fibr no more dothe the Communion 
prevaile, being take of one for another, then doth Babtisme. 
Wherefore the Communion ought not to be kept or celebrated 
within the Church, unlesse that the whole Congregation (or at 
least a good part of the same) do receive it 

Article 28. That such doctrines doth plainly approve that the 
Popish Mass is a mere enemy against God's word and Christ's 
institution. And albeit it doth retaine in it certain lessons of the 
Holy Scriptures, yet it is nothing better to be esteemed then the 
verses of the sorcerer or inchanter, that be nothing the more to 
be esteemed for certaine holy words murmured and spoaken in 
seacret. 

Next to the Articles follow ** Injunctions given by John 
Hooper, Bishop of Gloucester, in his Visitation in the Yeare of 
our Lord God a Thousand Five Hundreth Forty-and-one, and in 
the Fiflh Yeare. of the Reigne of our Soveraigne Lord, King 



* Vide Rees*8 Cyclopaedia. 
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Edward the Sixte, to be observed and kept of all Parsons, 
Vicars, Curates and Ministers within the Dioces of Gloucester.** 
The Injunctions are thirty-one in number. 

First That they nor none of them teach, upon the paines of 
God's displeasure and the King's, any other doctrine, faith, prayer 
or religion unto the people necessary for salvation, then such as 
they can duely, justly and manifestly prove out of the Word of 
God. 

The Injunctions as well as the Articles contain bold attacks 
upon the Popish Mass. 

15 Item. That ye be diligent and careful! yourselves, and also 
exhort the Church Proctors and Wardens, with all other that be 
appointed for the continuance and preservation of true religion 
and godly conversation in your parishes among the people, — ^that 
no man nor woman maintaine openly or privately by talking, 
reading, preaching, disputation, argument, or other reasoning, 
the defence of Transubstantion of the bread and wine in the 
Sacrament of Christ's pretious body and bloud, any corporal 1, 
fleshly, bodily or reall presence of Christ's body in the Sacra- 
ment, any use or necessity of Masses, Prayers unto Saints, Pur- 
gatory, Pardons, Indulgence, Beades, Images, or such other Su- 
perstition as is most justly condemned by God's Word and the 
King's Majestie's authority. 

Then follow " Interrogatories and Demands of the People or 
Parishioners and their Conversation, to be required and known 
by the Parsons, Vicars and Curates." The Interrogatories are 
twenty-eight in number. 

First Whether they be diligent, willing and glad to hear and 
learne the Commandments of God, the Articles of the Christian 
Faith, and the Lord's Prayer, called the Pater Noster ? 

15 Item. Whether any man do occupie any such Primers, or 
Bookes of Prayers in Latin, as be forbidden by the Lawes of the 
Realme, or any Beades, Knotts, Reliques, or any such other Su- 
perstition ; or whether any man pray in the Church his private 
and own Prayer, whiles the Common Prayer is a saying, to the 
trouble or hinderance of the understanding thereof? 

Next are " Interrogatories and Examinations of the Ministers 
and of their Conversation, to be required and known by the Par- 
ishioners." 

First. Whether your Minister be Parson, Vicar or Curate, and 
how long he hath been so ? 
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2 Item. If be be a Paison or Vicar, whether be be resident or 
not ; and if be be not resident, what is the cause he is not resi- 
dent ; and whether he have left for him in his absence a suffici- 
ent and lawfull Minister to discharge his cure ? 

3 Item. Whether all such images as heretofore hath been in 
the temple, be burned and destroyed ? 

These Interrogatories are sixty-one in number, and shew the 
determined hostility of the Bishop to Popish ceremonies, and his 
anxious desire to remove them from the Church. We cannot 
wonder that so formidable an enemy of Popery should have been 
among the first marked out for destruction, as soon as the Catho- 
lic faith was again triumphant Such, however, was his attach- 
ment to the principles of the Reformers, that though the Queen's 
pardon was set before him if he would recant his opinion, he 
cheerfully endured the most cruel torture, and manifested a for* 
titude almost incredible, till death released him from his agony. 
The Visitation Booke concludes with an Examination of the 
Clergy of the Diocese of Gloucester in the Ten C(nttmandmeni9f 
the ArtieUs of Faiihy and the Lord^s Prayer, The number of 
clergymen examined was about 340 ; and I will now give your 
readers an instance or two of the biblical knowledge of some of 
these worthies. 

The articles in which all Ministers have been examined, viz.. 
concerning the Commandments delivered by God to Moses in 
Exod. XX., concerning the Articles of Belief, and the Lord's 
Prayer. 

Of the Ten Commandments* 

Quest 1. How many are the Commandments of God ? 

2. Where are they recorded ? 

3. Are they able to repeat them from memory ? * 

0/ the Midee of Bditf. 

Quest 1. What are the Articles of the Christian faith ? 
2. WheUier they can repeat them from memory ? 
8. Whether they are able to maintain them on Scriptu- 
ral authority ? 



* The record is altogether in LaJtin^ which we translate. As a spcci. 
men of the Latinity, we give a few lines of the original. 

De Decern Prceceptis, 

Cloestiones. 1. Primo, duct sunt Dei mandata? 

2. Secundo, Ubinam sunt scripta ? 

3. Tertio, An memoriter recitare valeant ? 

Johannes Jones, Minister, ezaminatus de Praeceptis dicit quod decern 
sunt nomero, sed ubi scripta, nescit, nee recitare memoriter valet. 
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0/ (he iJordPs Prayer. 

Quest. 1. Are they able to repeat the Lord's Prayer from 
memory ? ^ 

2. How they know that it is the Lord^$ Prayer ? 

3. Where is it recorded ? 

Of the CommandmenU. 

John Jones, Minister, being examined concerning the Com- 
mandments, says that they are ten in number, but does not know 
where they are recorded, nor is able to repeat them from memory. 

Of the Glides of Belief. 

He knows, however, the Articles of Belief, and can repeat 
them from memory, but is unable to maintain them by Scripture 
proofs. 

Of the Lord's Prayer. 

He is able to repeat the Lord's Prayer from memory, but does 
not know by whom U was delivered nor where recorded. 

Of the Commandments, 

Richard Ramscoat, Vicar, being examined concerning the 
Commandments, said they are ten in number, that they are re- 
corded in the- XX. chapter of Exodus, but cannot repeat them 
from memory exactly as they are there recorded. 

Of ihe Artides of Belief. 

He knows, however, the Articles of Belief, and repeated them 
from memory, but is unable to prove them by the Authority of 
Scripture. 

Of the Lord's Prayer. 

He is able to repeat the Lord's Prayer from memory, says that 
it is recorded in the vi. chapter of Matthew, but is utterly igno- 
rant by whom it was delivered. 

Of the Commandments. 

Thomas Astell, Minister, being examined concerning the Com- 
mandments, says that they are ten in number, that they are re- 
corded in <Ae J^ew Testament, but does not know where, nor is 
he able to repeat them correctly from memory. 

Of t&e Articles <f Belief 

He knows, however, the Articles of Faith, and repeated them 
from memory, but is unable to maintain them on the authority of 
Scripture. 

Of (he Lord's Prayer. 

He is able to repeat the Lord's Prayer from memory, but does 
not know by whom it was delivered, or where recorded. 
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Of Urn CommandintnU. 

John Laurence, Rector, being examined eoDcernincf the Com- 
mandments, says that they are ten in number, that they are re- 
corded in the zx. chapter of Exodus, and is able to repeat them 

exactly as they are there contained. 

Of iht Aiidn of Bdief. 

He also knows the Articles of Belief, and is able to repeat 
them from memory, but cannot prove them by the autbori^ of 
Scripture. 

Of the LorcTa Prcytr. 

He is able to repeat the Lord's prayer from memory, bat 
knows not by whom it was delivered or where recorded. 

Of the Commandmenta. 

Nicholas Compton, Vicar, examined concerning the Com- 
mandments ; he knew the number, but says that they are written 
in the dxleenth of JlfattAetr, or in some of the Evangdista; and 
he is not able to say them by heart. 

Of the .artides of BeUtf. 

'Ifle knew also the Articles of Belief, and repeated the same 
from memory, bat he did not even prove one by the authority of 
the Scriptures 

Of the LonTa Praytr. 

With respect to the Lord's Prayer, he is scarcely able to an- 
swer. ..... ^^- 

Oj the Commandmenta. 

Robert Heyet, Minister, examined concerning the Command- 
ments ; he neither knew the number nor the place where they 
were written, nor is he able to recite them from memory in any 
way. 

Of the Artidea of Belief. 

He knew not also the Articles of Belief, nor is he able to re- 
cite the same from memory, or to prove them by the authority of 
the Scriptures. 

Of the Lord'a Prayer. { 

. He is not able to recite from memory the Lord's Prayer; he 
knew not even by whom it was delivered, or by whom it was 
written. 

The name of the parish church where the clergymen officiated 
is given, and also the number of communicants, varyin? from 
9 to 1500. Having introduced to your readers some of the un- 
learned^ I will now give an instance or two of the more learned 
answers. 
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QjT ikt CbvuisBOuAiMiils'. 
Jobtt Jones, Minister, being 'ezaniHed coneeniBgr ^ Com- 
mandfnente, saye that they are ten in number, that they are ro* 
corded in the zz. chap, of Exodus, arid is able to repeat them 
from memory exactly as they are contained in Exodus. 

Of the JbiicUss of Bdief 

He also knows the Articles of Belief, and is able to repeat 
them from memory, but is unable to maintain them directly by 
Scripture proofs. 

Of the LorcPa Prayer. 

He repeated from memory the Lord's Prayer, and hnowe that 
it is the Lord's Prayer, because it was delivered by Christ to hia 
apostles, and was recorded in Matt vi. 

Cf the CommandmeniSf the ArticUs of BeUtf, and The Lord'i 

Prayer* 

lohn Williams, Yicar, being examined, is found to be a re- 
markably learned man, and gives learned replies to all the arti- 
cles mentioned above. 

Of the Commemdmenls, 

Christopher Woodward, Rector, being examined concerning 
the Commtmdments, says that they are ten in number, that they 
are recorded in the xx. chap, of i^odus, and repeated them from 
memory exactly as they are therein contained. 

Of the jSrttdes of Bditf. 

He also knows the Articles of Belief, and is able to repeat 
them from memory, and can prove them immediately by the 
authority of Scripture. 

Of the LorcPa Prayer. 

He repeated from memory the Lord's Prayer, and knows that 
it is the Ldrd'^ Prayer, because it was delivered by Christ to his 
disciples, and was^^ recorded in the vi. chap^ of Matthew. 

1 wfll not fatigue your readers with any further extracts. A 
sufilcient number halve been produced to shew the extreme igno- 
rnnce of many of the derey in the days of Bishop Hooper ; and 
if soch ignorance existed in the diocese of Gloucester, where 
there was so enlightened a Bishop, what must have been the 
state of the clergy in other parts ? It is rather a singular fact, 
that nearly all * Qie 340 clergymen examined knew the Articles 



* There are a few instanees like the following : 

Omcemxng the Commandments, Articles of FaUh^ and the Lord's 
Prayer, — 
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of Faith, but not above twenty could produce what was consid- 
ered Scriptwrt €adhority for the same, — a sufficient proof that 
if they searched the Scriptures for that purpose, they searched 
them in vain. 

R. COGAN. 



WHAT ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY SHOULD BE. 

Christtanitt is a religion for the masses, and we 
demur to a professed history of Christianity which 
leaves its ejQfects upon the masses untold. We would 
learn how, in other times and among other people, the 
religion with whose ordinary effects among ourselves 
we are conversant, has been received, and has operated 
among the community at large. We would know what 
it has done for the peasant in his cottage, for the arti- 
ficer at his loom, for the matron amid her children, as 
well as what it has achieved or suffered in palaces, 
cathedrals and colleges. We would gaze on the stream 
as it steals through the green fields and by the happy 
homes of poor men, as well as when it dashes down 
the rocky fall, or expands in artificial beauty in the 
lordly park. We would, in short, have the historian 
of Christ's religion to remember, that it \s part of his 
proper province to chronicle the effects and manifesta- 
tions of that religion, not only among the few noble and 
mighty and wis^ by whom it is embraced, but as they 
appear in those retired scenes of domestic life where 
Christ himself delighted to be, and amongst that class 
of the community who, in the days of his flesh, were 
the first and readiest to " hear him gladly." — British 
Quarterly Review y No. III. p. 85.. 

Richard Shessard, Vicar, examined concerniog the Articles above men- 
tioned, is found a man altogether ignorant. 

John Shearche, Rector, examined and is found a man ignorant abore 
the rest. 

Chnstopher Horton, Minister, examined, and is found a man ignorant 
above all the rest, for he is able to answer nothing directly. 
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[From th% Inquirer, London, Jaly, 1846.] 

THE EDUCATION aUESTION — DR. HOOK'S 

PAMPHLET. 

Dr. Hook, the wdl-known Vicar of Leeds, a 
High^ChurcbmaQ aad Puseyite, in which characters he 
b anything but an object of admiration to ^s, but we 
believe a sincere and benevolent man, who conscien- 
tiously carries out bis principles, has published his 
views on Education, in a pamphlet so remarkable, that 
ix could not fail to attract general notice ; and we have 
only abstained from calling attention to it earlier, in 
order to pronounce upon it a ddiberate opinion. That 
Dr. Hook advances very liberal opinions for one of his 
class — that his concessions are, at the present crisis, 
very important, and are the sign of a great progress of 
poUic opinion — can hardly, we think, be doubted ; nor 
will many refuse to his pamphlet the praise of being 
able, earnest, and eloquent, so as to be well fitted to 
exercise all the influence, wbether for good or evil, 
which his position or his arguments may dispose men 
to allow him. We must confess, however, that we are 
far from thinkmg, with our able contemporary the 
Morning Chronicle, that Dr. Hook has succeeded in 

TOL. I. HO. T. 13 
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removing by his proposals the chief difficulties in the 
way of a plan of national education. The primary 
question is, whether education is at all an affair falling 
within the province of Government ; and although some 
of our friends be disposed to censure severely those 
who would entertain this question, it seems to us to de- 
mand the most careful attention. The concfusion 
which satisfies us at present is, that the State ought to 
assist in providing the means of education, so as to en- 
sure no part of the population being destitute of them ; 
but that for the State to take upon itself the whole 
business, and assume a systematic control, would be 
attended with a great preponderance of evil. Now the 
latter plan is what Dr. Hook contemplates, and that so 
completely, that the tendency of his system would be 
to absorb all private schools of all classes, and to bring 
all under common regulations. If schools for the poor 
ought to be all formed on a model, and all under com- 
mon control, so we think ought those for the wealthier 
classes. That some interference may be necessary in 
both cases, to prevent quackery, fraud, and tyranny, 
may be conceded. Undoubtedly, active interference is 
wanted to ensure the faithful and wise application of 
the enormous funds left for education by the liberality 
of former generations, and this is absolutely necessary 
in concurrence with the appropriation of any additional 
funds. It has lately been proposed too, and with great 
plausibility, though -such plans require much delibera- 
tion, that a college of schoolmasters should be author- 
ized, like the medical institutions, to give their sanction, 
after examination, to those whom they shall find com- 
petent to their work ; and even that it shall be made an 
offence to practise the profession of a schoolmaster 
without that sanction, or an equivalent for it in univer- 
sity degrees. This is intended to ensure the qualifica- 
tions of the educator, so as both to elevate his position, 
and guard the public against deception ; but it would 
require a classification of schools, and different exami- 
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nations adapted to the different classes, and the pro- 
visions ought, if desirable at all, to extend to female as 
well as male education. With respect to direct Gov- 
ernment interference to provide schools, we feel that 
an extraordinary deficiency existing in the means for 
education demands a remedy ; that the evils of igno- 
rance and early neglect can by no wise government be 
suffered to exist ; and yet that the absorption of all 
private schools into public ones, on a uniform plan, 
would be a serious disadvantage. We are ready then 
to call upon Government carefully to inspect the whole 
country, to ascertain the extent of deficiency in the 
means of education, and to supply it either by aiding 
the extension of good schools already existing, or by 
establishing new ones as they may be needed ; seeing 
that they are supplied with well-trained teachers. It 
would also be a great benefit to provide good schools 
expressly for the training of teachers, by which a suf- 
ficient supply of highly-qualified male and female in- 
structors should be prepared for the gradual supply of 
schools throughout the country. 

In a country divided in religious opinion, the grand 
difiOiculty in the way of all plans for extending education 
is, to avoid injustice to sections of the community, and 
to prevent the interference of sectarian jealousy or 
rivalship. If State-schools are connected with one 
church — an established one — all the injustice which 
is involved in the attempt to elevate one sect, by State 
patronage, is aggravated and multiplied by extending 
the system to education also. We need not now speak 
of the merits of such a plan, for no one would, in the 
present state of opinion, have the hardihood to propose 
it ; and if proposed, it would arouse a degree of public 
indignation that would inevitably stifle it in the bud. 
This scheme being rejected, the only others are, either 
to teach in the schools so much religion, and no more, 
as is common to all, or to omit, in the national schools, 
all teaching of religion, leaving it to be provided for by 
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other methods. The -former is the plan of the Britisfc 
schools. The idea is, that from the reading of the 
scriptures, and the lessons of practical morality and 
regard to religion, much good will arise to all the chil- 
dren ; whilst in Sunday-schools, and under the care of 
parents, friends, and religious teachers, it may be en*- 
sured that such additional instruction as is required will 
be obtained. The objections to this plan are, that the 
master and visitors can with difficulty be brought to 
abstain from giving, in the way of commentary on what 
is read, their own doctrinal opinions, so as to make the 
schools seem dangerous to those who disapprove them ; 
and that it seems as if schools thus conducted especially- 
favored those whose religfous opinions are the simplest, 
— that is most nearly the residuum of religion, when 
peculiar sectarian opinions are omitted, and this creates 
offence and alarm among the more orthodox sects^. 
The plan was the one which first presented itself for 
harmonious union, and it has many recommendations, 
and has in many places worked well ; but it must be 
acknowledged, that it cannot quite satisfy the zealots of 
any party, and was pretty sure to lead to the very 
abuses which are now causing such animated discussion. 
The remaining plan is free from most of the objections 
made to this, and is, we believe, on the whole, to be 
preferred ; but it is objected, that it has the appearance 
of undervaluing religion, in not specially providing for 
it ; and that there is a danger of its practically leading 
to the neglect of this, the most important of all subjects 
of instruction. As to the vulgar abuse of godless sys- 
tems of education, and the accusations against the ad<- 
vocates of this plan, as intending to bring religion into 
neglect, they are unworthy of the least attention. It is 
a simple fact, that in our community men differ greatly 
in their religious opinions. No just man believes him- 
self to have a right to force the opinions of others, or 
to punish them directly or indirectly for their faith ; 
but it is obviously desirable that the members of ode 
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political society, though difieriog in faith, should be 
able to live together harmoniously, and act together in 
civil affairs. Hence it is desirable that they should be 
educated togtlher. It is admitted that religion is of 
supreme importance, and that attention to it ought to be 
encouraged to the utmost, and every possible facility 
afforded impartially to all. It is only denied that the 
Slate ought to favor one religion more than another, or 
to do anything for the one which would be ojQfensive to 
the others. A principal peculiarity of Dr. Hook's 
plan is, the manner in which he attempts to get over 
the difficulty about the supposed neglect of religion in 
this plan, which he acknowledges to be, on the whole, 
the best. He would not merely afford encouragement 
and facilities, he would enforce attendance on Sunday- 
schools, and on other occasions, for receiving religious 
instruction ; and make the weekly production of a cer- 
tificate of receiving such instruction an essential for 
continuance in the school. Tliis, however, is by no 
means unobjectionable, for it is much to be feared that 
there is a large class in this country at present who 
have, and profess to have, no religion^ and who would 
refuse any assistance in education for their children 
which compelled them to profess to have any, or to 
make any choice amongst those prevalent. Such per- 
sons may be conscientious ; they may also be obstinate. 
We have no right whatever to force religion upon them, 
and we should do a great public injury in withholding 
education from them. Give them education, and we 
believe they would, at no distant time, learn to value 
religion ; but it is both injuring them, and injuring the 
rest of society, to leave them neglected and untrained, 
because we have to lament that, through their parents' 
error, their state is already peculiarly pitiable. Other 
things in the details of Dr. Hook's plan may be liable 
to considerable objection. It is clear to us that such a 
plan cannot be adopted ; and if the present Govern- 
ment are determined to attempt settling this great and 

13« 
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much agitated question, they will require great camion, 
and the utmost care to avoid causes of offence ; but 
we rejoice to think Dr. Hook's pamphlet affords indi- 
cations favorable to their object, and that it is likely, 
on the whole, to promote agreement amidst the con- 
tending parties. 



[From the Unitarini, (Loodoo) Aiigwt, 184&] 

THOUGHTS ON THE DOCTRINE OF ORIGINAL SIN. 

The resalts of the reflections suggested by oar examine tion 
of the Scriptural account of man's first disobedience, has been, 
if I mistake not, to show that it furnishes a very inadequate foun- 
dation for the enormous and appalling structure which has been 
erected upon it. Pram this narrative we have no authority to 
suppose that Adam's nature was thenceforth oorrapted and de* 
based, 90 as to become altogether depraved and sinful. Still less 
are we told that this sinful nature was transmitted to the remotest 
generations of his posterity. Not a word do we find from which 
we should be led to suspect that all mankind are the objects of 
punishment for Adam's sin, ^ that they have lost communion with 
God) and are justly liable to his wrath and curse forever." If 
it be admitted that all mankind are personally aflfected by the 
consequences of this transgression, and especially that we have 
been thereby subjected to the dominion and the fear of death, 
)though it should not be overlooked, that not even this is to be 
collected from the history as given by Moses, when taken by 
itself), there is reason to believe that these consequences, as far 
as we are concerned, are no marks of God's wrath and displea- 
sure, but are rather proofs of his love ; inasmuch as they are 
necessary parts of a saluttiry, though, perhaps, in some instances, 
a sterner and more forbidding discipline, by which our moral 
natures may be raised to a higher standard, and which has a ten- 
dency, unless counteracted by our own folly, to place us in a 
state not perhaps so inviting, but more really conducive to our 
moral progress ai)d substtintial happiness than that of our first 
parents. 

Such is the conclusion which we seem to be aatfaorized to de- 
duce from our general reasonings and principles, when taken in 
connection with the narrative of this first transgression in the 
book of Genesiik But it may perhaps be said) ** though nothing 
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more can be inferred from this passage, there are many texts in 
other parts of the Bible from whence the deficiency may be sup- 
plied, in which the received doctrine is more distinctly and fully 
expressed." Why, so we might naturally suppose ; and I have 
DO doubt that those who are contented to receive without exami* 
nation the vague and random statements of controversial writers 
and preachers, very commonly believe it to be the case. The 
£ict, however, is so completely the reverse, that there are but two 
passages in the whole Bible where the consequences of Adam's 
sin considered as affecting the condition of his posterity are even 
alluded to. Both of these occur in the writings of St. Paul ; 
but when rightly understood, will not be found to teach anything 
more than what is very seldom disputed, and what I at least am 
by no means disposed to call in question — namely, that as a 
consequence of the sin of our first progenitor, death (meaning 
by that term the dissolution of these mortal frames at the termi- 
nation of oar present state of existence) came upon all mankind. 

One of these texts can give us no trouble, because the thing 
is obvious. *' For since by man came death, by man came also 
the resurrection of the dead ; for as in Adam all die, even so in 
Christ shall all be made alive." * These words evidently imply 
(they do not absolutely affirm even this, but they imply) nothing 
more than that by Adam's sin he and his posterity were subject- 
ed to that death which might never have been followed by a re- 
vival, had not God provided that mankind should be made alive 
again at the last day, by that dispensation which is made known 
to us through Christ, and assured to us by his death and resur* 
rection. 

The other passage is found in the fiflh chapter of the Epistle 
to the Romans, from the twelfth to the nineteenth verse. It 
cannot be denied that this is an obscure and difficult passage ; 
though it seems to me that our admitting the doctrine commonly 
supposed to be taught in it has no tendency to render it less so. 
The obscurity arises partly from the Apostle's very peculiar 
style, and partly from his use of certain Hebrew forms of speech, 
with which we are less familiar. 1 may add, that our translators 
in the authorized version might almost be thought to have studi- 
ously made it still more puzzling, by adopting, in several instan- 
ces, an awkward, involved, and hardly English form of construe- 
tion-t I will subjoin the entire paragraph from Mr. Wakefield's 
translation, which appears to me on the whole the most correct; 
and an attentive perusal may perhaps enable the reader to judge 
whether the words of the Apostle appear to imply any other con- 



* 1 Cor. XT. 21, 22. 

t See particularly the 16th and i6th Tcrses. 
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sequence as resulting to us from Adam's sin, than ihat undis- 
puted one of death, to which all men are liable. 

*' ''''So then as through one man sin came into the world, and 
death through sin, thus also death passed over to all mankind, 
because all sinned.* ('^For sin was in the world all the time 
before the law ; and though sin is not charged where there is no 
law, ^* yet deM reigned ^om Adam to Moses, even over them 
that had not sinned after the likeness of Adam^s transgression, 
who is a pattern of him that was to come.) *^But the kindness 
was not like the sin ; for if by the sin of one all men di6d.\ much 
more hath the gracious gift of God, by the kindness of one man 
Jesus Christ, abounded unto all. '^ And this gifi was not as in 
the case of that single sin ; X for the sentence followed one sin 
unto condemnation; but the gracious gifl followed many sins 
unto acquittal. '^For if death reigned through the sin of one 
man, much more will they who receive the abundantly gracious 
gifl of this acquittal reign in life through that one, Jesus Christ. 
^^ As then by one sin, all came into condemnation, so alao by one 
kindness all men came into a deliverance of life. "For as by 
the disobedience of one man all became as sinners^ so likewise, 
by the obedience of one, all will be constituted righteous." 

It appears to me evident that the Apostle is here speaking of 
that death which entered into the world by Adam's sin, and is 
common to all mankind, and of that restoration to life which is 
in like manner made known unto all men by Jesus Christ The 
only part of the passage which seems to imply anything more is 
the last verse ; which however is only a continuation of the par- 
allel the writer had been carrying on between the offence of one 
man, and the righteousness or obedience of another man, and 
their respective consequences. Hence when (he many or allure 
said to be made, or constituted sinners, we are to understand it 
in the same sense as the judgment passed upon all mentioned in 
the preceding verse. The two verses are thus paraphrased by 
Dr. rriesiley : ^ as therefore all men suffer death for the offence 
of one man, so all receive life in consequence of the obedience 
of another man ; for as in consequence of the disobedience of 

* Dr. John Taylor translates the words somewhat more literally, 
" And so death passed upon all men, unto which all have sinned ;" — 
explaining them thus, " Death passed upon all men, as far even as which 
all men were constituted sinners, or were treated as sinners ; that is to 
say, all men became sufferers to this extent m consequence of Adam's 
one offence." For the grounds of this explanation see more particularly 
the remarks on the nineteenth verse. 

t [oi noXXoi,'] the many! the great mass of mankind. 

t Mr. Wakefield here mllows a reading which is placed in his margin 
by Griesbach as one deserving of notice, though not admitted into his 
text. 
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one mon, al] were treated as if they had been sinners, 90 in con- 
sequence of the obedience of another man, they are treated as if 
they had been righteous; — the former sentence of death bein^ 
reversed, and all being raised to immortal life.*' The expression 
"were made sinners" corresponds to that which occurs 2 Con 
verse 21, where Christ, who knew no sin, is said to have been 
made 9in for us — that is, was condemned, treated as though he 
bad been a sinner. It is a Hebrew form of speech, of which 
there are many examples in the Old Testament. Thus Psalm 
xzxvii. 33. — **The Lord will not leave him in his hand, nor con- 
demn him when he is judged.'* — (Literally, nor make him a sinner.) 
Again, Proverbs, xvii. 15.— ^He that justiiieth the wicked, and 
he that condemneth (literally, maketh a sinner) the just, even 
they both are an abomination to the Lord." 

We feel ourselves authorized therefore to conclude, that when 
the Apostle uses the expression ^ by one man's disobedience 
Diany were made sinners," he means simply that in consequence 
of Adam's offence, the many, that is, mankind at large, were 
made subject to death, by the judgment or express appointment 
of God. On the other hand, when the many were made righte- 
ous through the obedience of one man, Jesus Christ, it pleased 
God to make him the instrument of the reversal of that sentence 
whereby death had passed upon all men, announcing through his 
gospel the restoration to life at the general resurrection, and not 
only so, but mercies and gifls, privileges and advantages both 
here and hereafter, far exceeding and counterbalancing any evils 
we may be subject to in consequence of the first transgression. 

We have already adverted to various considerations tending 
to show that this sentence of condemnation, the appointments 
which constituted the punishment of the first sin, being made to 
affect all succeeding generations, are in many respects only 
blessings in disguise. ** It is just as if a father," (I use the in- 
genious, but very just and appropriate illustration of an excellent 
writer upon this question. Dr. John Taylor, of Norwich), ^ for 
some irregularities in his first child, should determine to lay a 
restraint upon him, either in diet, dress or diversions ; and at the 
same time should judge it expedient to make it a rule with all 
the other children he might afterwards have. In this instance 
it is easy to see how the * judgment to condemnation' pronounced 
on the offence of the first-born, cometh upon the other childreui 
even before they are brought into the world, without any injus^ 
tice, nay perhaps with a great deal of kindness on the father's 
part. Upon the first it is a proper punishment ; on the rest it 
cometh as wholesome discipline. And yet, through the offence 
of one, they are debarred from some pleasures or enjoyments. 
By the offence of one, the judgment to condemnation cometh 
upon all the rest — by one child's offence restraint reigoeth ; and 
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by one child^s disobedience the mnny that come nfler him nre 
mnde sinners or suifercra ; inasmuch as they are deprived of some 
indulgences which might have ffiven them* pleasure, but which 
their father saw, everything considered, would not be for their 
good." 

1 am far from pretendinsf that I have removed all the difficul- 
ties in this passage ; undoubtedly it is a very intricate and ob- 
scure passage. But it is enough for my present purpose if ( 
have shown that, whatever may have been the writer's full and 
entire meaning, nothing like the commonly received doctrine of 
original sin can be collected from it Here is nothing said of 
the public character of Adam as the representative or *' federal 
head'' of mankind; nothinor of the imputation of his offence to 
his descendants ; nothing of the alleged total debasement or cor- 
ruption of their natures as the consequence of his transgression ; 
nothing of their being wholly inclined to all evil and that con- 
tinually ; nothing, in fine, of any other evil resulting to us from 
Adam^s sin, except the appointment of death as the instrument 
of our removal from the present scene of things. And even this 
the Apostle mentions, not for the purpose of dwelling upon it as 
a punishment inflicted upon tu for the sin of our first parents 
(an idea which lam persuaded never entered into his imagina- 
tion), but to show that it is, as we have just observed, a blessing 
in disguise ; whatever pain or affliction attends it being far out- 
weighed and altogether lost in the surpassing excellence and 
glory of that restoration for which it prepares the way to a more 
desirable state of existence, the expectation of which we enjoy 
through our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Now these two are, as I have already said, the only two places 
in the whole Bible where the sin of Adam is spoken of as affect- 
ing the condition of his descendants. It is granted that there 
are in addition to these, various other texts which are frequently 
cited in support of this doctrine ; but they appear to me to have 
very little to do with the subject ; being for the most part merely 
strong descriptions of the great depravity of some individual, or 
of the general spread of wickedness among numerous bodies of 
men ; lamentable facts which no one denies ; but which may be 
accounted for by the unhappy influence of perverse education, 
bad example, and temptations addressed to craving appetites and 
uncontrolled passions. One of the texts most frequently referred 
to is Psalm li. 5. *^ Behold, I was shapen in iniquity, and in sin 
did my mother conceive me ;" (or rather, in sin did my mother 
cherish me.) This is manifestly the strong language of contri- 
tion and self-abasement. The Psalm was probably composed, 
as the title imports, shortly afler those heinous crimes which con- 
stitute the great blot in the history of David ; when he had been 
awakened to deep feelings of remorse, and a suitable conviction 
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of bis sin by tbe visit of Nathan the prophet. He is deeply af- 
fected by a painful sense of the enormity of his crime, and ex- 
presses it in terms which can scarcely have been meant to be 
taken literally, but the purport of nrhich evidently is, that his de- 
pravity could not have been greater if he had been originally 
sbapen in iniquity,'and made capable of nothing else. But that 
ii hHS nothing to do with original sin is evident when we con- 
sider that there is not one word about Adam or the effect of his 
sin upon us, and moreover that the Psalmist is confessing, la- 
menting, and describing in strong terms his own personal wicked 
ness, of which these words, in the way that some understand 
them, would be rather a plea in palliation ; but this is clearly far 
from his intention. 

Another text much relied upon is Ephesians ii. 3. ** — And 
were by nature children of wrath, even as others." Such is the 
form in wjiich you find this text commonly cited by controver- 
sial writers. It is, you perceive, not even a complete sentence, 
but a detached clause, separated from its connexion, without any- 
thing to inform us to whom it is intended to apply, or under what 
circumstances and limitations. If we read from the beginning 
of the chapter, we find that the Apostle is addressing his Gentile 
converts, and comparing their present condition, being admitted 
to a knowledge of the grace and mercy of God in Christ Jesus, 
with that in which their unbelieving neighbors still were, and in 
which they had partaken with them aforetime, ^^when they 
walked according to the course of this world, according to the 
prince of the power of the air, the spirit that now worketh in the 
children of disobedience. Among whom,'* he continues (identi- 
fying himself, according to his frequent practice, with his Gen- 
tile brethren), ^^ we all had our conversation in times past, in the 
lusts of our flesh, fulfilling the desires of the flesh and of the 
mind, and were by nature the children of wrath, even as others." 

The phrase ^ by nature" seems here to denote ortginaUy, or pre- 
vious to our conversion ; as when the Apostle elsewhere s]j)eaks of* 



* Romans ii. 14. Here the Apostle evidently refers, not to anything 
born with them, or existing independently of education and experience, 
bnt in the absence of any divine revelation, by the influence of those pure 
or benevolent dentiments which the circumstances they had been placed 
in had a natural tendency to generate. It is curious to observe the con- 
tradictory position in which the ordinary mode of interpretation places 
these two passages. If in the one, we were bom children of wrath, in 
ttie other, some at least were bom disposed to do the things containea in 
the law. It is our belief that we are not born either in one state or the 
other. But one thing at least is obvious, that in the latter text St. Paul 
distinctly admits it to be possible, that by the unassisted impulses of their 
own nature and reason, men might arrive at a knowledge ot rectitude and 
virtue, and might even be influenced by suitable motives to a correspond- 
ent practice to such an extent as to make them fit objectil of acceptanr 
in the sight of God. 
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the Gentiles ae doing by natare the thingfs contained in the la w ; 
and compares them to branches of an olive-tree wild by nature, 
grafted contrary to nature into a good olive-tree; contrasting 
the state in which they bad been as heathens with the change 
wrought upon them by their reception of the covenant of ?race. 
The term trmtfc, when used with reference to the Divine being 
and his dealings with his sinful creatures, has acquired in our 
language, partly perhaps in consequence of its frequent use in 
theological controversy, a stronger and harsher meaning than the 
original word will authorise. As commonly used at present, it 
seems to express, not the calm and dignified displeasure with 
which it may be supposed that a Being of unspotted holiness 
will regard the pollution and misery of sin, but a vehement and 
furious passion, hardly consistent with the ideas we naturally 
form of absolute purity and perfection. Our notions of the Di- 
vine character and attributes are doubtless obtained in the first 
instance, by transferring to the Deity whatever conceptions of 
moral excellence we have derived from intercourse with the best 
of our fellow-creatures, carried forward to the highest conceiva- 
ble perfection, and purified from all that admixture of human 
frailty, weakness and vice, to which even the best of mankind 
are liable. But in this instance, wo seem to ascribe to our 
heavenly Father not the virtues, but the infirmities, the violent 
emotions and malignant passions incident to human nature. The 
original word (0^17) is the same which is used (Mark iii. 5.) 
where our Saviour is said to look round on the Pharisees " with 
anger, being grieved for the hardness of their hearts." This 
mixture of indignant displeasure at their depravity with a deep 
and tender compassion for its unhappy results, aptly displays in 
the person of Christ, the sentiments which it becomes us to as- 
cribe to his God and Father, of whom he is to us the image and 
representative. Even in this sense of the word, I doubt whether 
any other passage can be found to encourage the notion that the 
heathens, while wandering in ignorance and darkness, are repre- 
sented in Scripture as objects of the wrath of God. On the con- 
trary, though they knew not Him, He was ever actuated by love 
and pity towards his erring guilty children. '^ God so loved the 
world that he gave his only-begotten Son, not to condemn the 
world, but that the world, through him, might be saved-** In this 
very passage, the Apostle proceeds in language which directly 
contradicts and disproves the supposition. God is so far from 
beinfir filled with wrath towards them, that He is ^ rich in mercy, 
and For His great goodness wherewith He loved us, even when 
we were dead in trespasses and sins, hath quickened us together 
with Jesus Christ.** Hence, it seems most probable, that in the 
present instance, the term *' children of wrath," denotes not any 
sentiment ascribed to God, but an excessive, ill-governed passion 
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in the breast of the sinner. Am ** children of disobedience'* in 
the preceding verse evidently signifies ^^ guilty of disobedience,'' 
so ^ children of wrath" seems naturally to denote,^ addicted to 
wrath." Such excessive anger and resentment was a natural 
consequence of the iiabits which he describes as prevailing 
among those who walked in the lusts of the flesh, fulfilling the 
desires and devices of the fiesh and of the mind ; that is, giving 
way to the uncontrolled impulses of passions not under the gui- 
dance of reason, and aggravated by disorderly and intemperate 
habits. In conformity with this interfiretation of the text« we 
find both in this epistle and that to the Colossians, which . wan 
written at the same time and bears a close analogy to it, repeat- 
ed admonitions on this very subject, which lead us to suppose 
SL Paul had particular reasons for thinking that such admoni- 
tions were more eepecially wanted among his conTerts in those 
places. '* Be ye angry and sin not ; let not the sun go down 
upon your wrath." *' Let all bkterness, and wrath, and anger, 
and clamour, and evil-speakings with all malice, be put away far 
from you," &c. The true meaning, therefore, of the Apostle's 
words seems to be, ** and we were originally, that is, before we 
embraced the Gospel, addicted to wruth, aad other violent and 
bad passions, even as others." * 

It seems to me that it would be almost a superfluous Ubor to 
enter into a more particular and minute examination of other 
texts which have been cited in the same manner with those I 
have already mentioned, as affording some sort of countenance 
directly or indirectly to this doctrine. Not that they are after 
ail very numerous, even when selected from all parts of Scrip- 
ture, separated from their connexion, and arrayed together in 
one catalogue for the purpose of making a stronger impression, 
according to the practice too common with the^gical writers 
of all parties. With respect to all of them tbe general remark 
we have already made may be repeated, that they are evidently 
intended merely as descriptions in lively and forcible (most 
commonly poetical) language, of the actual wickedness which 
has prevailed in particular ages and countries, but have no re- 
ference whatever to this or to any other doctrine respecting the 
causes to which this lamentable fact is to be ascribed. 

Of one text, on which as much stress has been laid as on any 
other, ^' What is man, that be should be clean, and he that is 
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* The same form of expression frequently occurs in the Old Testa- 
ment : — " Are ye not ohtlaren of transgression 7 ** Isaiah Ivii. 4. " And 
shall devour the crown of the head of tbe tumaltnoas ones," (literally chil- 
dren of noise.) Jer. xlviii. 45. " Children of iniauity." ^ Hosea x. 9, 
"Sons of valor." 2 Chron. xxviii. 6. "Sons or affliction." Prov. 
xxxi. 6, &c. 
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born of a woman, that he should be righteous ?* &c. (Job xv. 14), 
it has been well observed, * that the words are found in the Bible 
it is true, but are not on that account to be received as the ex- 
prcHsion of Divine truth, being merely exaggerated representa- 
tions of human infirmity made by Elipbaz, the Temanite, which 
provoked even the patient Job to reply, ** Miserable comforters 
are ye all ^- ye are all forgers of lies. O that ye would alto- 
gether hold your pence, and it should be your wisdom." The 
folly of this mode of quoting Scripture surely needs not be ex- 
posed. There are no tenets so opposite and contradictory, but 
that in this manner an apparent support could be obtained for 
them in language professing to form a part of the revealed word 
of God. 

With respect to those quotations which are not liable to this 
decisive objection, it may be remarked, that they must at least 
be understood in such a sense as to be consistent, not only with 
other parts of holy writ, but with other declarations of the same 
writer. When, for example, we find such strong expressions 
used by the Psalmist as that which has already been considered, 
we must not forget that it is the same person who elsewhere de- 
clares, ^ I have set the Lord always before me ;^ — who appeals 
to God for the rectitude of his intentrons and conduct in such 
terms as these, '* Judge me, O God, for I have walked in my in- 
tegrity." If from one psalm we may pick out such wordEs as 
these, ** they are altogether become filthy; there is none that 
doeth good, no not one," and if, regardless of their connexion 
and true application, some are not slow to represent them as ex- 
pressing the doctrine that man is ** utterly indisposed, disabled^ 
and made opposite to all that is spiritually good, and wholly in- 
clined to all evil, and that continually," — we find multitudes of 
places in the same book, which speak of the righteous, the holy, 
the upright — ^* Mark the perfect man and behold the upright, 
for the end of that man is peace;" — ** shout for joy, all ye that 
are upright;"— *' all the upright in heart shall glory :"^ — ^^the 
righteous shall be had in everlasting remembrance ;" — ^' rejoic- 
ing is in the tabernacle of the righteous *," &c. 

Will it be objected that to dwell in this manner upon such 
apparent contradictions, is to represent the word of God as 
abounding in inconsistencies, and as furnishing materials from 
which the most opposite systems might with equal ease be con- 
structed ? — I reply, that I have simply stated undeniableyad* ; 
and that when it is obvious that the general tenor of Scripture 
is in one direction, — if we meet with a text here and there, the 
words of which when taken by themselves are capable of express- 



* See Dr. Gogan's admirable Letters to Mr. Wilberforce, on the doc- 
trine of Hereditary Depravity. 
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Ing a different sentiment, it is oar duty^ if they are ambif aoos, 
to ^ive them such an interpretation as is conformable to the 
general sense of Scripture, and at all events to take those pas- 
sages which are clear and plain as the key by which to inter* 
pret the more obscure and difficult Above all, we should be* 
ware of the unreasonable and baneful practice of heaping to- 
gether detached texts collected from every part of the Bible, 
regardless of their connexion and original intention. This is a 
flagrant abuse of the word of God — a wresting of the Scripture, 
if not to our destruction, at least to our serious loss and danger. 
It has contributed more than any one thing that could be named 
to the divisions among Christians and the scofis of unbelievers ; 
who, when they find contending parties confidently professing 
to derive from the same sacred standard, doctrines apparently 
the most opposite, are naturally induced to represent the whole 
as vague and uncertain ; and consequently destitute of the char- 
acter which we seem entitled to expect in a revelation proceed- 
ing from the God of truth. 

It seems to me, however, impossible to deny that the general 
tenor of holy writ has no tendency to encourage the belief that 
all mankind, as descendants of Adam, are born with a prevailing 
disposition to evil, and nothing but evil continually. Whatever 
inferences systematic theologians may have' ventured to draw 
from a very few insulateckand misunderstood texts, the Bible at 
large teaches us that God has made man rigkt ; that He has 
created Him in his own image, having breathed into him a living 
soul — inspired him with a rational understanding whereby he is 
able to contemplate his Maker's works, and to show forth His 
praise; to receive His laws, to acknowledge their excellence 
and obligation, and to render a reasonable and willing obedience. 
Thus we are endowed by our heavenly Father with a mental 
and moral constitution worthy of His creatures and children, 
and the world in which we are placed is well adapted not only 
for Dur present happiness and comfort, but for supplying such 
means of moral discipline and improvement as shall tend to re- 
fine and purify our natures, and gradually prepare them for a 
more blissful state. Far from having any ground to vilify the 
nature which God has given us, it becomes us to bless and glo- 
rify Him who hath made us what we are. We are called upon 
alike by reason and revelation — by our consciousness of those 
noble faculties which raise us above the beasts of the field, and 
assimilate us to more exalted mtelligences — by our observation 
of what passes in the world — by the experienced efficacy of the 
education which the present state was intended and is admirably 
calculated to administer, in exercising and strengthening our 
powers, enlarging our understandings, so that they may take a' 
clear and steady view of things real though invisible, and finall* 
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libeifi^ our iJections upon things above — to acknowledge and 
adore His infinite wisdotn and goodness who has so richly fur- 
nished his rational offspring with the most valuable gifts, and 
surrounded us with the means and motives to cultivate and im« 
prove them to the utmost He has made us but a little lower 
than the angels ; and even this inferiority is but for a short tioae ; 
for He has abundantly enabled us, if we will, to advance from 
strength to strength and from glory to glory. Our reason, which 
is His inspiration, teaches us to admire and be grateful for His 
present bounties, and through Christ He hath opened our eyes 
to His future intention concerning us, which it only rests with 
ourselves to realize by a diligent and conacieiitions irapcovemeat 
of our present opportunities. 

I shall conclude with earnestly recommending the sentiment 
of a fiery learned and eminent writer already quoted, in treating 
of this subject. ^ If in this discourse you have discovered any 
truth which you did not before understand, it is my earnest re- 
quest that you would rather lay it up in your hearts for your own 
nee, than make it the subject of contention and strife, the fuel 
of party seal, or the occasion of despising or censuring those 
who do not see it And if you should enter into discourse about 
it, let it be with all moderation and coolness on your part, in the 
spirit of peace and mutual forbearance. And therefore, never 
converse on this or ftuy other point with an angry man ; passion 
and heat blind the judgment ; nor with a HgU, who is determined 
to support a particular scheme, and resolved to open his eyes to 
no other evidence. Whenever anger and bigotry appear in n 
coinveraation already begun, break it off, for you cannot proceed 
to any good purpose, and will be in danger of catching a spirit 
which is quite contrary to the gospeL Hold the truth in lovew 
Restrain and regulate your passions; be constant in reading the 
Scriptures, fervent in prayer to God, that he will open the eyes 
of your understandings to discern all important and necessary 
truth ; be watchful against every temptation, and sealoue in 
every good work ; and then look with joy for the coming of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, for he will assuredly appear to your everlast- 
ing salvation.'' * 

— * ----- ^ iir-ir ■__! II. ___ ■■« II 

* See Taylor's Scripture Doctrine of Original Sin.— (p 259.) 
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[From the Christian Reformeri Loadon, August, 184n.] 

SCRIPTURE PROOFS AND SCRIPTURAL ILLUS- 
TRATIONS OF UNITARIANISM. By John Wilson. 

We return with pleasure to the consideration of Mr. Wilson's 
valuable ** Illustrations of Unitarianism." In the collection of 
texts and formal argoments to prove that Christ was inferior, 
dependent, subordinate, &.C., we are sometimes sensible of a 
painful impression, lest in dwelling upon these particulars we 
should seem to betray a disposition to degrade the Saviour, and 
fail in the honor justly due to him, who was still, with reference 
to us, the most excellent of all created beings, far exalted above 
all principalities and powers, — lest in denying him the attributes 
of divinity, we should lose sight of that kingdom above every 
kingdom where he now reigns inferior to Him alone who hath 
put all things umler him. It is true that this necessity is put 
upon ua by the circumstances of the controversial position 
which we occupy, in which we are so oflen called upon to bring 
those things moat prominently forward which we reject and re- 
pudiate, in respect of which we diifer from other Christian dis- 
ciples, that it may seem as if other things of greater intrinsic 
iiuportance, — positive truths of infinite value, which we hold 
with a firm, an abiding, and (we trust) a practical faith, — were 
kept studiously in the back ground. Hence it is that our creed 
has been stigmatized as negaUve, cold, theoretical, unfitted to 
influence the heart and life. If ever there has been apparent 
ground for this charge in the controversial writings of Unita- 
rians, it is, we repeat, the mere accident of their position, 
which has placed them, more frequently than they could wish, 
under the unpleasant necessity not merely of defending and en- 
forcing their own views, but of explaining why they do not 
believe those of their opponents. It is scarcely necessary to 
say, that we plead Not Guilty to the imputation. The Unita- 
rian faith is as real, positive and substantial as any other ; in 
our estimation, it is better fitted than any other to exercise a 
beneficial influence over the heart, — to direct the soul to God 
through Christ, — to speak peace to the wounded spirit. But 
our situation as a chwrch-milUant has undoubtedly a tendency to 
give a disproportionate prominence to points of difference and 
contention, and thus constitutes one of the moral dangers to 
which Unitarian Christians are exposed, more especially those 
who make it their business to come forward as the champions of 
their peculiar opinions. 

14« 
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From this dangler we think our anthor has, on the whole, guard- 
ed htinself very succeasfaliy. His work, indeed, cannot be 
called, in the proper sense of the word, controversial^ as be does 
not enter the lists against any particular adversary, and is con- 
sequently leas liable to be affected by the heats of personal 
excitement, or to lose sight of the interests of truth in the un- 
worthy desire to gain an empty triumph over an opponent ia 
debate. But when engaged in showing at length why certain 
opinions very generally maintained are not countenanced by 
reason or Scripture, he ha» not failed to bring into view at the 
same time the opinions which he and other Unitarians rejoice 
in embracing of the real office »nd dignity of the Saviour, and 
of the trae purport of his heavenly message. 

" We do not call Christ," eays he, *• * a mere man ; for though 
this expression may have been used to mean what is here indi- 
cated by the phrase, * in nature only a man,* it is liable to be un- 
derstood in a very different sense, as if it implied that our Lord 
and Saviour should be regarded in no other point of view than as 
an ordinary man, — a notion which, we venture to say, is repug- 
nant to the whole genius of Christian Unitarian ism, which sees 
in Jesus Christ, not a mere human being, but the godlike Man of 
l^azareth, morally conneoted,~by the purity of his character, the 
divinity of his works and the exoellenoe of hia offices, — in so in- 
timate a manner with the universal Parent, as to exhibit those 
Eerfuctions of the Deity which are best calculated to develop the 
ifi^ber and better principles of our nature ; in other words, to 
efiect a union between God and men, similar to that which sub- 
sisted between God and his well-beloved Son.** — P. 89, note. 

In the same strain he proceeds at greater length in another 
place. 

** It cannot, however, be denied, that our Lord and Saviour 
frequently spoke of himself, and was spoken of by prophets and 
apostles, in terms which raise him far above the greatest of di- 
vme teachers ; bat this will not be felt surprising, when it is 
remembered that God gare onto him the spirit without measure. 
it is freely acknowledged, too, that Jesus regarded himself, and 
was regarded by others, as bearing a relation to the universal 
Father, and to the world which he came to save, cff a higher and 
more sublime nature than that snstatned by any other of God's 
children, even the greatest and the besL And why ? Because 
He who breathed a divine spirit into the souls of Moses and Plato, 
and Uded them above their felk>w-mea, could and did breathe a 
diviner spirit into the soul of Jesus; — * because God anointed 
him with the oil of gladness above his fellows s ' endowing him 
with qualifications above those of prophets and philosophers, and 
consecrating him to a work superior to any ever accomplished in 
the annals ol the world, — the deliverance of mankind from sin 
and misery. With Jesus himself, and with the primitive teachers 
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of Ilis gospel, we beliove that he wm the onlj-hegotten or well- 
heloved Son of God ; that in bis penoe, his teachings and his 
micBcles^ and particularly in the simple grandeur of his moral 
ch«racter, combining as it did the holiness and compassion of the 
Father who dwelt in him, with the deTotion of a Son, and the 
virtues of a man perfected through aufiering and through likeness 
to God,*-he proved himself to be the Saviour and the Judge of 
the human race, the image of the invisible God, and the express 
image of his person ', existing in the form of God, having within 
him all the fulness of God, and being one, in soul and purpose, 
with the infinite Father. We believe that God*8 Messenger and 
Representative possessed as much of the wisdom and power of 
the Deitjr as was requisite for the great and important purposes 
for which he was sent into the world ; that he was constituted the 
power and wisdom of God for the salvation of both Jew and Gen- 
tile; that all the treasures of wisdom and knowledge which were 
hidden in him he communicates to his followers, in order to en- 
rich them with a wealth which the world can neither give nor 
take away ; and that he was appointed by God to be the Sove- 
reign of his church, the King of kings and Lord of lords, — 
having as such all authority entrusted to him in heaven and on 
earth, — the authority of ruling over the hearts and conduct of his 
followers, till the consummation of all things, when he shall de- 
liver up his kingdom to God, even the Father, and when he shall 
be subject unto Him that put all things under him, that God may 
be all in all. We believe that wherever exists the spirit of 
Christianity, there is Christ present in his spirit and in his power, 
not only to apostles and evangelists, but to all his disciples, who 
in every age and in every nation meet each other with devout 
hearts and benevolent aims ; and that he is the object of reve* 
rential love and attachment, to all who practically believe in his 
name, honoring and obeying the Son of God, because he was the 
Messenger of the universal Parent. In scriptural sensee such as 
these, and not according to the definitions of a precise, dogmatic 
theology, do we recognise in Jesus Christ his supremacy, his 
omnipotence, his omnipresence, his unrivalled wisdom and good- 
ness, without infringing on the absolute and infinite perfections 
of that Being from whom he derived all that he possessed — life, 
spirit, power, excellence, the capability of teacnlng, of regen- 
erating, of dying, rising and ascending for, a guilty race. 

** We can therefore easily conceive that the Holy One of God, 
— though one of God's own creation,— should have been the 
theme of prophetical song and apostolic praise ; and that, from 
the imperfection of human language adequately to conyey just 
notions of the character and perfections of the Deity, the apos- 
tles should, in the fulness of their burning hearts, have sometimes 
used expressions, in relation to their Lord and Master, which ap- 
proximate to those employed of God himself. But we cannot 
shut our eyes to the fact, that the mightiest of the epithets and 
characters attributed to Christ, are qualified by langaage clearly 
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showing that Jesus was regarded by the saered writers and speak* 
ers, and that he regarded himself, as a being infinitely inferior to 
Grod ; we cannot shut oar eyes to the fact^ that the whole tenor 
of the Bible, from Genesis to the Revelation, is fraught with 
declarations and clear implications, not of a Triune God, but of 

THE 8IMPLBAICD UMDITIOBU OkBHBSS OF THE SUPREMB BeING,— 
THE INFINITE 8UPERIORITT OF THE GoO AMD FaTUER OF JeSUS 

Christ.'*— Pp.323, 324. 

The third chapter of the first part is devoted to an examination 
of the scriptural meaning of the terms ** Spirit," ** Holy Spirit," 
'* Spirit of God." The result of the inquiry is to show, that 
when these terms are understood of a person or intelligent 
agent, they are equivalent to the Almighty, the Divine Mind, 
the Father; that in the great majority of cases they denote va* 
rious manifestations of the Divine power or wisdom, or the corn- 
munication of supernatural knowledge or power to the prophets 
of God, particularly to the Lord Jesus Christ, and through him 
to his apostles ; while in other cases they are employed in de- 
scribing the purifying influence of the Gospel on the minds of 
men. or the prevalence of affections and dispositions becoming 
the Christian profession. In the corresponding chapter of the 
second part, we have a more particular examination of those 
passages which are supposed to favor the notion of a separate 
person or agent, called the Holy Ghost or Spirit, distinct from 
the Father, the third person in the Trinity, and the ascription 
to this Spirit of divine characters or attributes in a distinct and 
peculiar form. He endeavors to show that none of these pas- 
sages, when rightly understood, require or even countenance 
the doctrine it is proposed to deduce from them, and that they 
are in no degree inconsistent with the inference derived from 
the more general induction previously given. 

We have not space to enter into the particulars of this in* 
quiry as stated by our author. Those who are desirous of pur- 
suing it at greater length, will derive great assistance from the 
work itself, which we earnestly recommend to their attention 
for that purpose. We are apt to think that his investigation 
would have been somewhat simplified, if he had adverted to the 
frequent unauthorized insertion of the definite article by our 
translators where it is not found in the original. Thus, Rom. 
xiv. 17, ^ The kingdom of God is not meat and drink, but right- 
eousness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost ;" rather, ^* in a 
holy spirit ; **— that is, peace and joy inspired and animated by 
a consciousness of the Divine presence and favor, and by the 
habitual influence of the spirit of the gospel inciting and direct- 
ing to all righteousness. The insertion of the definite article 
is to be ascribed, we think, in this and many other instances, 
mainly to the influence of theological prejudice ; and the eflTect 
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has certainly been to encourage in those who form their notiow 
of Scripture language and Scripture truth entirely from our 
public version, an idea of the distinct personality of this holy 
spirit, and of divine attributes and functions ascribed to him, to 
which the genuine and unperverted expressions of the original 
writers afford no sanction or countenance. 

We cannot conclude our remarks without again expresaiag 
our obligations to Mr. Wilson for the pleasure and information 
he has afforded to many readers already, and which we trust 
be will continue to afibrd to a still increasing namber, — and our 
hope, that we may again meet him in a walk where he has 
shown himself so well qualified to render emineat service to Um 
cause of Scripture truth. 



fFrotn the Christian Reformer, London, August, 1846<] 

MANCHESTER NEW COIXEGE. 

PROFfiSSOR WALLACBnS TALEDCGTORY ADDRESS. 

In the brief report which last month we were able 
to give of the Examination in the Theological depart- 
ment at Manchester New Cdlege, we stated that at the 
close of the examination on the Evidences of Natural 
and Revealed Refigion) Professor Wallace delivered 
an address to his pupils* That admirable document 
(for which, at the meeting on the following day, the 
Processor received a unanimous vote of cordial thanks 
from the Trustees of the College) we are now enabled 
to give to our readers. Before doing so, it may be 
well to record, that the questions were close and search- 
ing, and that the answers prepared and read by the 
young men were full and perfectly satisfactory, showing 
tbat the instructions offered them had been of the best 
and soundest kind, and that they had been fully com- 
prehended by those for whose benefit tbey had been 
prepared. 

ADDRESS. 

As my official oonnecCton with Mafichester New 
College will soon cease, and the present is the last 
public opportunity I may have of personally address- 
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tng its assembled friends, I wish to give utterance to a 
few valedictory words. 

Six years have now elapsed since I was appointed 
to the office of Theological Professor in this institu* 
tion ; and I have been most anxious, during the whole 
of that time, that the interests of religious truth should 
not suffer in my hands. My object has been rather to 
set before those of my classes which are strictly theo- 
logical, the results wliicfa have been attained by the 
most eminent men in the departments of Biblical Crit- 
icism and Interpretation, than to exalt into undue im- 
portance the passing novelties of the day. Young men 
are apt to look with too partial an eye upon the specu- 
lations of their contemporaries, and to regard as anti- 
quated and obsolete all which passed before their own 
time. This they will find, as life advances, and the 
sphere of their knowledge is extended, to be a great 
mistake. The truth is, that, in some branches of study, 
and not least of all in Theology, the reason why so 
many crude theories are now broached, is because so 
much has been accomplished by preceding writers, that 
comparatively little remains to be done by their suc- 
cessors ; and for my own part, though I would by no 
means depreciate the labors of living authors, I can 
state with some degree of confidence, as the result of 
a long and careful study of the subject, that, compared 
with what was done in the department of Theology by 
the writers of the last generation, the achievements of 
those of the present day are trifling and insignificant. 
I have endeavored, therefore, to the best of my ability, 
to lead the young men who have attended my classes, 
through a course of study which, while it recognized 
everything that is valuable in the new schools of The«- 
ology, did not aim at doing this by sneering at the labors 
of previous writers ; — a course, in short, which was 
adapted to inform, rather than to entertain and amuse 
those who attended it, and to prepare them for fulfilling 
the office of religious instructors to others, and becoming 
able and judicious expounders of the sacred records. 
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This it has been iny wish to effect, with as little of a 
theological bias as was compatible with a faithful perfor- 
mance of my duty. I have never dissembled my own 
honestly-formed opinions, when I felt called upon to 
state them ; and I have never intentionally concealed or 
misrepresented the opinions of others. JNo attempt has 
ever been made by me to restrain that freedom of in- 
quiry which has in times past been the characteristic 
and honorable distinction of the Non-subscribing Dis- 
senters. I have spoken freely myself; and have left 
those whom I have addressed to think and act freely. 
But it has ever been my object to treat Christianity 
with respect, as a revelation emanating from God, and 
confirmed by the attestation of miracle. Had my views 
respecting it been at all different from this, I should 
have deemed myself an unworthy occupant of the theo- 
logical chair in this Christian institution. 

Of course I cannot be answerable for the effect 
which these views may have had upon the minds of 
others. But I shall retire from my o£Bce with a con- 
sciousness that I have done my duty towards those 
whose theological studies it was my business to super- 
intend, and shall continue to hope well concerning their 
future respectability and usefulness in the church and in 
the world. 

I have now to express my thanks to the members of 
the Committee, and to my brother Professors, for the 
courtesy which I have uniformly received from them. 

To the Students also, who have attended my classes, 
I beg to offer my acknowledgments for the respectful 
manner in which, with scarcely an exception, they have 
been in the habit of listening to my instructions. 

On many accounts I cannot but regret the dissolution 
of my connexion with this institution ; but I feel confi- 
dent that my place will be well supplied by the gentle- 
man who has been appointed to succeed me. His 
career will be watched with great interest by others as 
well as myself ; and it is my sincere and earnest prayer 
that the blessing of God may rest upon his labors. 
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THE DESIGNED EFFECTS OP CHRISTIANITY. 



A Discourse, delivered at the Mission Cbapel, Montague-Street, Bristol, 
on Sunday Evening, May 31, 1846. By James Bayley. 



John, x. 10. 
*^ I mn emM tlt&t they might have /^." 

Life tt\d d^ath, are terms frequently uded in Scripture, in a 
Tniinner which evidently does not indicate existence, or its ter- 
minalioik Jesus on one occasion observes, ** This is lift eter- 
nal, thut they might know thee, the only true God, and Jesus 
Christ whom thou hast sent" But we should certainly be at a 
loss to discover any necessary connexion between this know- 
ledge and the preservation of our being. Again, he says, 
** Except ye eat the flesh of the Son of Men, and drink his 
blood, ye have no life in you*** This, taken literally, would be 
to exhort to cannibalism, — a sense so palpably absurd, that all 
agree in giving it a figurative interpretation; except, indeed, 
one class of professing Christians, who, to preserve the literal 
sense, tseQtne the power of changing bread and wine into the 
real body and blood of Christ, and swallowing them, imagine 
they have fulfilled bis declaration. And again, in the text, ^ I 
am come that they might have life,^ But existence had been 
enjoyed by the Jews and others, and has been since enjoyed by 
tuillioM who never heard his Mitne. 

In considering ** the designed efftda qf ChriHianityr we shall 
tetter understand the nature of this life, and the blessiDgs the 
Gospel is calculated to impart 

Life is indicated in the body by activity and consciousness ; 
and when these are destroyed, there is death. And as with the 
whole, BO it may be with a part A lioD^, or any portion of our 
system, may be pamlyzed, and rendered incapable of mottoii 
and feeling, and we say at once the part is dead : a restoratioa 
to its former atate is driving to it life. 

But there are higher raculties in <mf nature than conscious' 
ness and activity aS metiMi. These are Che lowest foms of our 
e3iisteo<^e, and are enjoyed by lower aniiiials equally with our- 
selves. We have mtiu/, — we can exercise thought, reflection, 
judgment But we know, from experience, these powers may 
be weakened, if not destroyed, at least for all reasonable pur^ 
poses* Wf some, tfae reasoning facilities are so little exercised 
that they have become weak^ sleepy,'*^ead* To rouse tiiem to 
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active exertion, is to awaken, strengthen, to make them lively,-— 
to give them /(/e, by stimulating them to active exercise. 

We have also affections. We can love, — we can love in- 
tensely. Our love may embrace child, parent, friend, country, 
— ^the world. It may be contracted into self, — it may sleep,— 
die. Its energy may be so weakened that the individual may 
be incapable of the slightest emotions of pity. During the hor- 
rible retreat of the French from Moscow a mother had aban* 
doned her little son, only five years old. In spite of his cries- 
and tears, she had driven him away from her sledge, which was 
too heavily laden. Twice was the unfortunate child replaced 
in the arms of its mother by those standing by ; and twice did 
she cast him off in the frozen snow, and absolutely refuse to 
take her son. Here natural affection was dead. Reviving this 
sentiment in her breast, would have been giving back the life 
it had losL 

We have congeUnee — a rebuking faculty. How shall we de- 
scribe it ? The faculty that reproves if we knowingly falter in 
the path of duty. It is not the guiding power (reason is that), 
but the power that goads and stings ; and oh, how terribly I 
when we are unwilling to pursue the course we know is right. 
But it may become dull in its operations ; it may be hardened 
and insensible ; like the flesh seared with a hot iron, it may lose 
its feeling. Scripture speaks of dead consciences,— of men 
without the faculty that makes them sensible of wrong being 
alive within them. To give it life, is to recall it to activity, and 
make it speak with vi^or ita salutary admonitions. 

We have also religious aentimeni. What is it? Words fail 
to express it properly ; yet it is in us, and, when we yield our- 
selves up to its influence, produces effects with which, in com* 
parison, the effects of all other sentiments are as nothing. It is 
the most powerful when excited that can possibly animate a hu- 
man being ; therefore, it has been liable to abuses of greater 
magnitude than any other, and, in proportion, produced more 
lamentable effects. But it may languish, it may sleep, it may * 
die ; at least to all good forms of manifestation ; and the pure 
sentiment may require to be revived, exercised, strengthened, 
restored to life. 

There are, in short, in our constitution, faculties of an infi- 
nitely higher and more powerful nature than those manifested 
by our bodily senses ; and of which these latter are, in fact, the 
servants and instruments for their use. They are our spiritual 
nature ; and, as by evil circumstances, or want of due exercise, 
this nature may become dull, drowsy, and lifeless (but not de- 
stroyed without the utter loss of existence), so by proper appli- 
cation it may be restored to its wonted vigor. It was to revive, 
strengthen, and restore this nature to its proper life, that Christ 

TOL. I. NO. V. 15 
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came and directed the labors of his mission ; and the languagre 
of exhortation is, ** awake thou that sleepest, and Christ shall 
give thee life." 

This )ife has relation to all the circumstances of our beings 
through time and eternity. Our bodies may and will undergo 
considerable change ; but our spiritual faculties, by which we 
retain our identity, — a perfect knowledge of ourselves as we 
have been, as well as what we are, — will remain essentially the 
same. We may observe this during the present period of our 
existence. The man is not what he was in infancy and child*> 
hood. He may be so altered, that recognition of the same being 
is entirely impossible. But memory, recalling a knowledge of 
farmer events and emotions, preserves a consciousness of our 
former selves, gives us a sense of the continuance of our being, 
and enables us to restore to the perception of others a conscious- 
ness of our continued existence. 

Our knowledge of ourselves and others in a more spiritual 
state of existence will depend on these higher faculties of our 
nature. They will preserve most vividly the impressions re- 
ceived and the tone acquired during our former existence, and 
leave us exposed in our consciousness to the effects they are 
calculated to produce. Consciousness excites regret or pleasure 
in the recollection of the past, according as it has been abused 
or improved, and this will be a source of our misery or happiness 
in that more spiritual state of existence for which we are des- 
tined. It will also be more acute from the change in our being, 
necessarily producing an increase of pain or enjoyment, from 
the circumstance that, as the gratification of a vicious taste les- 
sens the pain it would otherwise create, so the loss of the power 
to gratify it, with the desirt still burning, must increase it to 
intensity. On the contrary, the obstruction to the gratification 
of pure spiritual emotion being removed, must increase and 
leave the soul that has labored only to improve, to elevate, to 
purify itself, to the full enjoyment of the happiness such eleva- 
tion and purity necessarily impart We see this in the retribu- 
tive nature of the present life. The waste of the present hour 
CHUses regret and pain in the succeeding one; or, at least, the 
loss of the enjoyment which its proper use would have be- 
stowed. The abuse of youth makes the ignorant and unhappy 
man ; but the pleasures which youth can still enjoy, render him 
blind to the miseries he must endure in age when youthful 
pleasures will cease to gratify, and the desire will remain with- 
out the means to satisfy it. Therefore is the happiness to be 
derived from the improvement of our spiritual nature everlasting, 
as distinguished from that which, ministering only to the grati- 
fication of our inferior nature, is temporary, and must cease 

hen that nature shall cease to be. And how painful must this 
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retribution be ! Figures fail to give an adequate idea. Well 
is it described as the undying worm and the unquenchable fire, 
— torturing, burning the polluted soul ! Who has not witnessed 
old age succeeding ill-spent youth and manhood? — torturing re- 
collections, pining discontent, evil thoughts of others, creating 
a burning hell in his own breast ! The future must realize this 
for multitudes who only live for the gratification of self, — of 
mere earthly desires, — when earth with its numberless gratifi- 
cations must shrink from their grasp. Let us try to acquire 
true life. Life for the mind; life for our affections; life for our 
conscience; life for the religious sentiment, the highest, holiest, 
strongest faculty of our nature. Let us inquire how Christ can 
give us this life. 

I have said that our spiritual life has relation to all the circum- 
stances of our being. Christ sorght to invigorate it by precept 
and example. He repeated the commandments of the law, 
which were good, and which, if a man kept, he might live in 
them. But it was found possible for a man to keep them and 
yet be destitute of a spirit of goodness. They had ceased to be 
evidence of a life-giving principle within, and Jesus found it 
necessary to make additional precepts ; or, in his application of 
the existing law, expose the absurdities of interpreters, and the 
want of a living principle in the practice of those who professed 
to obey. The law commanded to ^ honor father and mother/' 
but a man was released from the obligation by making a gift to 
the temple. The sanctity of an oath was despised if a man 
swore by the temple and not the gold, or by the altar and not 
the gift upon it. The purer principles of the Saviour made not 
only an oath, by whatever sworn, but a word as obligatory and 
binding on the conscience. A young man once came who had 
kept the commandments from his youth up, yet he was not pos- 
sessed of absolute devotion to truth and duty. A law becomes 
oseless when men have found out how they may comply with 
the letter without being influenced by the spirit '^The letter 
killeth, it is the spirit that giveth life." A man was forbidden 
to steal, and the spirit of the precept would be, — let a principle 
of integrity regulate all your dealings. This would forbid frau- 
dulent transactions of every kind; but many assume that, while 
they refrain from taking the purse from the pocket, it is no thei\ 
to take the money by deceitful arts of trade. I hive read of a 
man perceiving money drop from another and apply it to his own 
use, and consider he did not steal. To such miserable evasions 
do men have recourse to gratify selfishness, and silence the up- 
braidings of the conscience. These instances may serve to show 
the necessity of our acquiring a principle for the regulation of 
our conduct, and the higher life we should acquire for our spirit- 
ual nature. He who walketh in the spirit is not under the law 
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•By mere deeds of the law he shall not be jiwtified, — he shall 
not be esteemed pure in the eyes of a heart-sejrching God. 
Laws have ever been found ineffectual for absolute restraint and 
the perfection of the character. ♦* Laws," says an Apostle, ** are 
for the lawtess, disobedient, and sinners.*' " Laws," says one of 
our own writers, " are made to bind the villains of society," but 
villains soon learn to evade them. The good man needs them 
not, and it is one of the designed effects of Christianity to call 
into action a principle, — to impart a life, which would render 
laws unnecessary, and, leaving us free from all outward restraints, 
subject us to the control of a spirit, that, in its operations, would 
bless the human race with perfect order and peace. 

It is obviously the design of Christianity to impart the clearest 
and justest ideas of duty, and to inspire with the purest motives 
to its discharge. **Ail things whatsoever ye would that men 
should do unto you, do you even so onto them." "Love thy 
neighbor as thyself." More certain guides to duty we cannot 
have. In all our calculations let us but turn within, and consider 
whether the mode of conduct we propose to pursue towards 
others, would be agreeable to our feelings and interests if adopted 
by them towards us, and we should neither deviate fVom the path 
of integrity, nor disobey the promptings of pure benevolence. 
Our affections would be chastened and strengthened ; our per- 
ceptions of duty cleared and heightened ; our resolutions invig- 
orated ; our minds elevated ; our consciences refined ; the reli- 
gious sentiment purified and continually raising us to the Source 
of truth and goodness, and conforming os in character to the 
likeness of our divine and benignant parent. 

But Christ taught not merely by precept. His example is 
afforded os as teaching, if possible, still more clearly. Example 
we admit without dispute to be stronger than precept ; and Jesus 
is presented to us in his life as an illustration of the principles 
he maintained. ^'For their sake," he says, *' I sanctify myself, 
that they also may be sanctified through the truth." Had he 
lived a life contrary to his teachings, their effect would have 
been destroyed, and those who went forth from him would have 
lost that powerful incentive they had to doty in his conduct. 
They endured toil, suffering, scorn, and horrible deaths in their 
perseverance to teach their principles, and impart that divine life 
to others of which they felt they had received so largely from 
him. ** As he laid down his hfe for us, w« ought also to lay 
down our lives for the brethren." Such was the effect of exam- 
ple, which could not have been produced though he had uttered 
the same precepts, wrought the same miracles, and left the same 
discourses as those recorded by the Evangelists. Principles 
cannot be maintained without consistency of life; and hence we 
may feel, if we are folly sensible of the value uf Christian prin* 
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Giple, the obligations we are under to him who could thus sacri' 
fice himself for the sake of man, and perceive in what sense we 
are redeemed by the blood of his cross. No doubt, much of the 
inefficacy of religious instruction may be attributed to the want 
of this example on the part of instructors; and the absence of 
the Christian spirit in the lives of professing Christians, has ren* 
dered the Christian faith obnoxious to multitudes. Because we 
are infidel to the spirit, others are infidel to the letter of the 
Gospel. Infidelity to Christianity in an observer is impossible if 
he see it manifested in the life. As well may we say a man is 
infidel to tlie belief in his own existence, or to the existence of 
nature around him. We propose Christianity for reception and 
belief, but do not ourselves obey it, and, thereby, practically 
teach others to disregard its admonitions and spurn its truths. 
The odiousness of vice we do not fail to perceive and acknow- 
ledge when presented to the view ; nor can we fail to perceive 
the excellence of virtue, — of truth, integrity, brotherly-kindness, 
charity, — nor reject the evidence they afibrd of a superior spirit 
in the being who manifests them. And these are the christian 
life, — the vigor, activity, power which Christian principle is to 
impart to our affections and conscience. 

The example of Christ refines and quickens the conscience, 
as evil example serves to enfeeble and deaden it, where reason 
may otherwise tell us of error in our conduct. The pride, injus- 
tice, and cruelty in the world are condemned in the minds of 
many, who yet conform to their practice and submit to their 
influence, because maintained by numbers. We practise what 
we flatter ourselves are little sins without compunction. We 
tell the little lie when we think the great truth would be unpala- 
table or injurious. We practise the little cheat because the 
world allows it, and extreme integrity would be considered mad* 
ness or prejudicial to our worldly interests. We practise a little 
cruelty because we think mercy would be cast away, and may 
only manifest a want of proper spirit and invite to fresh injuries. 
Thus we deceive ourselves, and conscience is made to slumber, 
and because it does not sting us sharply, we despise its gentler 
admonitions. In Christ we observe none of this weakness. 
Wickedness is rebuked in the enemy ; so are cruelty, ambition, 
and fear in friends. They are told of their weakness, iind the 
devoted follower is reproved as Satan. Truth is uttered though 
offence is given, and destruction, foreseen, is to be the result 
Such an example must rebuke our weakness, and quicken the 
admonitions of the conscience, when we are weakly disposed to 
excuse error in ourselves because the common error of mankind. 

Jesus Christ never tolerated wrong so as to encourage the 
individual to pursue an erring course. He was forbearing, mer- 
ciful, forgiving ; but not to encourage sin. He condemned not 
15* 
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the aduUerouB woman, but etill bade her ** go and ain no more." 
He healed the diaeaaed man, but warned him, — **ein no more, 
leat a worse thing come upon thee.'* We are willing to assume, 
when considering the mercifulness of God, that he will excuse 
our failings and pardon our neglect of duty, which we consider 
induced by natural weakness, and, therefore, take no precaution 
to guard, in future, against '^the sin that most easily besets us.^ 
Mercy is promised, and the teachings of nature are agreeable to 
the declarations of Scripture as regards the sinner. But it is 
repented aud forsaken sin that is ** blotted out," not the merely 
regretted indulgence of a weakness, which we admit to be wrong, 
and against which we should be more earnestly alive to overcome 
its influence. Nature, T say, agrees with Scripture in this par- 
ticular, and thereby confirms the truth and authority of its teach- 
ings. Vicious inclinations cause pain as long as they are in- 
dulged ; but their destruction, which may be effected by zealous 
perseverance, removes at the same time the pain they cre.tte, and 
leaves us to experience the happiness which virtuoua habit 
always imparts, as well as the pleasure to be experienced from a 
sense of virtuous effort to improve ourselves. Sin mast be de- 
stroyed before we can experience happiness; and genuine 
repentance is, not unavailing tears of regret and bitter remorse, 
but earnest persevering effort to correct the evil we have indul- 
ged. Pardon and the happiness of heaven are not promised to 
us if we continue to submit to the influence of vicious desire. 
**Let the wicked forsake his way, and the unrighteous man hia 
thoughts, and turn unto the Lord who will have mercy upon 
him, and to our God, for he will abundantly pardon." Such is 
the language and tenor of Scripture throughout The mercy 
and pardon of our Heavenly Father are not like the weak and 
foolish fondness of some earthly parent, who, in his forbearance, 
indulges the folly of hia chiid^ and confirms a habit which will 
increase the moral malady of his oflbpring, and the misery of 
a perverted heart Like a wise and indy merciful parent, 
earnestly bent on promoting the lasting happiness of his child, 
he corrects what is amiss, and in the privation of immediate en- 
joyment, induces feelings and habits which are their own re- 
ward, and in their possession impart a bliss which cannot be 
taken away. 

It is, then, true mercy, as well as duty, to forbear reproaches 
for the past, and forgive repented sin, but still with firm, un- 
yielding aim, to correct the erring, and induce a life which 
ahull of itaelf impart bliss to the possessor. This is true charity, 
and not the smile or favor which may produce momentary com- 
fort, but does not create within that ** well of living water that 
sprin^reth up to everlasting life." The parent may be creating 
comforts for his child ; he may be laying up stores of wealth for 
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his efljoyment ; but only to make him a weak and pany things, 
to be guarded and preserved by outward good, but with no 
strength nor treasure in his mind and heart to guard and keep 
hira when the outward fails. The earthly parent so desires and 
acts, — not so our heavenly. He has put the power within our- 
selves to work oat our salvation ; and the operations of his 
providence and grace are designed to give it energy, activity, 
and life. The pain, the toil, the misery to which humanity is 
exposed, are not the frowns and curses of an angry God, or proof 
of his neglect ; but wise, beneficent, and timely admonition to 
mankind to correct what, otherwise, will in the future require 
severer pain, and cause intenser agony. Our experience proves 
there cannot possibly be happiness but from ourselves. The 
possession of the earth itself would give no peace nor comfort 
to a vicious heart ; but with internal purity, with the possession 
of a virtuous heart, the world may be defied to rob us of true 
peace, though not the merest atom of its surface be possessed, 
Dor multitude of goods surround us. 

Mankind have yet to learn wherein their true wealth lies. 
Sages and holy men, in all countries and ages, have arisen to 
warn men of the folly of supposing tliat the highest good is to 
be realized in the possession of wealth. To have more than 
we can eat or drink or wear, is esteemed the desirable thing, 
and without the possession or assurance of which the heart lacks 
ease. Why, with sufficiency of these, should not man learn to 
be content? There would then be no pride, no selfish am- 
bition, no cruelty, no wars nor fightings among us. It is re- 
ligion's dictate,-— it is christian piety and wisdom. But do not 
mistake its application. Is it only for him who has only these, 
or less than these ? — is it only for him whose labor suffices for 
a day, and whose anxious fear it is that the accident of the mor- 
row may deprive him of needful good, and leave him and his 
in utter destitutihn, or in mean dependence on the cold and 
heartless charities of life? Pride so applies it, and thus would 
be the teacher of humility. Avarice so applies it, and thus 
would teach a noble disregard of earthly goods. Ambition so 
applies it, and, while burning with insatiable desire, would teach 
to others the lessons of content Cruelty so applies it, and thus 
would be the teacher of a heavenly meekness, and calm sub- 
mission to our Maker's will. Oh, what impious mockery of the 
words of truth ! what blasphemous perversion of the dictates of 
the Universal Father's love ! ** Having food and raiment, there- 
with let us be content" The lesson is for him who has more 
than enough, and bids him hold his hand, and not be grasping 
at what in nature's distribution is destined for another. It bids 
him leave what he does not need, and be content with the satis- 
faction of his natural wants, thoagh circumstances afford the 
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opportuDity;, and offer the temptation, to gather into storehoastf 
and barn for future luxury and ease* 

Thus practically applying a precept, we are enabled to per« 
ceive its wisdom, its beneficence, and thence learn its truth. 
The example of Christ enforces and binds it on the consciencee 
of all who would be his disciples. The world offers strong 
temptations to deviate from Christian rule ; hot so was Christ 
tempted, — ^ in all points as we are,** — and he resisted and over- 
came the world. He would have been flattered by the great, 
would he have made himself a Christ after their heart. The 
multitude would have continued to honor hira, would he have 
realized their expectations and sought their national glory. The 
allurements qf national greatness rose to his view in the soli- 
tude of the mountain, and, if the promptings of ambition had 
been preferred by him to the purification of the hnraan heart, 
he would not have died for man, — he would not have been sacri- 
ficed for the maintenance of the elevating principles of his faith. 
To all there is a higher or a lower rooiintain top, from which we 
gaze around on the circle of friends, or party, or country, or 
mankind, and our Satans, — pride, interest, ambition, love of dis- 
tinction and rule, whisper to our hearts, — ^ Bt Mtf. Covet 
the highest honor you can gain from your fellow mortals. If 
you cannot be the master of a nation, be the master of a party, 
or chief of a religious sect, or absolute ruler of your friends or 
family. Fall down and worship pride and selfishness, and this 
power shall be given you.*' Rebuke these Satans. Love and 
serve, — not govern. Instruct and raise above, and not depress 
beneath, your rule. Desire that the glory you have, or fancy 
vou possess, may be made the heritage of others, that they may 
be one with you ; — not less nor dependant, but equal and as 
good, or better. *' Let each esteem the other better than them- 
selves," — so said an Apostle. 

The cultivation of the religious sentiment would give us 
strength to meet and overcome the temptations that surround us. 
The example of Christ warrants the assumption, and its effects, 
as manifested in the history of the world, assure us of its effi- 
cacy. It has made the weak strong in the maintenance of right. 
It has nerved the arm and heart of the despised and insulted 
portion of mankind, and achieved a victory for the spurned and 
trampled conscience, over the abettors of superstition, priest- 
craft, and misrule. It has knit heart to heart, and united, as one 
man, hosts that would otherwise have been divided, scattered, 
and subdued before the tyrants and oppressors of mankind. It 
has rendered the solitary heart too strong for the world's scorn, 
and the flame and gallows to subdue. ** Ye leave me alone," 
said the Saviour, on one occasion, '* and yet I am not alone," he 
immediately adds, ^ the Father is with me." This sentiment 
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nay have been misdirected. The object to be attaioed may 
not have beea the hig^hest or purest. It may, and has beea 
abused by the crafty leader,— the ambitioas ruler. It may have 
degenerated into auperetition, urging its victim through dread 
of an ever-present and angry God. It may have become 
&Baticism goading on to deeds of cruelty and persecution to 
avenge the profanation of religion. Yet there it is in iis 
strength, — the more ternble for its mightiness,-— the more 
dreadful for its misdirection. We have only to realize in our 
own minds what are its true objects, and feel the requisite stim* 
altts to puisne them. It does not require us to burst forth upon 
the world with the fierceness of ^e Hffhtning, — the fury of the 
tempest Let us copy the example of our maater,^et us imi* 
late the conduct of God. His most beneficent power is mani- 
fested in the calm sunshine and soft genial shower. Let our 
words, our actions, our lives, distil as dew upon the tender herb. 
Let us line religion, and we shall teach it. Let us ad religion, 
and we shall enforce its obligations. Its genial influence will 
be softly but successfully diffused, and give light, and life, and 
joy to human hearts. 

These are some of <he designed effects of Christianity. 
Doubtless it is destined also to work a change in all the ar- 
raogements of our social life, and bring all the institutions of 
society into accordance with its righteous principles. It will 
*^ go forth conquering and to conquer, until the kingdoms of this 
'world shall become the kingdoms. of our God and of his Christ." 
But its purity most first be realised in our individual hearts, and 
its principles regulate the lives of at least the majority of hu- 
man beings, before our social arrangements can be brought to 
agree. In our progress there will be difficulties to be over- 
come, temptations to be. resisted, the love of ease to be sub- 
dued, the opposition of enemies and friends to be encountered, 
and self-interest and self to be sacrificed. Eighteen hundred 
years ago the work was begun by Jesus of Nazareth in an ob- 
scure corner of the world, amd l^ith sustained htm to give his 
life for the l^ of the world. Though so obscure its origin, and 
humble its first promulgators, Christianity could dot be hid. The 
name has sounded through the world. It has penetrated the 
palace as well as the cottage, and it commands externally the 
fiomage of the greatest mortals. Its purity has been dimin- 
ished, its character distorted, its principles perverted ; but it has 
flowed on and on, widening as a mighty river, and, notwith- 
standing collected impurities, proclaiming by its magnitude the 
exhaustless nature and elevation of its source. 

How mighty and persevering have been the efforts to impart 
the doctrines of the Christian faith ! To maintain the correctness 
of words and opinions, mines of wealth have been expended, and 
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oceans of blood poared forth. When will the Christian worM 
be as earnest to enforce the pure morality of the Gospel, and 
bring the life to manifest its holy influence ? In troth it cannot 
be done in the same way, and will not therefore so readily enlist 
the sympathy and support of the multitude. Its pure spirit 
enjoins self-mortification, self-restraint, self-sacrifice. This does 
not gratify self-esteem, and the vain and thoughtless, caught by 
external show, will much more readily oppose 3ian aid its propa- 
gation. But the growing enlightenment of the mind, aiding the 
dictates of the conscience, will hasten its progress, and yet pro- 
duce the day of true light and life. Each one will advance it in 
proportion as he acquires the spirit of Jesus, and in its possess- 
ion will share the glory of his mission, be a dispenser of life, an4 
cause others with himself to ''have it more abundantly.'' 



S£ LECTIONS. 

Can beings, who hope in a few years, perhaps in a 
few hours, to be united in eternal happiness, be dis- 
posed to be angry with each other about trifles, and find 
a satisfaction in saying or doing what may give pain ? — 
Jtliss Bawdier. 

When once we deviate from the straight path, how- 
ever small the deviation may be, and hbwever strong 
the reasons for it, we can never know how far we may 
be led astray, nor what may be the consequence of that 
deviation. Could these be known at once, the fault 
which was considered merely as a trifle, would often 
appear shocking, even to those who paid least attention 
to it, though in fact they can make no diflerence in its 
real nature. — JUiss Bawdier. 

We cannot ever be framing long prayers with our 
lips, but almost ever our minds can throw pious glances, 
our heart may dart good wishes upwards ; so that 
hardly any moment shall pass without some lightsome 
flashes of devotion. — Barraw. 
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[From the Uaitari&n, (London) AuguriC, 1846.] 

BIGOTRY CURED. 

Often when argument is useless^ on some minds ridicule pro* 

duces the desired effect. 

When Dr. Thomas, afterwards Bishop of Salis- 
bury, was chaplain to the British Factory, at Hamburg, 
a gentleman belonging to the factory died at a village 
about ten miles distant, and application was made to 
the clergyman of the parish for leave to bury him in 
the churchyard. The parson inquired of what re- 
ligious sentiments he had been, and was told that he 
died a Calyinist. 

** Then," said he, ** he cannot be buried here ; 
there are none but Lutherans in my churchyard, and 
there shall be no other." 

On this being told to Dr. Thomas, he immediately 
took his horse and went to argue the matter with the 
parson, but found him inflexible. The doctor at length 
gained by ridicule, what he had failed to accomplish by 
the force of reason. 

*' You remind me," says the doctor to the priest, 
^^ of a circumstance which once happened to myself, 
when I was curate of a church in England. I was 
burying a corpse, when a woman came and pulled me 
by the sleeve in the middle of the service. ^ Sir, sir, 
1 want to speak to you.' 'Pr'ythee,' I said, ' wait 
till I have done.' ' No, sir, I must speak to you im- 
mediately !' * Why, then, what is the matter ?' ' Why, 
sir,' she said, * you are burying a man who died of the 
small pox next my poor husband, who never had it.' " 
This story had the desired effect, and the curate per- 
mitted the remains of the Calvinist to be interred in a 
Lutheran churchyard. 
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THE GOOD SAMARITAN, 



BT DB. BOWBIKO. 



There is a tale by Jesus told ; 

It charmed the listeners round of old — ^ 

A tale of that benignant man. 
Who, when the proud passed heedless by 
Supplied what kindness could supply — 

The good Samaritan. 



Robbed, naked, wounded by the way, — 
The suffering, sinking traveller lay; 

Swift to his aid his helper ran, 
Bound up his wounds with tender care, 
Food, raiment, home proFided there — 

The good Samaritan. 

And still that tale of pathos fills 

The awakened heart; still touches, thrills 

With sympathy's own talisman, 
The springs of generous thought to move, 
And bids us imitate and love 

That good Samaritan. 

A wider field is ours — not one, 
Stripped, wounded, destitute, alone ;. 

But man in crowds neglected— -man 
In congregated woe — doth call 
That each should be to each — to all,, 

A good Samaritan. 



THE 



UNITARIAN. 



(From the London Inqnirer, No. 216.) 



THE LrrEHAHY HISTORY OP THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. One volume, 8vo. LondoD. 

We like the conception, better than the execotion of 
this book. The New Testament has a ^^ literary his- 
tory " as well as any other ancient work ; and the title 
before us tacitly admits the important principle, that in 
one point of view it is as a portion of literary history 
that the New Testament is to be regarded. Here then 
arises the distinction between the work in its literary 
character, and the book in its religiotis chwacter. The 
two are perfectly separate, and should ever be kept so. 
The two are so separate, that a person who disowned 
the authority of the New Testament as a religious guide, 
might be most competent to treat of the contents of the 
book in a litejrary point of view ; and equally the per* 
son who was thoroughly imbued with the religious spirit 
of the book, might be least fitted to consider it in its 
literary relations. Separate and distinct as the two de- 
partments, the literary and the religious, are, they have 
generaQy been confounded, at least by the school of 
English orthodox divines : confusion of ideas has hence 
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ensued. The reverence due to religion has been paid 
to the book. Feelings have usurped the place of judg- 
ment. The critic has been overpowered, if not su- 
perseded, by the divine. Eternal salvation has been 
made dependent on points of mere scholarship. Even 
yet, few are the theologians in this country who apply 
to the New Testament the same principles of historical 
criticism, that are applied to profane literature. It is 
only by halves, and with timidity, that the ^^ literary 
history of the New Testament " is studied and taught, 
according to the principles which govern ordinary critics 
in literature. There is a wish to gain the advantage 
which would ensue from the strictly historical treatment 
of the subject. There is also a fear of consequences. 
Between these two impulses, sacriBces are made both 
to feeling and to truth ; now something is granted to 
criticism, now something is exacted for estabKsbed 
opinions : one moment the critic prevails over the di- 
vine, the next moment the divine has his revenge on 
the critic. Thus the New Testament is and is not a 
book -*- an ancient book — a book to be historically in- 
vestigated in the same manner, by similar aids, with 
equal rigor, as much apart from prepossession and 

Jrejudice, as the letters of Cicero or the orations of 
)emosthenes. Even persons who are conscious of a 
desire to regard the New Testament simply (in the first 
place) as a portion of ancient literature, find it difficult 
to prevent their religious feelings from giving a hue, if 
not a bias, to their determinations. And we are there- 
fore of opinion, that great service has been rendered to 
both literature and religion in Germany, where a state 
of mind little short of positive unbelief, has, in chairs of 
theology, sat in judgment on the literary merits of the 
Scriptures, forming an opinion, and pronouncing a ver- 
dict, with an impartiality not the less severe because 
sometimes hardened by a slight infusion of prejudice. 
In truth, we hold that the literary merits of the New 
Testament will not be fairly appreciated and accurately 
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known, until the task is taken in band by laymen ; who, 
free from the bias of professional character, and the per- 
verting influence of belief and unbelief, shall, with com* 
petent knowledge and ability, apply themselves to the 
critical study of the New Testament, as they would 
give their minds to the stu<ly of any ancient classic. 

These remarks are made from a regard to truth, not 
from a feeling that serious errors have to be exploded. 
We want to see the Bible studied as a book. We 
claim for it literary justice. Its literary qualities are at 
the foundation of all its pretensions. If these are un- 
sound, the whole superstructure is in danger. K these 
are solid, solid as the received remains of ancient liters 
ature, then- revealed religion rests on a good basis, and 
has nothing to fear. 

We also hold that many opinions regarding the liter- 
ary claims of the Bible, current at least in this country, 
have at present no secure foundation of proof, or have 
been either exploded or modified by continental inquirers. 
This is another reason why the Bible (that is, the Book) 
should be strictly studied as a book. 

Glad should we be could we add, that progress to- 
wards this result is being made in Great Britain. The 
influence of Germany will indeed prevail in the long 
run, and is already making itself quietly felt in our own 
country : but as yet under no prominent tokens or 
marked results of the change we desire. It is in the 
old ruts that the thoughts of our theologians are wont to 
run. What is new among us is borrowed ; what is old 
requires revision, even by the presence of the imported 
novelties. Meanwhile not only is no encouragement 
given to, but a penalty is imposed on, the free and con* 
scientious study of theology. If you take in hand 
" The Literary History of the New Testament," you 
are expected not to deviate from received opinions, or 
if you do, you must bear the consequences, in pecuni- 
ary loss and social disqualification. 
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The uioiiyinous author of '^ The Literarj Historj 
of the New Testament,'' which comes before the public 
attested by the signatures of a clergyman and a Dbseat- 
ing minister, the Rers. E. Bickersteth and J* Pye 
Smith, does not run any serious risk of this nature in 
his moderately weil drawn up digest of established and 
English opinions on the topics that he has undertaken 
to treat. To a person who is desirous of commencing 
the literary study of the New Testament, this work 
would be useful. As a summary of views entertained 
by divines obaracterized for respect to the past and for 
solid learning, the book has its value ; but we cannot 
recommend it to persons who have studied the divines 
of the modern German Schools ; to such it would be of 
little service. The work, therefore, does not realise 
our idea of what, in these times, a ^^ Literary History 
of the New Testament " should be ; for while it is by 
no means free from the colorings of religious prejudices 
and critical pre-judgments, — while it adheres to old 
opinions, without sufficient evidence, -— it fails in taking 
the right position, which, we think, is at the head of 
what has been thought and written in Germany during 
the last century, apart from a knowledge and just appre- 
ciation of which, a ^^ Literary History of the New Tes- 
tament " must want the chief element of excellence* 
This remark we should be prepared to sustain, did we 
not think that German theology has modified many re- 
ceived conclusions ; for if it contained little eke than a 
mass of errors, even the errors of men whose industry 
and learning are without an equal, denuind attention and 
need exposure. But the conclusions of German divines 
are not all errors. We must subjoin, that, in our opi- 
nion, they are by no means all true, and that what they 
have gained for scientific theology has sometimes been 
exaggerated, if the gain is k)oked for in new and indu- 
bitable positive results. We can, tberelbre, see truth 
in the following passage, extracted from the preface to 
the book now under notice — a passage which we select. 
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the rather because it will give the reader an idea of the 
general position on which the writer stands ; — - 

^ But at a time when it is too much the fashion to exalt the 
Biblical scholars of Germany at the expense of our native liter- 
ature, it may be pardonable to express the conviction, that, in his 
peculiar line of investigation. Dr. Lardner still claims to rank as 
fmiU princeps, the solidity of his judgment being equalled by 
the accuracy of his researches, the caution of his decisions, and 
the prodigious range of his learning. What has been added to 
the product of his stupendous labors by subsequent writers, has 
partaken of the character of speculation, more than of induction ; 
and, in many instances, his great work supplies the best refuta- 
tion of the crude opinions of less sober and careful inquirers. 
To his volunfies there will be found, in the following pages, 
continual references ; although the writer has felt himself at full 
liberty to assert an independent judgment, and, in not a few 
instances, without aiming at originality, has arrived at diflTerent 
and what may appear novel conclusions.** 

The plan pursued in the work is this ; after.sonie in- 
troductory remarks on the scantiness of the existing in- 
formation respecting the writers of the New Testament, 
— the spirit proper to the inquiry, — and the general 
character of the several books, the writer passes to the 
consideration, first of the Gospels, then of Harmonies 
of the Gospels, then of the Epistles of James, Peter, 
and Jude. The Chronology of the Acts next receives 
bis attention, which is afterwards given to Paul's Epis- 
tles, beginning with the first letter to the Thessalonians, 
and ending with the Epistle to the Hebrews. Finally 
come the Epistles of John and the Apocalypse. 

One great fault observable in theological disquisitions, 
is found in the facility with which presumptions, or bare 
probabilities, are invested with the character of proofs. 
From this grave error our author is scarcely more free 
than the bulk of English divines. We give an instance ; 
there is reason to doubt, whether the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was addressed to the Christians at Ephesus, 
or indeed to any particular church exclusively ; now 
mark with what easy good nature the writer settles the 
question : — 

16* 
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** It is in the bi|H)Mt degree improbable that St Paul siioald 
write to the churchea of Philippi, Coloaas, and Laedioea, aad 
pass over the Christians at Ephesus, the most nnmeroue and im- 
portant cborch in Asia ; and we must therefore adhere to the opin- 
ion, that the Epistle was primarily intended for the Ephesiana.* 
— P. 367, 

Probably it was so iDtended ; but does the conside- 
ration given, prove the intention ? does the premise 
authorize the inference ? The ^' therefore" is a non 
sequitur : and thus in theology the probable is often con- 
founded with the certain, and the presumed with the 
proved ; arguments are over '* weighted " with conclu- 
sions, which, in consequence, are, in many cases, of 
little value. A severe logic needs to be applied to the 
subject. The result would be, that our knowledge, if 
less extended, would be more satisfactory ; and our 
judgments would be attended by deeper and more ope- 
rative convictions. 



EXTRACTS FROM GERMAN ECCLESIASTICAL AND 

LITERARY JOURNALS. 

[Front the Bertia UnT^nsil EecleslastieBl JmnnaL] 

Foreigners usually designate Wirtemberg as the 
land of sects ; but though it cannot be denied that many 
sects have there originated, or, at least, found support, 
this is a matter less serious than it might be elsewhere, 
partly because the ecclesiastical authorities there hav€ 
less frequently been betrayed into acts contrary to 
liberty of conscience, partly because the religious com- 
munities of Wirtemberg Ipave always retained a certaia 
rational and ChristiaQ spirit, leading them to appropri- 
ate what is true and useAiI, and detect and discard error 
and deception. This has been shown, during the last 
few years, with respect to the Methodists, the Swedea- 
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borgianS) and the Anabaptists^ and wili, no doubt, be 
tnanifested with regard to that sect of dissenters who 
have recently made themselves conspicuous under the 
name of the New Church, or the Apostolic Catholics. 
The founders of this sect were, the late Rev. Ignatius 
Lindl, of Elfaerfeld, and the button-maker, Jacoh Wurz, 
of Basle^ With respect to Lindl, it is well known*, 
ihat so long as he remained a Catholic priest in Bavaria, 
(from 1812 to 1830,) lus stirring discourses were ex* 
tremely popular with both Protestants and Catholics^ 
till be at length emigrated, with some of his followers, to 
Southern Russia Here he was at first protected by 
Alexander, but gave so much offence, by bis singular 
attempts to amalgamate Catholicism and Protestantism, 
that he was compelled to quit Russia. He then attached 
himself decidedly to the Evangelical Church, was ap- 
pointed preacher In Wupperthal, and was even proposed 
as pastor at Komthal. The iahabita&ts, however, during 
his probatory visit, becoming better aware of his char- 
acter, the invitation was dropped. He, indeed, wan- 
dered more and more from the simple doctrines of the 
Gospel, adopted a half-Catboiic mysticism, grew more 
and more hitter against the Evangelical Church, and 
abandoned himself so far to apocalyptic visions, tfiat his 
followers, if not Uraself, believed ban to be one of the 
two witnesses in Revelations. Jacob Wurz was origi- 
nally employed in a silk manufactory at Basle ; he al- 
ways showed a tendency to fanaticism, increased by his 
weak constitution. As early as the year 1822, he ex- 
cited much attention by the revelations which he pro- 
fessed to bave received, and connected himself with 
certain sectarians in the canton of Aargau, who called 
themselves Gabrielites, because they declared that they 
received revelations from the angel Gabriel. Through 
this connection, he became intimate with Prof. Sache- 
nal, of Basle, a rich and influential patron of the mar- 
vellous« The latter improved the style of the unculti- 
vated artisan's revelations, received hini into his house 
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and 8t bis table, and so far imprcHred bis pecaniaFy cir« 
cumstances, that he was able to proride separate board 
and maintenance for his wife, who, though with no feel- 
ings of hostility, lived apart from him. I^hrough this 
Wurz, the parent congregation of the New Church was 
founded at Basle. Many natives of Wirtembei^ be- 
came members, chiefly those who had previously joined 
almost every sect, without persevering in their attach- 
ment to any. Among them is the former vine-dresser, 
now miller, Johaon Knaux, of Grunbach. This man, 
from his youth, had been a frequenter of private religi- 
ous meetings ; but instead of improving these opportu- 
nities for his own edification, he was always desirous of 
being distinguished above others, while his litigious spirit 
rendered the society by no means disposed to choose 
him as their leader. He therefore sought admission 
into other sects, — first among the original Separatists, 
— * then ran the round of the Michelians, the Baptists, 
the Methodists, -^ allied himself with the travelling 
preacher, G. Werner, — read Swedenborg^s works, — 
entered into LindPs visions, — and finally allied himself 
to Wurz. He had not, for some time, attended church 
regularly, but went to receive the sacrament, though 
without preparatory confession. For a year and a half, 
however, both he and his wife have entirely avoided th^ 
church. The sect does not profess to aim at making 
proselytes, but zealously distributes LindPs *^ New 
Church, or the Revived Apostolic Church, under the 
Third (Economy of God," — and Wurz's *' Views 
Beyond the Grave," and ^^ Reasons for Quitting the 
Old Church." The meetings at Grunbach are held in 
the mill, under Knaux's superintendence. As among 
the Quakers, there is no singing, which this sect consid- 
ers unholy, and the prayer is said to be silent ; yet they 
have forms of prayers prescribed by Wurz, with respon- 
ses. Both at home and in their assemblies they pray 
before a crucifix. The notion of their assembling in 
the open air appears to be an error. Knaux has once 
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perfortned a cbristeniog ; the form which be employed 
contained the Apostle's Creed, and differed from that 
of the Church in no essential particulars, except that 
the sponsors replied only with Amen. Those who en- 
rer into the sect are required to sign their names several 
times, and the Lord^s Supper is partaken of with them. 
A constant correspondence is carried on with Wurz, 
whom the members call their father and high-priest, and 
not a week passes without a voluminous letter from him. 
He sends revelations, and writes to the members indi- 
vidually ; they, in turn, send him reports of whatever 
occurs ; so that he conducts the whole, receives new 
members^ excludes such as are thought unworthy, &c. 
His adherents visit each other constantly, and have al- 
ways friends with them. As these proceedings are 
rather expensive, they have given up contributing to 
missions, &c. Wurz is, besides, by no means favorable 
to noissions, regarding the Missionary Society at Basle 
as bis greatest enemies. With respect to doctrine, they 
maintain that it is now a time of separation, and that the 
Lord is gathering to himself a chosen church. To the 
Reformation they attach little importance, and think 
that Luther committed many errors. They wish to re- 
store many Catholic observances ; for instance, the ado- 
ration of the Virgin, the use of crucifixes and tapers in 
their devotions, the doctrine of Purgatory, &c. They 
have also many peculiar notions respecting the Kingdom 
of God, the inhabitants of the stars, &c. They former- 
ly held Napoleon to be the Anti-Christ, and expected 
his resurrection ; this notion they have lately abandoned. 
They frequently name a period, at the end of one, two 
or several years, when the comtnunity are to assemble 
m the Holy Land. They maintain, that whatever hap- 
pens was foretold by Wurz, and do not allow them- 
selves to be undeceived by the failure of many of his 
prophecies. In their way of life, they seclude them- 
selves more and more from others, even from those who 
are noost nearly connected with them. They say that 
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such intercourse, unless absolutely necessary, is forbid- 
den them. They take no part in family festivals, even 
of a religious nature. This exclusiveness goes so far, 
that even among the members a distinction is made be- 
tween the novices and the initiated. 



[From the ChriiUan Reformer, Loodon, Septembei , 1846.] 

RENUNCIATION OF ORTHODOXY AT EVES- 
HAM. 

Considerable sensation has been felt in this town 
among the orthodox by the resignation of the Rev. J. 
D. Casewell, an able and popular minister of a Bap- 
tist congregation in this borough, on account of a 
change in his religious sentiments. His general strain 
of preaching was more liberal than that of bis brethren, 
from his first settlement here about five years ago, and 
some of the orthodox had seceded in consequence. 
Lately his sentiments have undergone a decided change 
in favor of Unitarianism, and after hard struggles be- 
tween his feelings and convictions, he resolved to fol- 
low the dictates of conscience, whatever might be the 
consequence. Some individual friends wished him to 
retain the pulpit, but he considered he bad not a moral 
right to do so, after his change of sentiments . Mr. C. 
preached his last sermons to bis congregation Aug. 9th, 
on ^^ the paternal government of God," and ^^ the dig- 
nity of human nature." Aug. I6th, he for the first time 
appeared in a Unitarian pulpit at Cheltenham, where 
his services were received with great approbation, and 
on the 20th of August he is to officiate for Mr. Jones 
at Northampton. At the annual meeting of the War- 
wickshire, &c. Tract Society, held at Northampton, 
August 18th, Mr. C. delivered a speech of fervid elo- 
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quence, describing the struggles of his own mind in tbd 
change which had taken place in his views of Christian 
doctrine, and expressive of the love and goodwill he 
retained for his former friends and connections, in 
language that reached the hearts of all present. The 
assembly was estimated at four hundred and upwards. 
Mr. CasewelPs speech was delivered in responding to 
the following expressive sentiments, ^^ Honor to those 
who manifest religious principle and religious consis- 
tency, and especially to those who have suffered for 
the cause, hearkening unto God rather than unto man." 

T. D. 



[From Um Chrutiaa Beformer, LmidoR, September, 1846L] 

GLEANINGS REGARDING RONGE. 

The important movement of which Ronge is the 
head, makes steady progress in Germany, daily acquir- 
ing more consistency, strength and influence. It has 
now been in existence long enough to prove that it is 
no momentary effervescence. It has survived attacks 
and been invigorated by opposition. Internal dissen- 
sions have been composed, thougli we have seen indi<* 
cations of vacillation on the part of Czerski, which 
make us think that he is open to the influence of Eng- 
Ibb gold, so active on the continent for effecting con- 
versions to orthodoxy. Time and trial have occasioned 
reflection, and in general the leaders now better under-^ 
stand both their position and their work. If the fresh- 
ness of a first enthusiasm has abated, its advantages 
have been succeeded by a greater harmony of feeling 
and a greater concentration of effort ; while the ten- 
dencies of the public mind are quietly but effectually 
working to spread and deepen the movement, and to 
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lead to its recognitioD by the civil powers* Mean- 
while there are fewer wonders to recount. In regard 
to immediate interest, the harvest has been gathered. 
Gleanings only can we hope to present from tieae to 
time to the acceptance of our readers. 

Among the signs of deliberate action and systematic 
effort, we place the establishment of a monthly periodi- 
cal (Monatsschrift von A. M. Miiller), the 1st No. of 
which appeared on January 1, of the carreot year. 
The address to the reader thus speaks : —^^^ As a 
purifying fire does the thought of evangelical freedom 
hasten through men's minds ; at every point of the 
Catholic Church it sets in motion that process of purifi- 
cation which is in accordance with the spirit of the 
times. The necessity of a rational reform manifests 
itself in living facts. For the preservation, however, 
of the harmony of the reformatory movements, there 
is need of an organ whose historical progress may 
systematically follow the entire interests of the neW 
Catholic Church in its inward and outward relations. 
We intend to put forth an authentic reporter of the im- 
portant movements which are now taking place in the 
Catholic Church, with a view of preventing the danger 
of divisbn and anarchy." 

The work is intended to be a central origin of Catho- 
lic Reform, as it is now being wrought in different parts 
of the world ; having for its object not merely to record 
what is achieved, but to gather up and communicate 
power, as well as to advise, moderate, guide and impel. 
Did we possess such a representative of the efvery- 
day's proceedings of the Reformation in the sixteenth 
century, it would be invaluable now, and at the time of 
its appearance would have greatly served the cause of 
Christian truth and liberty. 

Among the contents of the work we can mention 
only one or two articles. In No. I., is a valuable and 
appropriate essay, bearing the title, '^ What is tlie 
Aim of the present Church Reform ? " According to 
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this authority 9 ^^ The authors* of tb^ Reform aim not 
lo be sectaries or originators of division^ but solely to 
promote the pure doctrine of the Gospel, the everlast- 
ii^ foundation of a true universal church. For this 
purpose it is indrspensabhr necessary that the people 
should be awakened out of their slumbers.^' 

In the February number is a Pastoral Letier, ad- 
dressed to ^4be German Catholic Christians:" ^^ word 
full of light, power and love." "The tinhappy con- 
victiofi," ift is here stated, ^^ that the Roman Church is 
the only medkim of salyatron, has to bear the blame of 
aD the abomfnations wliich orthodoxy has inflicted on 
persons thinking difierently from itself. Only the high- 
est spiritual imbeeiUty can allow itself to fall into the 
chams of Rome, in the Vatican, people think as 
they formerly thought ; they understand neither the 
relations nor the progress of the human mind, or rather 
they are ignorant of both." 

The April number gives a paper, the object of 
which is to promote a general union of friends of re- 
ligious reform both in the Protestant and the Catholic 
Church. Citing a remark of Jean Paul, that there is 
a higher toleration which is the fruit not of the peace 
of Westphalia nor any outward thing, but of a life ele- 
vated and refined by long experience, the writer, who 
is a Protestant, maintains that this toleration finds truth 
io every opinion, beauty in every kind of beauty, and 
in men, nations and books, abstains from regarding the 
diversity and individuality of excellence as its absence. 
Christian^ toleration, in the eyes of the writer, is the 
recognition of different forms of opinion, resting on a 
faith which lives in love, and is altogether alien from any 
form of verbal doctrine. It recognizes that Christianity 
is not a complete system of religious opinion, but spirit 
and life- — a new life which must take possession of the 
heart, and work for the furtherance of the kingdom of 
God. Union is a combination, on the ground of this- 
toleration, of hitherto separated communities. 

VOL. I. NO. yi. ]7 
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UnioD, we koow, is a most praiseworthy aim, but, 
to be stable, it must be founded on clear and rational 
%s well as recognized principles. Now the doctrine 
here laid down, if clear, is not rational, and if not ra- 
tional can scarcely be clear ; while so long as human 
nature and the New Testament remain our guides, it is 
not likely to be generally recognised. Toleration and 
union are two different things. We may be content to 
put up with error, because we cannot substitute truth. 
We may feel it our duty to bold our peace in regard to 
error. We are bound to practise universal charity and 
observe the laws of justice and honor, as much towards 
those who differ from, as those who think with us. Bat 
men cannot unite unless they are of one mind. Union 
is properly oneness of mind. And until a unity of 
mind is produced, outward union is nugatory. Minds 
that are diversely affected, must go in diverse direc- 
tions, and it is far better they should be allowed to take 
their natural course, without any effort to compel them 
to pursue the same path. Unity in diversity there may 
be, but it is a unity of love and good-will combined 
with diversity of action. This unity is founded on the 
conviction that there is good in every thing ; but it is 
not guihy of the blunder that in consequence every 
thing is good. This paralogism is at the bottom of 
that religious indifference which in all ages has been 
either the cause or the consequence of religious dis- 
belief. 

We should therefore be sorry to see any attempt on 
the part of the friends of progress in Germany, to com- 
bine together on a basis such as this. They may all 
continue to love each other ; to work on in faith, hope 
and charity ; to make the roost of their points of agree- 
ment ; to unite whenever and for whatever object they 
honestly can ; but unless they have renounced all posi- 
tive belief, and hold that any one opinion is as true and 
as good as any other — that is, unless they have thrown 
off the authority of Christ, without taking any other 
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guide, they cannot combine on the ground of an utter 
disregard to religious truth. Already some friends of 
the New Reformation have feared that they saw in 
Ronge tendencies, towards negations which, if not 
changed, might end in nothing, to the grievous disap- 
pointment of some and the lasting injury of many. 
The Christian life cannot be sustained unless on Chris- 
tian nutriment. The spirit of Christianity, without its 
body, has for us no real existence and can exert no 
permanent influence. Much as we dislike a formal 
creed, we dislike equally the recognition of a system 
of indifference, in which every thing is equal because 
every thing is alike unimportant. By such means the 
world never was and never will be reformed. 

The progress of the New Reformation is not to be 
measured by an appeal to numbers. While the move- 
ment is spreading in most civilized countries, Germany 
feels its influence in all parts. Among Protestants it 
has its supporters in the "Friends of Light," with 
Ulrich at their head ; and Ronge takes the lead among 
Catholics. Independently of these and other definite 
facts, there prevails in all. classes of society and all 
communions a sympathy with the aims of the New Re- 
formation, moT^ or less decided in its character, which 
results partly from the influence of a regenerated theol- 
ogy? Slid partly from the ameliorated and softened spirit 
of the age. Numbers, however, are still some indica- 
tion, and we therefore subjoin the latest ^^ muster of 
the forces " that has come under our notice. " The 
German Catholic Church numbers 321 communities, 
of which the community at Berlin has 2250 souls ; 
that at Brandenburg, 38; at Halle, 160; at Stettin, 
140 ; at Halberstadt, 200 ; at Frankfort on the Oder, 
390 ; at Spandau, 62 ; at Neu-Ruppin, 45 ; at Erfurt, 
225 ; at Stolp, 45 ; at Potsdam, 390 ; at Magdeburg, 
200 ; at Muhlhausen, 60 ; and at Kottbus, 30." An- 
other account makes the number of churches to be 
417. These are ministered to by 70 clergymen. Fron> 
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other sources we learn that at Konigsberg the German 
Catholic Church numbers 500 souls, being about a 
third of the Catholic population of the town ; at Dan- 
zig, 480 members, children not included ; and at Po- 
sen, 600. 

While every proper means are adopted for extending 
in the world the influence of the principles of the New 
Reformation, its chief men seem to regard it as their 
special duty at the present moment to take steps for 
consolidating the churches already gathered. Accord- 
ingly, questions of practical concern — such as the 
forms to be observed in baptism and in the administra- 
tion of the Lord's Supper — are receiving marked 
attention, and to all appearance with satisfactory results. 
Ronge himself is occupied with the preparation of a 
new Catechism, which is already nearly completed. 
We shall be disappointed if this work does not do 
something to answer the extravagant misrepresentation 
made in this country of his opinions, as if he were on 
the extreme verge of an anti-supernatural rationalism. 
We have lately seen a statement that three Scotchmen, 
who are visiting the German Catholic churches with a 
view to ascertain their actual condition, have been 
pleasingly surprised at the tone of doctrine which they 
found prevalent. How far such feelings are likely to 
gain prevalence with those who maintain the old forms 
of orthodoxy, we cannot say, but we have an assurance 
that the N«w Reformation will give increasing satisfac- 
tion to the friends of primitive Christianity. There is 
an obvious tendency visible in the churches towards 
more positive forms of opinion. We subjoin an ex- 
tract from the Confession recently made in the church 
at Leipsic by three catechumens at their confirmation : 
^^ I believe in Jesus Christ, our Saviour, the Son of 
the Father, full of grace and truth, who as man lived, 
suffered and died. He is our purest and loftiest model, 
has freed us from spiritual bondage, raised us to the 
liberty of sons of God, bas gone to the Father and 
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received the highest dignity m the spiritual worid ; he 
is the only Mediator between God and men, and solely 
through him do we go to the Father. I solemnly 
promise to receive his doctrine as the word of God, to 
follow bis example in word and deed, and, in imitation 
of him, so to do the Divine will, that I may be one 
with the Father, as he himself \s one with the Father. 
I believe in a holy universal Christian church, which 
embraces all men that receive and follow the doctrine 
of Christ, and regards as dead members those only 
who are devoid of love. I recognize Christ alone as 
the Head of the Christian church, as the sole Shepherd 
and Bishop of souls, whose words stand higher than 
the commands of men or ecclesiastical decrees* I 
promise to remain true to the faith of the German 
Catholic Church, as a member of which I will, ac- 
cording to my ability, labor for the furtherance, in 
myself and my fellow-men, of the kingdom of God ; 
diligently employing the means provided for my im- 
provement and elevation, so that I may make progress 
in truth and virtue, and, banishing all hate against those 
who hold different opinions from my own, live in peace 
and love with all men." 



[From th« CbrUtian Refbrnwr, LoDdou^'September, 1846.] 

COiNTROVERSY ON NATIONAL EDUCATION. 

CoNsiDEiiABLE attention has been given to two 
series of letters on National Education now in the 
course of publication, the first by Mr. Edward Baines, 
Jun., puUished in his able newspaper, the Leeds 
Mercury^ opposing all Government interference in 
popular eduQation, and maintaining the sufficiency of 

17* 
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the volantaitj prinoipie to meet the growing wants of 
the counlry id respect to education ; the second by 
J)9i, Vaughan, Principal of the Lanoashire Indepen- 
dent College, published in the Morning ChronicU^ 
maintaining the utter insufficiency <if all existii^ educ8« 
tional provision, and the right and duty of the Govern* 
ment to supply secular instruction to the people. So 
far, the advantage in the argument seems altogether on 
the side of Dr. V^ughan. He lays down the maxima 
that ^^ Government may be a moral teacher to the 
extent in which it mmt be a moral administrator." In 
the remarks which follow, taken from bis second letter. 
Dr. Vaughan will cairy with him the assent of every 
liberal mind amongst the Disseoters of England. 

*' Nor should it be forfrotten. th&t it is- a new thing-'with 
Dissenters to feel any difficulty on this point. When an 
attempt was made some years since to secure access for Non- 
conformists to the meana of secular education in our Universi- 
tiesi) without obUgiog: thena to commit themselves in any way to 
the religious teaching of those places, no man throughout the 
ranks of Dissent appeared to doubt the reasonableness or prac- 
ticability of such a separation of the literary and scientific from 
the theological. The concession was not made, and all classes 
of Nonconformists agreed in attributing the refusal to the 
narrow selfishness of the refusers. Our language was, not only 
that the party adverted to might have done that thing if they 
would, but that the plea of religion set up by them for not doing 
it was a worthless and hollow plea. When the London Uni- 
versity was instituted — instituted for the purpose of imparting 
secular instruction, and such instruction only — Nonconformists 
generally gave it their approval. The cry raised against it as 
irreligious because not professedly religious, as 'atheistic' 
because not professedly Christian, all fair-minded men knew 
well enough hew ta interpret It was regarded by Noncon^- 
formists as the bad pretext by which political partisans and 
Church intoleranta • sought to accomplish their particular ends. 
When the Government scheme of education for Ireland was 
introduced a few years ago, the Congregational Board of Lon- 
don and the ministers of the Three Denominations voted resolu- 
tioDS^ and presented a memorial to the Qovernment in approba- 
tion ' of what was done. The cry of * No Popery,' and * No 
Atheism,' which the. enemies of a Liberal Government contrived 
to get up on that measure, was not only spread through the 
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laod, and proclaimed with due theatrical effect in some memora- 
ble public meetings, but was borne with nt> less memorable 
parade to the gates of Buckingham Palace, and even to the 
foot of the Throne ! Protestant Nonconformists were observant 
of these very religious proceedings, and estimated them at their 
proper value." 

Dr. Vaughan reiterates the opinion previously stated 
in the British Qiuirterly RevieWj that be entertains 
** a very humble opinion of the direct religious teach- 
ing which is given in day-schools, or that ever can be 
given in such institutions." His experience has taught 
him that the great benefit of such schools consists, not 
in any direct religious impression produced by them, 
but in their adaptation to prepare the young for receiv- 
ing religious instruction elsewhere. 

We have read with great plieasurd Dr. Vaughan's 
letters, and trust they will be collected and published 
in a separate form. In respect to catholicity of spirit, 
they present Protestant Nonconformity in the position 
which we conceive it ought to take. The closing re- 
mark of the second letter especially deserves attention : 

*'Let the day-school inculcate a reverence of truth and 
justice, and a love of every thing kindly, generous and noble- 
hearted, and let the directly religious instruction be grafted 
upon such teaching, and it will be the fault of the agents, and 
not of the method, if you do not realize a scheme of popular 
education of the highest value. Nor can I doubt that an inter- 
mixture of the children of all sects in such schools would tend 
to abate our sectarian animosities, and render the next genera*- 
tion in that respect an improvement on the past." 

Mr. Baines's letters are written too much in the 
temper excited by the obnoxious clauses of Sir James 
Graham's Factories' Bill. 



eOO CM of Abraham. 

[Fran t]i« Irlih Unitariu lltgasiM Jbr 8«pt«iiib«r, 1848.] 

CALL OF ABRAHAM. 

Most important for mankiDd was the call of Abra« 
bam. It was one of those events on which human 
destiny is found from time to time to hinge. Idolatry 
was all but universal. The knowledge of the Creator 
bad nearly vanished from the earth. Egypt) the centre 
of the arts and refinements of life, worshipped even the 
lowest animals. There it was fully proved how little 
man can do for himself in regard to the solemn obliga- 
tions of duty, and the high hopes and destiny of the 
religious life. But God chose Abraham, and a new 
era began which will never come to an end ; for Jesus 
finished what Abraham commenced. It is a gratifying 
fact, that the series of biographical pictures begins with 
one which is so pleasing and so ennobling as that of 
Abraham. Had the dispositions which actuated him 
been shared by all who came afterwards, we should not 
have found the great life-roll of humanity blotted, 
blurred, and disgraced by such names as Alexander, 
Nero, and Napoleon. 

Already, at the times of Abraham, had the world 
made some decided progress in civilization ; a know- 
ledge of which, so far as it is definite and satisfactory, 
we owe to the divinely illuminated pages of the Bible. 
The most useful arts of life had long been invented, 
and were in general use. Those large societies of men 
which are called nations were gradually forming them- 
selves on spots which were determined by a regard to 
the natural limits and advantages afforded by seas, 
rivers, and mountain-ranges. And, as men fixed them 
selves in different places up and down the earth, so did 
they become more and more divided from each other 
by the continually increasing diversity of languages, 
which led to other alienating diversities in social usages, 
and in religious opinions and observances. The first 
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empires were thus founded, and tbe great question of 
hunaan education began to be seriously worked out. 
War had begun its desolations ; slavery was quietly but 
effectually wasting human energies away, perverting the 
natural relations of life. The union of the sexes, 
which is the great hinge of man's highest good, was 
uncertain and ill-regulated. Hospitality had assumed 
a distinguished position, and sheds a mild lustre over 
these early days ; but if, from such a tent as that of 
Abraham, we turn to the world at large, we behold 
scarcely any other virtue in a high condition, and such 
vices abounding as easy abundance and extreme leisure 
may produce, under the aid of burning skies, vivid 
imaginations, and uncontrollable passions. — PeopWs 
Dictionary of the Bible. 



[Prom tbe Chriatian Reforimr, London, Saptember, 1846.J 

THE OXFORD CONVERTS TO POPERY. 

On Sunday, June 6, no less than ten converts from 
tbe Anglican Establishment were .admitted by Dr. 
Wiseman, at St. Mary's College, Oscott, to holy 
orders. Amongst them was Mr. Newman. The 
Church of Rome pays no heed to the pretended orders 
of the Church of England, but would treat even the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, were he to submit to the 
Mother Church, simply as a layman. Should he pro- 
pose himself as a candidate for holy orders, he would 
have to commence with the humble offices of Lector 
and Acolyte. Mr. Newman was admitted on this occa- 
sion only to what are called ^^ minor orders." Should 
he prove an obedient and quiet son of the Church, 
there is scarcely any distinction, short of the Pontifical 
chair, to which he may not hope to rise^ 
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[Ftom 111* l<oaJ«i Inqoirvr, No. S16.] 

AMERICAN SLAVERY. 

Wk have reported rather fully in oor present Number a pub« 
lie meeting held at the Crown and Anchor, on Monday eveniD^y 
in futherance of the objects of the Anti-Slavery League. This 
new society has been formed by some of the more ardent oppo- 
nents of Slavery, with an especial view to the state of things in 
America, and with the hope of bringing the power of public 
opinion, and the moral influence belonging to it, to bear so 
stronGfly on the case of American Slavery, as to contribute 
something to hasten its abolition. It is, in fact, a society formed 
under the advice of the leaders of the American Anti-Slavery 
Society, and expressly designed to aid it The meeting was 
rendered interesting by the presence of those remarkable men, 
WiixiAM Lloto Garrison, Henrt C. Wright, and Frede- 
rick Douglass. Their powerful and earnest appeals were 
listened to with deep attention ; and the numerous audience, 
with one or two exceptions, responded warmly to the sentiments 
addressed to them, and the resolutions proposed for their adop- 
tion. 

The peculiar view is, that the holding a fellow-man in bond- 
age, and enforcing his unrequitted services, is, in a civilized 
and Christian community, a crime of tht detptsl dye; that those 
who are guilty of such conduct ought to be treated as criminals ; 
and that all who sanction them, by treating them as if they had 
done nothing to forfeit the esteem of society — who join in 
church communion with them as approved Christians — or who 
refuse to bear open and distinct testimony against their conduct 
— are participators in, and encouragers of, the criminality, and 
ought themselves to be treated as, in other cases, tlie respecta- 
ble part of the community treat tlie abettors of the crimes which 
disturb the public peace. 

It must be confessed that this is hard doctrine ; and there are 
many worthy and excellent people who are found unable to bear 
it. Our own feelings have strongly rebelled against it; but 
afler much reflection, and some severe mental struggles, we 
give way to the force of the reasons alleged, and yield, we 
must own, a reluctant but a sincere and full assent to the prin- 
ciples laid down. 

The difficulties raised are these: — First, The impossibility of 
that being treated as a crime, which is sanctioned by the laws of 
the country, in which those who commit it are livipg. Second- 
ly, The excuses due to the education, prejudices, and position 
of the slave-holders, and to their many excellent qualities ; and 
the deference we owe to the judgment and principles of many 
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able, well-informed, judicious, and excellent men, wfaa decline 
to take part with the extreme anti-slavery body, and continue to 
hold social, friendly, and religious intercourse with slave- 
holders. Thirdly, The impropriety of attempting interference 
with the political constitution and peculiar institutions of an 
independent nation, in no degree under our control. And, 
foarthly. The harshness of the proceeding recommended, and 
its unavoidably personal character ; whilst it is conceived that 
all that can justly be expected from us is to show our disappro- 
bation of the system of shxoery^ and our desire to induce its up- 
holders to put an end to it in such a manner, and at such a 
time, as shall seem to them safe and expedient 

Some of these difficulties we have felt strongly ourselves — - 
others we have seen to influence benevolent men, to whom the 
slavery system is most abhorrent, but who think the course 
taken by such societies as the Anti-Slavery League, fanatical, 
unjustifiable, and pernicious. We will then, very shortly, give 
the substance of the reasons which influence our present deci- 
sioD in reepect to each of the difficulties above referred ta 
And first, we think almost every one recognises the principle 
that thelaws'of the land sometimes omit to denounce, and even 
not unfrequently sanction, what is morally wrong ; and in such 
a case it is only the more necessary decidedly to condemn 
what, in defiance of moral influences, has secured to itself the 
support of law. if the case were a disputable one, it would 
seem to be our duty to insist on the arguments which seemed 
to us to justify the view we adopt. But is any one to be found 
in a civilized country whose reason or conscience justify sla 
very ? Men insist upon and use their UgaJL rights, but they well 
know that in doing so they commit a great and grievous wrongj 
They excuse it by custom and example, and cling to it from 
supposed personal interest; but their hearts tell them, if they 
think at all, tliat they are guilty of a crime against their brother. 
The excuses founded on the natural inferiority of the en- 
slaved race, and the alleged general kindness of their treat- 
ment, are unbearable. Abundant examples prove the negroes 
to be cspable of attainments which would do no discredit to 
those who enjoy the best advantages ; and studiously to keep 
them in ignorance, and then attribute this ignorance to deficien- 
cies in them, is adding insult to cruelty, resides, from the in- 
termingling of the races, many of the slaves aro nearly as 
white as tlieir owners, and cannot be alleged, by the most obsti- 
nate believer in negro inferiority, to be less capable of mental 
or moral cultivation, than those who hold them in bondage. 
But granting the inferiority supposed, who could pretend that it 
would justify us in enslaving instead of protecting those who, 
on this supposition, are made by nature to a certain degree 
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dependent upon u« ? We can patiently endure the idea of oar 
wilfully keeping in ignorance and degradation, for oar own pnr* 
poses, those whom we believe to be made dependent upon ue 
for any improvement they can obtain. 

There is no excuse for Slavery, and it is difficult to believe 
that any one does justify it to himself, except in the same way 
as thieves of all sorts pretend to defend their violations of the 
rights of others. Every slave-holder knows and feels that he 
holds what no human power can give him a just claim to, and 
what, notwithstanding any laws, cannot be rightfully his. There 
are many criminals, of various classes, of whom we may just as 
well say, that they have been misled by education and preju- 
dice. It may be so, and we pity them, but we rank them among 
criminals, notwithstanding ; and plainly mark, by our conduct 
towards them, our feeling of the injury and injustice of their 
conduct A slave-holder is one who takes or keeps possession 
of a fellow-man, a brother, as the mere instrument of his will, 
deprived of all natural and political rights. Talk of a sheep- 
Btealer, or a forger, as a criminal, — why either of them is inno- 
cent, compared with the man who has his brother in bondage* 
It is very common to speak as if the circumstances of finding 
ourselves, by inheritance, the possessore of slave property, pot 
us in such a position, that we cannot justly be required to give 
up such property. It is, however, strictly true, that slave prop- 
erty is no real benefit; and it is also unquestionable, that as 
soon as we know that any of our inherited wealth was unjustly 
obtained, we are bound to give it up, at whatever cost to our- 
selves. This has often been done in* the case of other kinds of 
property, and strict honesty requires it of every slave-owner. 
The representations that the negroes are happier as slaves than 
they could be otherwise, and therefore ought not to be interfered 
with, only show to what an extent the human mind may be per- 
verted by prejudice. 

It really is not right to reason on the subject as if there could 
be a doubt in any honest mind, of Slavery being a crime. It 
ought to be esteemed just as necessary for us elaborately to 
prove that murder is a crime. The law which sanctions the 
crime is maintained by the slave-holders, who must know^that 
it is unjust ; and' the legal sanction only adds to the atrocity of 
the violation of natural rights. In the case of the American 
republic, the public recognition of the fundamental principle, 
that all men are by nature free and equal, is an aggravation of 
the offence of wilfully, by law, violating this principle, and the 
mode of treating and managing the slaves, and the state laws 
in relation to them, putting all complaints of undue severity out 
of the question — prove that the masters are conscious of vio- 
lating the rights of humanity. Thieves are often brought up to 
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their employment, and learn from childhood to consider it as 
a fair one ; moat criminals find some way of satisfying their 
consciences for a time ; bat this malces no difference in the gen- 
eral mode of viewing their conduct. We should always regard 
criminals with pity, not with hatred, or scorn; but we must re- 
gard and treat them as afSicled with a grievous moral disease ; 
to receive them as respectable members of society, is to sanction 
and encourage vice ; and there is no case in which this is more 
certain and manifest, than in relation to the crime of slave- 
holding. 

The second point has been involved with the first, and we 
need add but little to what has been said. Without doubt, 
slave-holders have often polished manners, and many generous 
and good feelings. There may be much about them to Tike, and 
even esteem. Let ns think, however, how completely this is 
true of many moral profligates, who, like the slave-holders, have 
been early led to believe that the course they are pursuing is a 
natural and allowable one; but whom, nevertheless, all good 
men feel it a duty to diseonntenance. It is even true of thieves, 
prostitutes, and other delinquents, whom society is most inter- 
ested in repressing, that their characters are far from being 
utterly and in all things bad ; but misled, probably, by the worst 
early influences, by evil example, or by powerful temptation, for 
resisting which they had no proper preparation, they fell, and 
became what, whilst we pity, and would gladly save them, we 
must condemn, and are bound to mark with our strong disappro- 
bation : the question i», does the crime of slave-holding demand 
less from us ? and we cannot hesitate as to the answer. Nor can 
we reasonably doubt, that the determination of those who pro- 
fess to have a serious regard to religion and morals, to mark 
with their strong disapprobation any particular offence, which, 
from any cause, has been treated too leniently, is a very power- 
ful means of influencing the conduct of mankind. By the British 
Jaw, to make a man a slave is felony, and within the wide do- 
mains of our empire no man can be a slave. This, all Britons 
take to be no more than common justice. They may pardon the 
existence of slavery among savages, and even regard it, in cer- 
tain states of society, as a less evil than what roust probably 
exist without it ; but the upholding of slavery by civilieed and 
Christian and free nations ; the enslavement of a particular race, 
and its connexion with difference of color, and with alleged 
inferiority of intellect, is not to be pardoned ; it is a great 
crime, and every one connected with it ought to know and feel 
that it is so regarded. 

The great difficulty is with the case of the indirect encour- 
agers of slavery, men who tell us they agree with us, and feel 
with us about its evils, but who, nevertheless, censure our prac- 
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tical coane, maiotainingr that the remedies for such evils must 
be slow and cautious, and with the coQCurrence of the parties 
coQcerned, and making excuses for the guiltjt as only acting on 
their own view in a disputed question ; so that we have no right 
to refuse to regard them as worthy citizens and good Christians. 
The simple fact is, that the conduct of such persons is one of the 
strongest supports of Slavery, and one of the greatest obstacles 
to the establishment of a right feeling against it. They may 
be influenced by habit or by amiable and kind feelings, but 
they are doing the greatest possible mischief; and without sep- 
arating ourselves from them by a more decided course, we despair 
of any change being effected. If we do not make Slavery a 
moral and religious question, and entirely make up our minds as 
to its wickedness, and absolute inconsistency with the religion 
of Christ, we do nothing. We should not consider as wcnrthy 
of our countenance and respect, a man who excused, as necessary, 
forgery or thefl or fraudulent dealing ; and there can be no doubt 
that slave-holdiiig is far more criminal than any of these. He 
who will have connections with those who practise these things 
must depeud on them only, for the better part of society will 
have nothing to do with him, and such ought to be our course m 
respect to Slavery. 

The objection that we have no right to interfere with an inde- 
pendent nation is surely a very strange one. Great Britain, as 
an empire, has indeed no right to dictate to other states ot 
nations, or to call them to account for their conduct; though it 
may even thus remonstrate against wrong, and urge the wisdom 
and duty of change : but when the question is about moral influ- 
ences, and expressions of opinion and feeling by any number of 
the inhabitants of this country, in respect to the institutions or 
practices of Americans, or of any other people, there^is neither 
any power existing which can prevent it, nor would there be any 
justice or reason in the attempt to prevent it 

We ought to be interested in the welfare of our brethren, all 
the world over, and it is our duty, and a great means of useful- 
ness, to express our feelings as to what is going on, and to en- 
deavor to encourage whatever is good, and discountenance what 
is wrong. In America there has sprung up a band of men asso- 
ciated tPgether as the uncompromising enemies of slavery — 
abused by manv as fanatics, who injure and disgrace a good 
cause, but who, by their firmness and perseverance, have already 
produced important effects, and are drawing into their ranks the 
most earnest, sincere, and simple-minded Christians and philan- 
thropists. If we think them right, who shall prevent our 8ayin<r 
so, and joining together to aflbrd them our support and sanction. 
This is no political action. It is altogether beyond the province 
of governments. It is a purely moral influence, and the only 
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question that can be raised is, whether it is an inflaence in the 
right direction. 

We cannot wonder that many shrink from the course which 
obliges them to use the language of condemnation towards men 
whom they have many reasons to admire and love. We haye 
shrunk from the presumption of blaming such men, and we have 
felt also an extreme repugnance towards any course of conduct 
which seems to aim at influencing by condemnation, not by pure 
argument, or by the spirit of love ; but when we find practically 
that one of the greatest supports of the accursed system of 
slavery is the indulgence it receives from those whom the world 
respects, who will not take a decided course, and separate them- 
selves from it, we feel that we are called upon, not to insult or 
quarrel with any man, but to withhold the marks of our confi* 
de nee and regard from those who are, in our deliberate judg- 
ment, a great means of supporting a system of the miseries and 
abominations of which it is impossible to speak too strongly. 
We believe that duty demands that we give our earnest support 
to the Anti-Slavery League, in its endeavors to arouse, concen- 
trate, and du-ect public opinion in this country ; and that we are 
permitted to take no lower ground than that of Slavery bein^ a 
great crime, and all who treat it with any indulgence making 
Uiemselves partakers in the crime. 



[From the Inqoirer, (LoDdon) No. 918.] 

THE EVANGEUCAL ALU ANCE — PRINCIPLES OP 

UNION. 

We hold it to be a certain principle, that there can be no 
union among parties seriously differing in opinion, which is not 
founded on the concession of entire freedom and equality amongst 
those who unite. At the same time, there can be no union with- 
out a principle of union — some point or points of common agree- 
ment, which are thought suflficiently imporUnt to justify postpon- 
ing to them, 80 far as certain times and places are concerned, all 
other questions. Let us take for example the Anti-State-Church 
Association. Its one great principle is, that the interference of 
civil government with religion is always and necessarily injuri- 
ous, and ought by all proper methods to be resisted. Those who 
thiuk thus, are qualified fur membership, whatever their personal 
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view of religion may be. They may be Roman Catholics or Uni'* 
tarians : nay, they may not be Christians. If having a value for 
religion, as ihty understand «(, they believe that it ought to have 
DO connection with State power, but to be free, and voluntarily 
supported, they are fit to be members of the Anti-State-Church 
Association, and ought to be cordially received, without any dis- 
tinction, founded on their opinions in other respects. We think 
it is at Norwich that there is a Religious Liberty Society, to 
support the voluntary system, with an orthodox test of member- 
ship. The members cannot join with a heretic, even for what 
they acknowledge to be a good object, equally desired by both. 
This bigotry has done ereat injury to the Anti- State-Church 
cause. Fortunately, the National Society is under better auspi- 
ces, though that has, in several instances, been on the verge of 
committing some act inconsistent with their principles, and 
which might have been productive of serious evil. Happily, 
there is a vigorous hand at its helm to keep it in the right course. 
The Evangelical Alliance, like every other association, must 
have, and ought to have, some distinct object in view, and some 
definite principles, though we incline to believe that its projec- 
tors had by no means made up their minds what these should be. 
If it were only intended to cherish a spirit of union and Christian 
love by an harmonious assemblage, for joint religious commu- 
nion of those who have many differences — then there should 
have been no doctrinal test whatever. Catholic and Protestant — 
orthodox and heterodox — should have been equally invited ; all 
who acknowledge Christ as their Lord, and desire to promote his 
spirit in the world. In such a case, all attempts to mark differ- 
ences should have been discountenanced ; common ground must 
have been kept too, and only those objects have engaged atten- 
tion on which all might feel equally interested. We know not 
that such a meeting would have had any utility. We^are sure 
that in the present state of feeling it could not have been held ; 
but supposing it possible, even in such a miscellaneous assem- 
blage as that, although all possible varieties of Christian opinion 
must have been admitted, we apprehend that in the case of any 
known instance of persons leading an unchristian life seeking 
admission, they would, consistently and properly, have been re- 
jected. A murderer, a thief, a notorious profligate, a slave-hold- 
er, must in consistency have been rejected from any assembly of 
professing Christians, and this would hardly require any formal 
previous notice, being obviously implied in an attempt to honor 
and promote Christianity. £very alliance of parties differing, 
implies that on certain points there may be honest difference; 
and leaving the members to defend their views on those points, 
at other times and places, in their own way, with perfect freedom, 
brings them together for some common object, on which they 
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already agree ; bat every religious alliance asanmea certain fan- 
daroental principles of religion and morals, and, of course, ex- 
cludes notorious criminals, with their upholders and patrons. 

The Evangelical Alliance thought fit to assume a much narrow- 
er basis than Christianity. Its founders only sought the aid of 
those who believed as they do on a number of contested points^ 
With all the parade about love, it was originally and essentially 
an aggressive movement against Roman Catholics. What is 
popularly termed Calvinistic theology is made the basis, and so 
narrow a spirit prevailed, that even agreement in what are called 
orthodox notions was to be of no avail, if priestly claims and pe- 
culiar Christian ordinances are not admitted. We do not charge 
the authors of the movement with illiberality. It is folly for men 
to complain of exclusion from societies, the objects of which 
they do not approve. The leaders in this business have an end 
in view, which they, without doubt, deem of sufficient importance 
to claim their best efforts, and in which they expect no sympa- 
thy, but from the classes of persons admitted by their doctrinal 
test We deny the anicles of that test, or some parts of tliem— 
BO do the Society of Friends ; then neither we nor they can be 
members, or desire to be members of the Alliance. It may be 
made a question whether any particular article of the creed was 
needful and wise to be established ; but there can be no reason- 
able question that some limits were necessary, and the members 
were entitled to decide upon them. We do not believe that 
either truth or charity would be promoted by a society with such 
a basis as was adopted, yet the sects who met together might be 
improved in temper towards one another, and would hardly in- 
crease in bitterness towards others. But it is made a question, 
whether this assembly had a right to take up the question of Sla- 
very, it not being introduced into their declaration of opinions. 

The question merges in that whether Slavery is or is not 
a crimej — whether it is or is not consistent with Christianity — 
with its precepts fairly applied, its spirit properly carried out. 
The Evangelical Alliance professes to be an assembly of Chris- 
tians. Had any notorious criminal, or profligate, presented him- 
self for admission, he would unquestionably have been told that 
he had no business there, although the rules contained no spe- 
cific reference to his conduct ; what is. contended is, simply, that 
no offence against Christian morals is more certain than slave- 
holding, — thit the encouragement or indulgence of no crime is 
more injurious to Christianity than that of slave-holding ; and, 
therefore, that a Christian assembly, which saw any danger of 
slave-holders or their friends intruding into it, is bound to take 
measures for keeping itself uncontaminated. 

We regret to be called upon to give the opinion that the reso- 
lution first sanctioned by the Evangelical Alliance in relation to 

16* 
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Slavery, namely, the words — ** And in respect eijiecmlly to the 
ayatero of Slavery, and every other form of oppreaaioo in any 
country, the Alliance are unanimous in deploring them, as in 
many ways obstructing the progress of the gospel ; and express 
their confidence, that no branch will admit to membership, slave- 
holders, who, by their own fault, continue in that position, retain* 
ing their fellow-men in slavery, from regard to their own intei^ 
ests," — can be accounted no better .than a mean compromise, 
and an unprincipled suppression of the truth upon the subject ; 
and that the withdrawal of even this, when found to be offensive 
to the Americans, was a sacrifice of the moral influence <^ 
Christianity to a show of union, for which no justification can 
possibly be offered. 

It plainly appears by their conduct, that though the members 
of the Alliance greatly value a Calvinistic creed, they have no 
equal value for the practical principles of Christian morality. 
We should like to see an Alliance of Christians entirely without 
a doctrinal creed, expressly for the purpose of enforcing Christian 
morals, and acting together against the vices and evil principles 
most opposed to the Gospel. An Alliance in which there should 
not be a word said about orthodoxy or heresy, but in which the 
abolition of Slavery, the promotion of permanent and universal 
peace, the sacrednesa of human life, and the evils of death-pun- 
ishment, the cause of temperance, and that of education, and the 
suppression of certain prevalent vices which are the bane of so- 
ciety, should form the subjects of discussion, and the objects of 
common interest That we should call a Christian Alliance. 
We should call it so, even if some men chose to enter it, and 
met with no opposition, who deny altogether the divine authority 
of the Gospel ; for there, we believe, the spirit of Christ would 
be ; and by such means the grand ends of Christ's mission 
would, we are persuaded, be promoted. Possibly, however, 
these varioos objects are best promoted by separate societies. 

Those who agree in thinking anything wrong in opinion or 
practice in the world, or who have any opinion which they cher- 
ish as important truth, do well to unite in such a manner as to 
use the least possible restraint, and obtain social co-operation at 
the least cost. The world will eid the principles thus forced on 
their notice ; and the progress of truth and goodness must be the 
result. Wrong principles will only discredit themselves by the 
attempt to increase their influence ; and we believe the Evan- 
gelical Alliance will not support the wavering credit of the dog- 
mas it professes. Probably the pitiable exhibitions which some 
individuals made, and the compromises into wbich well-inten- 
t ioned men were seduced, may serve yet further to shake confi- 
dence in a bad system, and promote indirectly the cause of 
Christian reformation. 
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[From th« loqnlnnr, (London) No. S19.] 

ELEVATION OF THE EDUCATOR. 

It is natural enough to remark, that the educator 
ought to enjoy a higher position in society than he ac- 
tually does ; that parents ought to hold him in higher 
estioMitioti, to be less grudging in their returns for his 
services, and to show more clearly their sense of his in- 
fluepce- on their children's happiness. This is true, and 
has been often said, but with little effect. Some prac- 
tical measures are needed to raise the position of the 
teacher, and none has been thought of more effectual 
than that of giving the public some security against ig« 
BOrant pretenders, and affording encouragement to young 
men to devote themselves to education as a profession, 
by baring some public and recognized test of acquire- 
ments, and by men entering the profession by a regular 
known channel. At present the scholastic profession 
is hardly recognized as distinct. It is very natural, and 
by no means undesirable, that Christian ministers, when 
not too clbsely occupied by the duties of their office, or 
when obliged to seek additional support, in consequence 
of their insufficient remuneration, should engage in an 
employment for which their education must have done 
much to prepare them, and which is more congenial 
with their pursuits and habits of mind, than any other 
they could undertake ; but this applies only to schools 
of a certain class, and in limited number, and beyond 
this limit the public are left to their own judgment of 
the individual who offers his services in the most impor- 
tant of all capacities, with no security against incom- 
petence and imposture. There are, notwithstanding, a 
great many very good teachers ; -but there are also man][ 
who are unworthy of any confidence ; and the position 
of the best is greatly injured by the notoriety of the pre 
cautions needed against the unworthy. 
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It has hitherto seemed as if the employment of a 
schoolmaster was the natural resource of all who are fit 
for nothing else, or who have been unsuccessful in other 
business. Pursuits the most discordant have sent their 
contributions to the body ; and it must be confessed that 
schoolmasters cannot hold the position which the public 
interest require that they should hold, until there is some 
test of their possessing adequate acquirements, and some 
regular mode of entering the profession, which gives a 
distinct standing in society. 

In order to supply this great deficiency, a plan has 
been proposed for a College of Preceptors. The 
objects are at once to guarantee to the public competent 
teachers, and to elevate schoolmasters as a class, to a de- 
gree of respectability not yet attained. The goodness 
of the objects we can hardly suppose to be questioned. 
Can better means be pointed out ? The great advan- 
tage of the plan proposed is, that it does not interfere 
with the present system of private schools. It enforces 
no uniformity of plan, and leaves to the parent his free 
choice as to the kind of school be will have recourse to, 
and his natural influence over the teacher, whilst it af- 
fords as good a security as any national system could 
give, of the master being duly prepared for his em- 
ployment, and equal to its (^uties. Having an insurr 
mountable aversion to a uniform established system of 
education, joined to a deep sense of the importance of 
something being immediately done to raise the general 
qualifications of teachers, we cannot withhold our appro- 
bation from a plan which provides all ttrat is needed for 
public protection, not only without improper interfer- 
ence, but with great advantage to the preceptor as well 
as to the parent. 

What is proposed is, to establish a College of Pre- 
ceptors, which it is considered desirable, as speedily as 
possible, to make an authorized incorporated body, but 
which, in the mean time, will act on its own responsi- 
bility. It is proposed that proper tests of qualification 
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be determined upon in the several departments of in- 
struction, and that persons presenting themselves shall, 
after examination, receive certificates or diplomas, ex- 
pressing the class of teachers to which they belong. 
There will, we presume, be nd interference whatever 
with religious opinions. It may justly be expected, that 
being a triember of the College of Preceptors, will at 
once be regarded as a high recommendation, and that it 
will very soon come to be required in all persons under- 
taking the business of education, in the same way as 
having passed certain examinations is now required from 
those efatering the medical profession. 

We believe thait respectable schoolmasters will find 
their advantage in immediately enrolling themselves as 
members of the College of Preceptors, which they are 
enabled to do by a small annual payment, aind will thus 
contribute to raise the character and position of their 
profession ; arid we would strongly recommend to them 
to require their assistants to be associates of the college, 
and to have passed the examination proper to their rank 
and pretensions. It would appear that the educator, if 
he would raise himself in public estimation and influence, 
must adopt measures himself for his own security. He 
must provide the proofs of his having prepared himself 
for his profession, and must unite with his brethren to 
uphold its itnportance and dignity. We have lying 
before us a pamphlet, entitled, '* Origin, Objects, and 
Transactions of the College of Preceptors," pub- 
lished by Rolfe and Fletcher, 15, Cloak-lane, which con- 
tains the details of the plan to which we would call the 
serious attention of all who are interested in the improve- 
ment of education. 
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[From the Irish UniUrian Magazine for September, 1846.} 

RENUNCIATION OF TRINI^TARIANISM. 

On the evening of Sunday, the 17th ult. the Rev* 
Robert Hassall, formerly a preacher of the Methodist 
New Connexion, made a statement of the reasons which 
induced him to reject the doctrine of the Trinity, iq 
the Unitarian Church in this city. The Rev. gentleman 
chose for his text John viii. 14, '' Though I bear rec- 
ord of myself, yet my record is true." He stated in 
the first place what his views had been respecting the 
doctrine of the Trinity, and what views he had adopted 
since he had rejected that doctrine. He then stated 
how he was led to the inquiry which terminated in a 
change of his opinions, and concluded by alluding to 
the influence which that change had upon his character 
and happiness. 

Mr. Hassall is an Englishman and a native of Stafford- 
shire, and was deeply impressed with the importance 
of religion very early in life. He entered upon a coursQ 
of study preparatory to his undertaking the duties of a 
preacher of the Gospel, under the superintendence of 
a venerable aged minister of the Methodist New Con- 
nexion. Whilst pursuing his studies, he felt the want 
of evidence in the Bible to sustain the doctrine of the 
Trinity. He was struck with the fact, that nowhere in 
the four Gospels is it recorded that Christ taught, or 
even once named, the doctrine of a tri-personal Deity. 
For some time he was disturbed in mind, read several 
books in support of the Trinity, and a small work of 
Dr. Carpenter's in refutation of that doctrine. Not 
being able to find such kind of proof as he was search- 
ing for, he finally came to the conclusion that though 
the doctrine of the Trinity was unsupported by proof 

Eositive, it was nevertheless capable of being sustained 
y a chain of inferential argument. This settled his 
mind for the time, and he resolved to receive the dogma 
as an admitted truth, and as an essential part of the 
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Christian's faith. -How his mind was again brought to 
the consideration of this subject, after a lapse of years, 
is stated by himself in the following words : — 

''One day (oh I shall never forget it) whilst engaged in prayer 
to God with more than usual earnestness for the outpouring of 
his blessing upon me and the church, I was perplexed beyond 
description (as many others have been) in endeavoring to ad- 
dress the triune God, or, in other words, the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost. My faith taught me that each Person of the Trinity 
was an object of worship, inasmuch as each person was God ; 
yet I found that I could not Worship one person without sepa- 
rating it in my mind from the other two. But I knew, if I divided 
them, I should make three objects of worship ; and I knew too, 
that if I worshipped one person, that would only be a part or 
third of the Divinity. Still I found it impossible so to unite the 
three persons in one, as to worship the Father and the Son and 
the Holy Spirit at the same time, or the Son and the Father at 
the same time. I say I found it impossible to do it, and I defy 
any human being under heaven to do it. If there be three per- 
sons in the Deity, we can render supreme worship to one 
6nly at a time. From the constitution of the mind, it is impos- 
sible to do otherwise. Thus, then, I felt myself situated. I 
became agitated ; I rose from my knees, and, in a state of con- 
fusion and perplexity, paced my room backwards and forwards. 
Question after question respecting my faith occurred to my 
mind. Can the Divine Being, I asked myself, be what I believe 
him to be? Is he divided into three persons called Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost ? Is the being of supreme worship such a one 
as to perplex the mind of the sincere worshipper ? I doubted 
it It appeared to me to be impossible. I resolved again, then, 
to examine the evidence of Scripture for the doctrine of the 
Trinity. That examination I believe was impartial, conducted 
with a simple desire for the truth. I read my Bible, and the 
best works I could find both for and against the doctrine ; and 
the conclusion to which I felt myself obliged to come, as I have 
stated before, was, that it was not scriptural." — Montreal Bible 
ChrisUan* 



THE MOSAIC CONSTITUTION. 

The choice of an agricultural constitution, on the 
part of Moses, had this advantage, that it effectually 
served one great instrumental purpose which he had in 
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view ; namely, the severing of bis people from the 
idolatrous nations into the midst of whom they were 
going, and by whom they would, unavoidably, and for 
many ages, be surrounded. The country, too, was 
eminently fitted to give scope and opportunity to the 
resources of agriculture. Its position on the globe is 
such as to secure a full supply of heat, while the prox- 
imity of the Mediterranean Sea tends to mitigate its 
fervors. Lebanon covered the I^nd from the cold 
winds of the north. Other hills gave shelter, and 
formed warm vales ; while they themselves afforded 
pasturage for cattle, and, by means of terraces, soil for 
culture under different degrees of heat. A large river 
runs through the length of the land, and is fed by many 
tributary streams ; other rivulets cut Palestine froin 
east to west, flowing from the hills into the Mediter- 
ranean. The rocky (limestone) nature of the land 
gave an abundance of fouatains and brooks. The 
dews are heavy. Rain falls plentifully in the opening 
and in the decline of the year. All these advantages 
contributed to make Isaac's wish a reality : — "God 
give thee of the dew of heaven, and the fatness of the 
earth, and plenty of corn and wine." (Gen. xxvii. 
28 ; comp. Deut. viii. 7, seq.) No real objection to 
this account can be drawn from the actual condition of 
Palestine. Its civil history accounts for its actual un- 
productiveness. The sword is a bad substitute for the 
plough. Tyranny and' oppression inevitably produce a 
desert. It was a nation of freemen that, under Mosa- 
ism, made the entire land a garden. A nation of 
bondmen could do no other than make it and keep, it 
barren and desolate. Yet, wherever due care is now 
applied, ample proofs are given that the Land of 
Promise might again produce the richest rewards of 
human labor. — People's Dictionary of the Bible. 
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[From the Inquirer, (London,) Sept. S6, 1846.] 

IRELAND AND THE POTATO DISEASE. 

Some persons have had the blasphemoas folly to 
talk of the potato disease as a judgment of God 
against the endowment of Popery. It is not worth 
while either to censure or refute them. Others have 
suggested, that, if they could believe in a particular 
Providence, they should suppose the blight to be 
sent for the purpose of teaching the Irish people to 
desire and seek better food. If they could believe 
in a particular Providence ! — are not such persons 
led by the double sense of a word into apparently 
denying one of the great influential truths of prac* 
tical religion? When a particular Providence is 
used to express a Providence which specially cares 
for an individual and his wants, whilst it leaves the 
greater number to their own resources, it is a dream 
of fanaticism, of which the well-known story of 
Huntingdon and his nether garments might almost 
be considered as a reductio ad absurdum — which 
at any rate it would be a waste of wocds for us to 
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condemn or refute. But Ziehen the phrase, " a par- 
ticular Providence," is employed, as it also often is, 
to express a Providence extending to even the most 
minute particulars in the affairs of the universe, 
when it is really equivalent to a universal Provi- 
dence, it is one of the most sublime conceptions of 
enlightened philosophy — one of the most practically 
important truths of Divine religion. We shall not 
stop here to produce evidence in its favor from re- 
vealed instructions, nor to defend it against the 
difficulties which may very possibly occur to some 
minds. But we acknowledge without hesitation our 
belief in it, on the united testimony of Natural 
and Revealed religion. We believe that all things 
are ordained by Supreme Wisdom, and are accom- 
plishing the plans of boundless jpower and infinite 
benevolence. We believe that every event has its 
mission, and that if we listen to and obey the les- 
sons which passing circumstances convey to those 
whose ears are opened to their voice, we shall be 
ever learning wisdom, virtue, and improvement* 

The potato blight is not sent by God, in a differ- 
ent sense from that in which all events, whether we 
call them good or evil, are sent and appointed by 
him ; but it has been sent-— it is his work; and we 
are not to murmur at, but to improve, his appoint- 
ment. Unquestionably the great body of the Irish 
-people have been led to depend far too much upon 
the potato, and that must be accounted a great ben* 
efit which should lead them to rely on other and 
better resources. It is probable, too, that such is 
the strength of their habits and prejudices, that 
nothing less than the destruction of the potato-crop, 
and that even for successive years, would be suffi*- 
cient to bring about any speedy change. The po^ 
tato is not, as is often represented, a bad article of 
food. It contains the various essentials of whole- 
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some nourishment in greater proportion than some 
things which we yet consume with advantage, and 
in a form very generally agreeable. It is more like 
bread in its character of general accept ableness and 
wholesomeness than perhaps any other article in 
use ; and we should be sorry indeed to think that 
the country was to be deprived of it. The present 
aspect of things, however, makes it highly impor- 
tant, both to find immediate supplies of food to take 
the place of what is lost, and to provide permanent 
substitutes, which shall make us less exclusively 
dependent on the potatorcrop for the future. 

In endeavoring to provide for the extraordinary 
emergency which has occurred, her Majesty's Gov- 
ernment have most wisely bestowed their care in 
securing profitable employment for the people, so as 
to ensure their possessing the means of purchase, 
rather than in actually procuring supplies of food. 
Thejr know with what confidence they can depend 
on private enterprise for conveying food, if there bo 
only a prospect of its meeting « with sale. They 
know that the Legislature has already done what 
can be done to remove impediments to its being ob«- 
tained at a fair price ; and they perceive that any 
attempt on the part of Government to give away, or 
sell at a low price, food purchased for the purpose 
at the public expense, besides the certainty of ex^ 
tensive imposition, would have the necessary effect' 
of driving the mere trader out of the market, and 
would therefore practically amount to undertaking 
the whole responsibility of ensuring a sufficient 
supply. The means resorted to for promoting em- 
ployment among the people, will doubtless be, to a 
great extent, effectual ; and if people are earning 
fair wages, their own interest will induce merchants 
to look well to the supply of the cheaper forms of 
food which can be obtained by importation. The 
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importance of Indian com. in this case is incalcu* 
lable, and we earnestly hope that the people will 
form such an attachment to it, by experiencing its 
good qualities, and learning to use it in the ways in 
which it is most agreeable, that a permanent de- 
mand for it will arise. 

Of the substitutes for the potato proposed for 
home cultivation, beet and Jerusalem artichoke are 
the most promising ; but though both are valuable, 
and may be very cheap, we do not anticipate their 
superseding the potato when it can be procured. It 
is worth considering how far certain abundant trop- 
ical productions, as yams, plantains, and cassava, 
for example, could be imported cheaply and abun- 
dantly, so as to increase the quantity and variety of 
food. In the mean time there is not a single moment 
to be lost in bringing into full action the means of 
employment ; and we would ^dd, that as, under such 
new and awful circumstances, it is impossible to be 
sure of all being sufficiently able to provide for 
themselves, a large amount of charitable contribu- 
tion is also required ; and, the resources of Ireland 
being already pressed upon to the utmost, the case 
is one in which assistance from the sister-island may 
be mostj'easonably reckoned upon. 

In former years of famine and contagion, when, . 
however, the evil was as nothing compared with 
that which now threatens, meetings were held all 
over England, and very large sums were contribut- 
ed. Something of this kind is now absolutely re- 
quired, in order to avert misery that we can scarce- 
ly bear to contemplate, even in imagination. We 
observe with great pleasure, that Dr. Smith, a dig- 
nified Roman Catholic Clergyman, is commencing, 
in the metropolis, a tour of preaching, and making 
collections in behalf of the distressed Irish, placing 
*he proceeds of his collections at the disposal of the 
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Dublia Relief Committee. This is well, and Eng- 
lish benevolence, which extends the ready hand to 
relieve distress in the most distant parts of the 
globe, will not slumber when the aid asked for is in 
behalf of countrymen and neighbors. We are sure 
that not only will Dr. Smith reap an ample harvest, 
but he will lead to the organization of more extend* 
ed efforts, and large suras will be ready to avert the 
evils of famine and pestilence. Was ever a Man« 
eiofi^^house meeting more urgently called for ? 

The resort to charity is, in itself, an evil ; but it 
is decidedly a less evil than throwing the supply of 
the country on the Government. And although, 
from the extent of the calamity which calls for our 
exertions, much must be wanted, the abundance of 
employment will cause less to be needed in each 
locality than on former occasions ; so that, by a 
suitable effort, it may be possible to prevent any se- 
rious amount of suffering, and to assist the mass of 
the Irish people in working their way to a perma- 
nently improved condition. 

With deep regret, we observe an increasing ten- 
dency to riot and violence throughout Ireland. 
Such want as is now felt and anticipated affords 
more excuse for acts of insubordination than any- 
thing else ; yet, as they incalculably increase the 
evil which impels to thern, no effort should be spared 
to guard against them. Employment is the best, 
indeed the 5nly, remedy, and a heavy responsibility 
attaches to every hour's delay in furnishing it. All 
the parties concerned should take their measures 
with the utmost promptitude. In the mean time, we 
are confident that the utmost influence of the priests 
and the political leaders of all parties will be exert- 
ed to maintain order, and to encourage the patience 
under unavoidable suffering, for which the people 
have been so deservedly praised. 

19* 
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It is no light affliction which now Kangs over Ire- 
land ; but it is within the reach of human effort to 
alleviate it, and it may be destined by Providence 
to lead the way to a permanent and important im-» 
provement. Let the works now to be engaged in be 
only judiciously chosen ; and whilst they supply the 
present need, they will increase the produce of the 
country, facilitate intercourse between its different 
parts, and greatly enlarge the means of profitably 
employing labor in future years. Add to this, the 
people learning to value a more varied and higher 
food, and the prospect which opens to us may well 
reconcile us to the necessary exertions and sacrifices 
of the present season. 



[From the Inqotrer, (LondoOi) Sept. 1846.] 

BIOGRAPHY AND JOHN MILTON. 

Friend Editor, — Having formerly been (in the 
days of my vanity) connected with thy people, but 
liow one of the ^^ Friends ^^ — called Quakers b^ 
those not of us — I still have, through weakness, I 
suppose, somewhat of a sneaking kindness to thee and 
thine. I still get a kind of ** Peeping-Tom " look into 
thy Inq,uirer, having, I fear, a spice of curiosity of the 
old Adam remaining in me ; and I may be tempted, 
perhaps, now and then, to add one more to the num- 
ber of thy troublesome correspondents, when I think 
a hint desirable m aid of thy proprieties and dis- 
cretion, or fancy I have something to communicate 
that may profit or please thy readers. Original 
papers, I suppose, friend Editor, are generally most 
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acceptable to thee and thy readers ; but it should be 
borne in mind by bookish people, that things profit- 
able and pleasing may be drawn from their reading 
habits, and, as a communication to thy journal, give 
others as well as themselves an opportunity of inter- 
esting and instructive comparison of heads and 
hearts, in former times, with those of the present 
day. I dip into history, now and then, though sus- 
pecting my motive to be not much better than that 
of many others in such reading, — namely, indulg- 
ing to the same curiosity alluded to above. But, as 
a meipber of the Society of Friends, (the friends of 
peace especially,) the bloody page of history, and its 
frightful phase of war, is viewed with horror ; and 
other objections of a moral nature, combined with 
the impression of the historian's ignorance, prejudi- 
ces, partisanship, and passion, cause me to esteem and 
affect history not overmuch. But, not to say with 
one of thy shrewd and saucy writers, " Anything but 
history, for that I know to be false," I may say, with 
only too much truth, that it should not be the idol- 
reading which many make it. It is but fancifully 
the "exemplification of philosophy" which oratory 
makes it to be. I cannot read it as the mirror of 
moral truth, of human nature as it is, and the gene- 
ral man ; and by no means a faithful glass of the 
economy of sublunary things in its morale and 
policy, a true tale of which would have added much 
to the edifying usefulness of the historian. As it is 
not a true guide, it should not be the instructor of 
youth, and is fitted to amuse, rather than enlighten 
the adult and the aged. Can it be controverted, friend 
Editor, that all history is (from the very nature of 
human evidence and testimony) more or less un- 
certain and equivocal in its narrative of facts, — sur- 
face-observed and one-sided in all its statements, — 
always fallible and often foolish in its reasonings, 
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because the reasonings of a parly-man, prejudiced 
and passionate perhaps, ill-informed or misinformed ; 
so that its much boasted ^^ philosophy ^^ is seldom 
more than the speculations of such a man on the 
hidden springs and movements of human nature, 
which lie at the base of mortal matters, but which 
the historian only guesses at. I beg thy aid, friend 
Editor, to disabuse our human brethren, and help 
me to break the historian's spell, as thou wouldst 
any wicked enchanter's wand, who cozens, deludes 
and holds enthralled silly minds with magic words, 
and glozing greatness, and cheating glory ; and if 
thou art not ready to join me in wishing all record 
oi the past sunk in " heihe^^ thou wilt not .dijffer 
widely from me in condemning history as giving a 
perverted view of man, and mind, and morals, — as 
fostering and perpetuating prejudices and fklse views, 
which have gulled and blinded human beings, and 
cursed the earth most preeminently, — and that the 
historian's page should be deemed last in the list of 
useful reading, if we would value at all the possession 
of a religious faith, a sentiment of piety to God, or 
of benevolence to man. So that, friend Editor, 
though one likes, as one's own mother's son, to 
know a little of the old world (or, rather, the world's 
younger days) — and even a plain drab and a broad 
brim is pleased to find himself, by the historian's 
aid, elbowing great folks in courts, and councils, 
and cabinets, and camps — still I greatly prefer bio- 
graphy to history, and especially what thy people 
call autobiography — a somewhat heathenish word, 
whose respective parts remind me of the classical 
vanities of my early days and former connections. 
And though my present ^* Priends,^^ as thou know- 
est, do not particularly affect such heathen vanities, 
nor, indeed, generally, the grammatical niceties of 
^oeech and language, I cannot, for my own part, be 
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qnite off with my " old love, though on with a new." 
And perhaps, friend Editor, it may be as well for 
one's own mental credit not to forget entirely what 
those big men of old thought, and said, and did, of 
which I still think we have a fine reflection in their 
classic language and writings ; and, certainly, I should 
be pleased to see, in my present connection, an educa- 
tion and reading more accordant with my own im- 
pression of the men and things of a far-gone age. 
And when we reflect, friend, on the wonders of in- 
tellectual developement, combined with the generous 
and expansive spirit of Christian faith and truth of 
our own times, and, comparing with the past, con- 
sider that, though there was so much of grandeur 
and beauty in the mind of the ancient world, they 
had a polytheism and mythology (intellectually and 
spiritually) so debasing and pernicious, we might, if 
seriously thoughtful, appreciate Christianity more 
justly, and possess it more thankfully ; with an in- 
creased power of conviction, we might rest in the 
great conclusion, that th« religious principle is the 
grand element and base of man's dignity, refinement 
and happiness, — that his virtue and welfare will 
ever essentially be involved in its pure and perfect 
developement, — while this truth will rise upon him 
with added light and force in each coming age, that 
the full and final exposition of the religious principle 
and sentiment is no other than the Divine teaching 
of the Christian record. 

But I am losing sight of thee, friend Editor, and 
of my chief object in troubling thee. It is to intro- 
duce to thy notice, and that of thy readers, an 
" autobiography " (as thou callest it) of some in- 
terest and merit, and, perhaps, not known to thee. 
An expression occurs to me at this moment, (friend 
Johnson's, I think — "Brave Samuel, the Diction- 
ary-man," as Thomas Carlyle somewhere calls him,) 
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" Bvery man has something to teil of himself worth 
knowing," had he but the cunning ability to tell it 
well, or, what is better, to interest and profit others, 
a simple, sincere, single-mindedness, and an earnest, 
affectionate spirit, that might impart a charm to a 
picture of the humblest mind ; and what the interest 
and value might be, and is, in some special memoirs, 
may be seen, thou knowest, most eloquently set 
forth in friend " Foster's Essay on Autobiography." 
1 need not tell thee, friend Editor, that any indivi* 
dual man is mainly and essentially an exponent or 
representative of his kind ; and I cannot but think 
that a faithful and attractive memoir of the indivi- 
dual may be, and is, (in respect of interesting and 
instructive matter and meaning,) worth all the 
boasted wisdom and philosophy of history, — - all the 
grave reasonings and ostentation of eloquence and 
oratory in the historian. In introducing thee to the 
'^Autobiography" of Thomas Ell wood, it is suffi- 
cient to interest thee to observe, that the said Thomas 
EUwood was a scholar of John Milton, and learnt 
Latin of him. The little book is called '< The His* 
tory of the Life of Thomas EUwood, written by 
Himself." <' By faith, the elders obtained a good 
report ;" and truly, friend Editor, is this plain, simple 
duaker biography an exposition of the necessity of 
^^ faith " for man, and of the power of faith to give 
strength and beauty to his character, to inspire his 
soul with a good and great aim, to suggest the true 
and right method and motive, to sustain a brave 
heart in its resolute courage and perseverance, and 
bear the man, and the martyr, perhaps, triumphantly 
onward to the goal and the crown. In some affect- 
ing piece of biography, (more than in history,) 
friend Editor, it is often much more clearly and 
effectively borne in upon the student's mind and 
heart, that if a man has not the aid and impulse of 
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■ocne high and holy faith in his soul — that is, a 
belief in and aspiration after some grand iovisibto 
realities, some pure, noble, and generous convictions 
and sentiments, inspired by views out of and abovt 
himself, and stretching to the Infinite and Eternal ; 
in plainer terms, some thoughts, and views and im* 
pressions arising from high and honoraUe concefH- 
tions of God and man, that the Creator is all glorious 
and good, and the creature man his loving charge 
and care — I say, friend, that biography (better than 
history) often teaches us that, without some such 
faith, the human mind is empty and worthless, as it 
were, and human character a bubble, — without 
means or motive, so to speak, to anything great or 
good, ^^ with neither capability nor object to inspire 
noble conceptions or pure desires, or give impulse to 
virtuous daring ; it has no real basis of high thoughts 
or brave deeds, can feel no eifficient motive for self** 
sacrifice, devoted duty, benevolent labor, or to suffer 
and die for conscience' sake, for truth and virtue* 
And now indulge me, respected friend, once more, 
in observing to thy readers, that in conceiving of an 
appropriate faith for this mental and moral move- 
ment, I do not say that, if we were ignorant of 
Christianity, the divine dpctrines and objects of 
Christian faith would suggest themselves to the 
thinking man ; but, happy as we are in the knowl- 
edge of Christianity, I may affirm the impossibility 
of conceiving anything more suitable, anything bet- 
ter or essentially differing from the revealingsbf the 
Christian faith, to inspire and prompt the above 
spirit of human life, duty, virtue, and happiness. 

A brief preface to the memoir in question ob- 
serves : — " The autobiography of Thomas Ell wood 
would deserve a place in any collection, were it 
nothing more than an unsophisticated record of the 
operation of a new principle of faith and conscience 
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upon an iiigenious and enthusiastic mind. Its claim 
upon the attention of the student of human charac- 
ter, in all its diversities, is, however, much enhanced 
by the {uroofs which it affords oif the folly and 
cruelty of religious persecution, as well as by much 
curious matter in illustration of the early progress 
and proceedings of the remarkable body to whom 
the writer (by conversion) belonged. Like William 
Penn, a gentleman by birth, and brought up in no« 
tions altogether repugnant to the new doctrines 
which he embraced ; the rapid and decided manner 
in which he appears to have made up his mind, and 
his conscientious encounter of the difficulties and 
hardships which ensued from parental anger, and 
consequent poverty, render Ellwood a highly inter- 
esting character. Nor is that interest at all decreased 
by the harmless and unconscious vanity which now 
and then pervades the narrative in respect to the 
author's argumentative and poetical powers. The 
temporary connection of Ellwood with the poet Mil« 
ton also, and the curious fact that a casual remark 
of his led to the production of ' Paradise Regained,' 
give additional value to a fragment so essentially 
characteristic." — (Vide "Introduction to the His- 
tory of the Life of Thomas Ellwood : written by 
himself.'' London, 1827. Printed for Hunt and 
Clarke, York -street, Covent-garden. ) 

However interesting and instructive I may deem 
this little book, (and, possibly, as one of the Society 
of Friends, or Quakers, as thy people call us, I may 
overrate it,) I must not risk wearing thyself and thy 
readers by any other extracts than those in which 
is found a mention of John Milton. 

At page 92 of his Memoirs, Thomas Ellwood 
says, — "I mentioned before, that when I was a 
boy, I had made some good progress in learning, 
and lost it all again before I came to be a man ; nor 
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WHS I rightly sensibte of my loss therein, until I ' 
came amongst the Quakers. But when I both saw 
my loss and lamented it, I applied myself with the 
utmost diligence, at all leisure times, to recover it ; 
so folse I found that charge to be which, in those 
times, (John Milton's ' Evil Tinges,') was cast as a 
reproach upon the Quakers, that they despised and 
decried all human learning, because they denied it 
to be essentially necessary to a Gospel ministryj 
which was one of the controversies of those times. 
But though I toiled hard, and spared no pains to re- 
gain what once I had been master of, yet I found it 
a matter of so great difficulty, that I was ready t<^ 
say, (as the noble treasurer of Ethiopia did to 
Philip, in another case,) ^ How can I, unless I had 
some mm. to guide me i ' This I had formerly 
complained of to my especial friend Isaac Pening* 
ton, but now more earnestly, which put him upon 
considering and contriving a means for my assist- 
ance. He had an intimate acquaintance with Dr. 
Paget, a physician of note, in London, and he with 
John Milton, a gentleman of great note for learning 
throughout the learned world, and for the accurate 
pieces he had written on various subjects and occa- 
sions. This person, having filled a public station in 
the former times, lived now a private and retired 
life in London ; and, having wholly lost his sight, 
kept always a man to read to him, who usually was 
the son of some gentleman of his acquaintance, 
whom, in kindness, he took to improve in his learn- 
ing. Thus, by the mediation of my friend, Isaac 
Penington, with Dr. Paget, and Dr. Paget with John 
Milton, was I admitted to come to him, not as a ser- 
vant to him, (which at that time he needed not,) 
nor to be in the house with him, but only to have 
the liberty of coming to his house at certain hours, 
when I would, and to read to him what books he 
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^ould appoint me^ whkfa was all the favor I de- 
sired." 

But, before this took place, Thomas Ellwood re- 
turned to his father's bouse, ia Oxfordshire, -where 
he fell ill of the small-pox. After his recovery, ha 
hastened back to London ; and, as his sure friend, 
Isaac Penington, had mediated successfully for his 
admittance to John Milton, that be might come 
when he would, '^ I went, in the first place, (says 
our biographer,) to wait upon him. He received me 
courteously, as well for the sake of Dr. Paget, who 
introduced me, as of Isaac Penington, who recom- 
mended me, to both of whom he bore a good respect. 
And, having inquired divers things of me, with re- 
spect to my former progression in learning, he dis- 
missed me, to provide myself such accommodations 
as might be most suitable to ihy future studies. I 
went, therefore, and took myself a lodging as near 
to his house, which was then in Jewin^straet, as con- 
veniently I could ; and, from thenceforward, went 
every day, in the afternoon, except on the first-days 
of the week ; and, sitting by him, in his dining- 
room, read to him in suchr books, in the Latin 
tongue, as be pleased to hear me read. At my first 
sitting to read to him, observing that I used the Eng- 
lish pronunciation, he told me, if I would have tbe 
benefit of the Latin tongue, not only to read and 
understand the Latin authors, but to converse wiih 
foreigners, either at home or abroad, I must learn 
the foreign pronunciation. To this I consenting, he 
instructed me how to sound the vowels ; so differ- 
ent from the common pronunciation used by the 
English, who speak Angiice their Latin, that (with 
some few other variations in sounding some conso- 
nants, in particular cases, a c before e or t, like ch ; 
so before i, like $k, &o.,) the Latin thus spoikea 
seenml as diflSsrent from thai which was delivered 
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as the English generally speak it, as if it were ano 
ther language. I had before, during my retired life 
at my father's, by unwearied diligence and industry, 
so far recovered the rules of grammar, in which I 
had once been very ready, that I could both read a 
Latin author, and, after a sort, hammer out his 
meaning. But this change of pronunciation proved 
a new difficulty to me. It was now harder for me 
to read than it was before to understand when read. 
But * Labor omnia vincit — Improbus ' — 

' Incessant pains 
The end obtains.' 

And so did I; which made my reading the more 
acceptable to my master. He, on the other hand, 
perceiving with what earnest desire I pursued learn-* 
ing, gWe me not only all the encouragement, but 
all the help he could. For, having a curious ear, 
he understood by my tone when I understood what 
I read and when I did not ; and, accordingly, would 
stop me, examine me, and open the most difficult 
passages to me. Thus I went on for about six 
weeks' time, reading to him in the afternoons, and 
exercising myself with my own books in my cham- 
ber in the forenoons. I was sensible of an improve- 
ment. But, alas ! I had fixed my studies in a wrong 
place. London and I could never agree for health ; 
my lungs, I suppose, were too tender to bear the 
sulphurous air of that city, so that I soon began to 
droop ; and, in less than two months' time, I waa 
fain to leave both my studies and the city, and re* 
turn into the country to preserve life ; and much 
ado I had to get thither." 

Thomas Ellwood recovered, at last, from a severe 
illness, of which he says, — "** The Lord was both 
gracious to me in my illness, and was ]:^ased to 
raise me up again, that 1 might serve htm in my 
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generation. As soon as I had recovered so much 
strength as to be fit to travel, I took leave of my 
friends, and returned to my studies in London. I 
was very kindly received by my master, who had 
conceived so good an opinion of me, that my conver- 
sation, I found, was acceptable to him, and he 
seemed heartily glad of my recovery and return ; 
and into our old method of study we fell again ; I 
reading to him, and he explaining to me, as occa- 
sion required. But, as if learning had been a for- 
bidden fruit to me, scarce was I well settled in my 
work, before I met with another diversion, which 
turned me quite out of my work. For a sudden 
storm arising, from I know not what a surmise of a 
plot, and thereby danger to the Governn^ent ; and the 
meetings of dissenters, (such, I mean, as could be 
found, which, perhaps, were not many besides the 
Quakers,) were broken up throughout the city, aud 
the prisons mostly filled with our friends." 

After enduring two imprisonments, Thomas Ell- 
wood, in a subsequent part of his narrative, thus re- 
lates: — "Some little time before Iwent to Alea- 
bury prison, I was desired by my quondam master, 
Milton, to take a house for him in the neighborhood 
where I dwelt, that he might go out of the city, for 
the safety of himself and his family, the pestilence 
then growing hot in London. I took a pretty box 
for him in Giles Chalfort, a mile from me, of which 
I gave him notice, and intended to wait on him, and 
see him well settled in it, but was prevented by that 
imprisonment. But now being released, and returned 
home, I soon made a visit to him, to welcome him 
into the country. After some common discourse 
had passed between us, he called for a manuscript 
of his, which being brought, he delivered to me, 
bidding me take it home with me, and read it at my 
leisure ; and when I had done so, return it to him 
with my judgment thereupon. When I came home, 
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and had set myself to read it, I found that it was 
that excellent poem entitled ' Paradise Lost.' After 
I had, with the best attention, read it through, I 
made him another visit, and returned him his book, 
with due acknowledgement of the favor he had done 
me in communicating it to me. He asked me how 
I liked it, and what I thought of it ; which I mod- 
estly but freely told him ; and, after some further 
discourse about it, I pleasantly said to him, * Thou 
hast said much here of Paradise lost, but what hast 
thou to say of Paradise found ? ' He made me no 
answer, but sat some time in a muse, then brake off 
that discourse, and fell upon another subject. After 
the sickness was over, and the city well cleansed, 
and become safely habitable again, he returned 
thither. And when, afterwards, 1 went to wait on 
him there, which I seldom failed of doing whenever 
my occasions drew me to London, he showed me 
his second poem, called ' Paradise Regained ; ' and, 
in a pleasant tone, said, < This is owing to you, for 
you put it into my head by the question you put to 
me at Ohalfont, which before I had not thought of.' " 
I will favor thee, friend Editor, with a modicum 
of Thomas Ell wood's poetry, to vary a little my ex* 
tracts; it is simple and homely, but not without 
significance and instruction ; and perhaps will not 
be less interesting to thee and thy readers, for soma- 
what of a Quaker air and cut of preciseness and for* 
mality. He says, — " The prison-door being then 
set open for us, we went out, and departed to our 
respective homes. But before I left the prison, con- 
sidering one day with myself the different kinds of 
liberty and confinement, freedom and bondage, I took 
my pen, and wrote the following enigma, or riddle :— * 

Lo ! here a riddle to the wise, 
In which a mystery there lies ; 
Read it therefore with that eye 
Which can discern a mystery. 
20» 
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THE SIDDLS. 

Some men are free, while'they in prison lie ; 
Others, who ne'er saw prison, captives die. 

CAUTION. 

He that can receive it may ; 
He that cannot, let him say, 
And not be hasiy, hat suspend 
His judgment, till he sees the end. 

SOLUTION. 

He only *8 free indeed, that *8 free from sin, 
And he is fastest hound, that 's bound therein. 

CONCLUSION. 

This is the liberty I chiefly prize. 
The other, without this, I can despise.'' 

Friend Thomas, thou rememberest, was a convert 
to the faith and practice of our people, who, thou 
knowest, are not much given to poetic vanities, like 
thine ; eschewing especially the somewhat pagan 
and heathen babblings of riddles, oracles, mysteries, 
or puzzles, and conundrums, as thou, friend, callest 
them. He must be forgiven, on the ground of a 
little of the former man still clinging to him. 

Here then, friend Editor, I conclude for the pres- 
ent, with observing, that the whole of Thomas 
EUwood's autobiography is pleasingly interesting 
and instructive : it is just quaint enough to make it 
agreeably peculiar and characterly ; and also stirring 
and bustling enough to stand out in rather bold 
relief from the ordinary stillness and sedate propri- 
eties of our people. It appears, friend, from the 
narrative, that Quakerism is no hindrance to any 
one's being not only an honest and good man, but 
a courageous and brave one, eus friend Ell wood gave 
proof enough of a bold, brave spirit ; and with his 
clear conscience, stout principle, and resolute pur- 
pose, he could dare much for truth and right ; and 
though possessed of gentle goodness to win affection 
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of others, he could endtire and suffer with the pa« 
tience and fortitude of ^ Christian martyr. 

I need not repeat to thee, friend Editor, how little 
I admire and approve History, compared with other 
readers ; but that all honest, conscientious Dissent* 
ers of our day may be duly thankful to God for the 
peaceful, free, and happy possession and enjoyment 
of their Christian faith, I could wish the history of 
second Charles Stuart's reign not quite forgotten. 
Even in those " evil times " there were courageous 
good men, to assert the rights of conscience, and the 
truth and reality of virtue ; or we might almost have 
doubted a God and Providence to have then existed, 
as we believe now they do. We are all assured, 
friend, there ever has been God and Providence 
(though man^s book of history is not always, I think, 
the best teacher thereof), and that the servant of 
truth and righteousness, the man of faith and integ* 
rity," has ever been watched over and approved by 
them. 

With much esteem and good wishes, I remain, 
respected friend, thine faithfully, 

DAVID DRAB. 

London, 12th day of 9th month, 1846. 
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GERMANY. 

GERMAN AND ENGLISH EFFORTS AFTER CHRISTIAN UNION. 

Once in the long course of nearly two thousand 
years, an ecclesiastical assembly, convened by roy- 
al authority, has rendered a service to religious lib- 
erty. For this gratifying sign of the times we must 
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not look to England, where reiigions liberty baits 
pitiably behind civil liberty, but to the country of 
Luther, who produced the Reformation, and of 
Ronge, who is now completing it We refer to the 
great Synod recently held in Berlin, which, com* 
mencing its sittings on the 2nd of June, 1846, was 
composed of seventy-two members, nine for each 
of the provinces of Brandenburg, Pomerania, Posen, 
Prussia, the Rhine, Saxony, Silesia, and Westphalia. 
Each province of the Prussian monarchy was rep- 
resented in the Convocation by four clergymen, and 
Brandenburg by five ; each, except Posen and West- 
phalia, had there also a professor in theology and 
another in law ; and each had, besides, three lay 
deputies. There were present, when the Synod 
opened, thirty-three ministers of religion, six pro- 
fessors of theology and six of law, and twenty-four 
laymen, making in all sixty-nine. The clergy con- 
sisted of superintendents of districts, secretaries of 
provincial synods, presidents of consistories, or oourt- 
preachers. The laity were mayors, burgesses, tio- 
blemen, or professors, having among them three pro- 
fessors and the Lieutenant-General, von Hiller. To 
four, the name of Bishop is prefixed, namely, Nean- 
der, Ritschl, Freymark, Ross. The Synod com- 
prised almost competent representation of the high- 
est German culture in religious concerns. The 
President's chair was as of right taken by Eichhorn, 
Prussian State Minister for Ecclesiastical Affairs. 
The election of Vice-president lay with the Synod. 
It gave occasion to a Severe contest. Bishop Nean- 
der gained the honor over a layman, namely, Beth- 
mann Holveg, of Bonn. 

The business was divided among eight Commit- 
tees, who repkDrted to the General Assembly, with 
whom lay the right of adoption and rejection. 
Many of the questions, relating to local and disci- 
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plinary matters, may bo passed, as being of little in- 
terest to our readers. The great question was one 
intimately touching the interests of religious liber- 
ty, and arising out of the progress of mind made in 
religion especially during the last century. This 
question involved the validity of creeds, the right of 
imposing, the duty of accepting them. These 
points were decided in the negative by a large ma- 
jority. The exact shape in which the question 
was brought under discussion regarded the ordina- 
tion of candidates for the ministry. Was the door 
of the church to be opened or closed ; and if closed, 
what was to be the key ? The decision, we are 
happy to say, was in favor of open doors, and this 
a short time before " the Holy," we mean " the 
Evangelical, Alliance " in London decided even to 
carry on their discussions with closed doors, to the 
exclusion of the public and the press. We trans- 
late the words of a letter from Berlin, dated the 7th 
August, and addressed to the Augsburg Gazette : — 
" The Synod a few days since brought to a termi- 
nation the question of creeds, and its decisions will 
not fail to produce a considerable and happy eiSect 
on our religious concerns : the point for decision 
was, whether ministers, in order to receive ordina- 
tion, should be required to acknowledge the creeds 
and certain dogmatic writings received in the Pro- 
testant church. By a large majority the Synod has 
refused to establish any requirement of the kind, 
leaving to each minister to follow those standards 
or not, or to follow them to such and such a point. 
This decision is so much the more worthy of praise, 
because the majority of the Synod belong to ortho- 
doxy (would that our English orthodoxy were of 
the same spirit !). All the restriction that the Synod 
has seen fit to appoint is found in a recommendation 
that preachers should not carry on an active warfare 
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Bgainst the creeds, seeing that on them reposes the 
faith of the great body of Protestants. These lib- 
eral views of the Synod, surpassing public expecta- 
tion, are the object of universal eulogium." 

In truth, the public mind was much excited. 
Fears for the safety of religious liberty prevailed, 
which found expression in petitions addressed to the 
Synod, among which one from Breslau is of special 
merit. These fears had been in a measure calmed 
ty two excellent addresses delivered by tjie Presi- 
dent Eichhorn, who, speaking in a truly liberal tone, 
declared the intentions of the Government, namely, 
to preserve the old with a firm but gentle hand, and 
to prepare and lead the way to such modifications 
of the old as would meet and satisfy the require- 
ments of systematic knowledge and the wants of the 
age. Thus, in Germany, speaks a Minister of State 
before a great religious assembly convened to com- 
pose and adjust religious differences — renouncing 
the very essence of orthodoxy, namely, the invaria- 
bleness of dogmatic forms — at the very time that an 
Alliance free from Church-and-State trammels is 
making the absurd attempt, in the metropolis of the 
British Empire, to re-invigorate obsolescent meta* 
physical notions, and to form a union throughout 
the world on the basis of nine (still, nine are less 
than thirty-nine) articles of faith, requiring, among 
other things, that men, as the only saving faith, 
shall believe that by nature they are utterly de- 
praved, and that the majority of the human race, 
God's children though they are, will in hell suffer 
endless torments ! Surely, among men of this stamp. 
Professor Tholuck, orthodox though he is consider- 
ed in Germany, must have found himself sadly out 
of place. Glad, however, are we that he has been 
among them, for he will see with his own eyes who, 
and of what spirit, are the men in this land that are 
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employing English influence a^d Bpglkhgold in or- 
der to bring Continental churches und^r restraints 
and into fetters like their own ; and on the other 
band, it is not, we would fain hope, impossible that 
the liberal and enlightened German may awaken 
better thoughts, and encourage better aims, among 
these little Protestant popes. In these words, which, 
among others, Professor Tboluck spoke in Exeter 
Hall, a tone of thought is found, the due carrying 
out of which would produce a great improvement 
in our popular religion : — " The substantial unity of 
the Church is a thing which already exists, and the 
Evangelical Alliance has only to proclaim it to the 
world. All who are here must deplore the differ- 
ences whjch exist in Christendom. But how can 
you put an end to them ? You must make the at- 
tempt only in the way of exhortation, by the en- 
couragjsment of mutual instruction. In the words . 
of one of the Reformers of the Protestant Church-— 
of a man who reformed not only its doctrines, but 
its life — I will say that there is no church, no Chris- 
tian party, which can claim to possess pure truth — 
truth absolute in all points of view ; and if these 
words are true, I will take the liberty of adding, that 
there is no church nor Christian party on the earth 
which may not learn something from other churches 
and other parties. It was thus that they might realize 
a grand and true union, of which we now see only 
the commencement." Tholuck followed up these 
(and other) remarks by presenting to the unionists 
of Exeter Hall a copy of the Form of Consecration 
adopted by the Synod of Berlin, which, treating tho 
old creed-books as respectable witnesses and historic 
eal memorials of past states of mind, requires in 
ministers only a general adherence to Christianity, 
and the acknowledgment of the authority of the 
Sacred Scriptures. The following is a transktioa 
of this important document : 
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" Whofloerer is lawfully called to teach in the 
Evangelical Church, must be consecrated by jurayer 
and by the laying on of hands, and must publicly 
make profession that he is a believer in the faith 
common to all the Protestant Church. Wherefore, 
he must first declare that he will take, as the rule of 
his faith, not his own private opinions, nor any oth- 
er human dogmas, but only the Word of God, as it 
is contained in the writings of prophets and apos* 
ties. 

" Secondly, he must promise that, by God's help, 
he will faithfully, diligently, and firmly persist in 
that exposition of the Holy Scriptures which, ac* 
cording to the gift of tongues, is from the Holy 
Ghost, in harmony with the confession of the uni- 
versal Christian Church, and with the ancient con- 
fessions of Protestantism ; considering them as tes- 
timonies to the fundamental facts and fundamental 
truths of salvation, and as types of soimd doctrine." 

Then the officiating ministers shall add, 

"We ask of you emphatically, if, in common 
with the whole Protestant Church, you confess Je- 
sus Christ, the first-born Son, who for our sakes did 
make himself humble, and did .take the form of a 
servant, to be the only mediator between God and 
man ; recognizing the fact, that, as a Prophet sent 
of God, powerful in words and works, he has pro- 
claimed peace, and that, as an eternal High-priest, 
he has by his death reconciled us to God ; that hav- 
ing delivered himself up for our sins, and risen for 
our justification, he is seated on the right hand of 
God ; that he has eternal power as Chief of his 
Church, which he assembles together, and preserves 
by means of his word and his sacraments, and by 
the Holy Spirit, which, sent by him into our hearts, 
teaches ns to call him Lord, and to know the grace 
which we receive by him. 
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" We ask of you if, by faith in these good ti- 
dings, and in the free grace of God through his 
well-beloved Son, you confess that we are all sin- 
ners, but that by faith in Christ we become children 
of God ; in consequence whereof, we are justified 
before God by his grace alone, without any merit in 
our works ; and that thus we receive the promise of 
the incorruptible heritage which is laid up in heaven, 
and that by means of the same faith, laboring in 
love, we plentifully reap the fruits of the spirit ; 
and, continually changing our hearts, prepare our- 
selves for the day of Jesus Christ." 



[Prom the London Inquirer.] 

LINES 

SUOGBSTSD BT THE DISCOVEBT OF Lfi VBBBXBB'S PLANET. 

Lo, where the secret depths of heaven unfold 
The star man's mental vision sooner saw, 

To vindicate the prescience that foretold, 
And reconcile anomaly with iaw. 

Thus ne'er, within the shadows of our sphere, 
O, faith, the soul's astronomer, despond, 

But, e'en from doubts and perturbations here, 
Wisely anticipate the world beyond ! 

Belfast. Z. 

VOL. I. MO. VII. 31 
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[From the Londoo loqairar, No. 919.] 

AMERICAN SLAVERY. 



To th9 Editor of tko Inquirer. 

Sir, — 1 have read, and not without interest, the report in the 
licquiRER, No. 2L6, of proceedings at a late meeting of the Anti- 
Slavery League, together with your remarks on the subject. 
There is, indeed, nothing very novel in either; and I do not in- 
tend to trouble you with criticising them. I have already done 
my endeavor to lead some of the parties to a calm consideration 
Oi the means which ought to be pursued before any reasonable 
expectation of putting an end to slavery can be entertained, and I 
certainly have no hope of making any useful impression on them. 
I trust, however, that the more sober-minded members of the new 
association will restrain that disposition to arrogance and disregard 
to the opinions of others, which there is ground for believing 
has greatly injured the cause of emancipation in America, by 
placing in violent hostility those who, being members of abolition 
societies, rank themselves as friends of the Negroes, — and the 
slave-owners, who, though the second party, possess the fearful 
power of determining the question at issue. 

I am now induced to resume the pen by a somewhat unaccount- 
able inconsistency into which Mr. George Thompson, the worthy 
chairman of the meeting, appears to me to have been betrayed, by 
giving his sanction to the proceedings. He referred to '' another 
League which had nobly done its work." With that League, if 
1 mistake not, Mr. Thompson was formerly connected, and i con- 
fess I wonder that he did not notice a very striking difference in 
the tone prevailing among those whom he now leads, frosn that 
which was adopted by his earlier associates. The two Leagues 
had in their objeets some features of resemblance. £ach was 
levelled against an evil, which, however differing in nature and 
degree, occasioned each, in its way, great injury to the welfare 
and moral character of the people affected by them. Both evils 
were upheld by the strong, for their supposed benefit, against the 
weak, to their manifest wrong ; and to establish upright principles 
on their overthrow, required, in each case, the combined efforts of 
numbers, guided by talent, energy, perseverance, and, above all, 
discretion. In the first case, these qualities were abundantly sup- 
plied, as is proved by the number and variety of statistical facts 
sought out and disseminated, the body of able lecturers dispersed 
throughout the country, and the instructions they received to con- 
duct their proceedings with great moderation of language. Of 
these instructions 1 have not now a copy at hand ; but I have be- 
fore me the << Address to the Ministers of all Religious Denomina- 
tions throughout the United Kingdom," inviting them to the na- 
tional conference at Manchester, dated July 13, 1841, and signed 
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Gao. Thompson, bon sec, in which they nre desired to ** reoeivo 
the present Address as if from friends of the suffering poor, and 
iovera of peace and righteousness.'* The Address is throughout 
in this spirit, which was the main guide in action. I do not mean 
that the iniquity of the Corn-Laws was not animadverted on, that 
their injustice and cruelly were never exposed ; but remembering 
the coi|dition of the people in many districts during a considera- 
ble part of this struggle, that men and their families were almost 
starving, and might have been easily excited, the reasonable infer- 
ence is, that the moderation enjoined by the committee was fully 
observed by their missionaries ; and as, in the progress of their 
exertions, the League drew many friends from the hostile ranks, 
when the triumph was achieved, their organ of the 4th of July 
last, in a farewell address, thus expressed itself: — **Tbat on some 
occasions more violent language was used than the occasion re- 

J quired, or than strict decorum might sanction, may safely be con- 
essed ; the immensity of the means was inseparable from the ex* 
cess. An agitation spread oyer the whole extent of Britain must 
have occasionally fretted and foamed, like the tide when it passes 
over a shoal, or is impeded by a rock ; but these aberrations were 
lost in the general advantage ; the dashing of the spray was but an 
incident in the onward flow of the mighty waters." 

Such was the career of wisdom and prudence pursued by men 
as earnestly engaged in their cause as ever men were ; and, re* 
member, the Corn-Laws were but of thirty years* standing, during 
which modifications of various kinds had shown symptoms of in-* 
stability. On the other hand, American slavery has reached a 
vigorous growth, and its influence extends to all parts of the Union. 
It is true, it is most rank in particular States ; but slavery in the 
district of Columbia is sanctioned by the Federal Government, 
and it is recognised in the ^* Free States," even by the constitution 
which enjoins the surrender of fugitive slaves to their bondage, 
and the suppression, by force, of any insurrection which may take 
place. Thus the contagion runs throughout society, and the quaU 
ities so admirably combined for the repeal of the Cora-Laws are 
here required in ten* fold strength. 

But the Abolitionists are too wise to be guided by experience ; 
they seem to imagine that all power is centred, not in the slave- 
owners, but in themselves, or that the cause of emancipation is 
of less value than the pleasure they derive from indulging in 
harsh and indiscriminating invective against any persons who pre- 
sume to question the correctness of their judgment. They con- 
demn slave-holding, as if it were the crime of individuals more 
than the crime of the State. They do not consider, that, as long 
as crime has the sanction of authority, criminals will be found to 
commit the crime, and, therefore, that we should first endeavor to 
obtain a change in the law — to make the crime penal; — then 
would authority be allied to justice and humanity, — the crime 
which now it does not see, and the criminal whom it does not 
know, would be equally subject to its frown. In such a pursuit, 
the example of thai *' other League which haa so nobly done its 
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work" might, one thinks, be a lesson to Abolitionists. It might 
direct the energy now wasted in excitement which can serve no 
useful end, to the means of bringing a due influence to bear on 
the legislative power. But of whom is the legislative power com- 
posed ? For the most part, of slavo-holders. Then what are the 
constituencies ? Again, for the most part, slave-holders. But let 
Dr. Channing describes their career He says (vol. i , p 265) : — 
'^The adoption of the common system of agitation by Abolition- 
ists has not been justified by success. It made converts of a few 
individuals, but alienated multitudes. Its influence at the South 
has been almost wholly evil, it has stirred up bitter passions 
and fierce fanaticism, which have shut up every heart against its 
arguments and persuasions. These effects :ire more to be deplored, 
because the hope of freedom to the slave lies chiefly in the dispo- 
sitions of his master. The Abolitionist proposed, indeed, to con- 
vert the slave-holders; and for this end he approached them with 
vituperation, and exhausted on them the vocabulary of reproach. 
And he has reaped as he sowed. His vehement pleadings for the 
■iaves have been answered by wilder tones from the slave-holder; 
and, what is worse, deliberate defences of slavery have been sent 
forth in the spirit of the dark ages, and in defiance of the moral 
convictiona and feelings of the Christian and the civilized world. 
Thus, with good purposes, nothing seems to have been gained. 
Perhaps (though 1 am anxious to repel the thought) something has 
been lost to the cause of freedom and humanity." And, at p. Si83, 
he further says : — ** I think, too, that they are chargeable with a 
like intolerance towards those in the Free States who oppose 
them, or who refuse to participate in their operations. They have 
been apt to set down opposition to themselves as equivalent to 
attachment to slavery. Regarding their own dogmas as the only 
true faith, and making their own zeal the standard of a true inter- 
est in the oppressed, they have cast scornful looks and reproaches 
on those who have spoken in doubt or displeasure of their move- 
ments. This has made them many foes. They have been too 
belligerent to make friends. I do not mean in these remarks that 
the Abolitionists have had nothing to blame in their opponents. 
Among these are not a few deserving of severe reprehension, and 
I have no desire to shield them from it. But the great mass who 
have refused to take part in the anti-slavery movement have been 
governed by pure motives. If they have erred, they have not 
erred willingly, or from the influence of low and servile passions. 
They have, consequently, been wronged by the treatment they 
have received at the hands of Abolitionists; and men are not 
brought over by wrongs to a good cause" 

Thus, as the Anti-Corn-Law League acquired strength in their 
progress, the Abolitionists only excite disgust, and gain weakness. 
In assuming a lead in such a cause, therefore, one might hope 
that the object of Mr. Thompson was to infuse wisdom and well- 
directed energy into the councils of an association, acting in a 
name of which he may feel some jealousy ; but he does not ap- 
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pear to have intimated the idea, and the tone of all around ibr* 
bids our entertainiog it. Should this, however, prevent its being 
pursued ? 

If slave-holders were left to the action of those evils which 
are inseparable from the system, they could not hear of the 
changes in distant places, without reflecting whether, by intro. 
ducing them at home, they would not derive at least equal ad* 
vantage. Labor procured from men in the abject condition of 
yoked oxen, can have no aid from their understanding, good- will, 
or sympathy, — it must be ** overlooked," — that is, in too many 
cases, it must be stimulated by the lash ; in the absence of which 
it is, of course, misapplied or wasted. Besides, slaves are neces* 
sarily irritating ; their laziness, thievishness, sulkiness, lying, 
the natural fruits of their condition, are sore trials to those who 
are placed over them. Such causes prevent the purposes of their 
labor from being fulfilled ; they are very possibly counteracted. 
Lands are not well prepared ; the produce is neither cultivated 
with care nor saved with economy. In short, the men have no 
competent knowledge ; the masters are inconveniently called 
upon to supply their deficiences ; their estates fall short in their 
produce, and are less profitable than it might reasonably be ex- 
pected they would be. Now, American planters are not wanting 
in observation ; results cannot escape them ;■ they must feel the 
daily annoyance and perplexity which pursue them, and which 
exhibit so formidable an item in their periodical settlements. 
Then they must hear of the advantage with which the lands in 
West V irginia and East Tennessee are chiefly cultivated with the 
muscles of freemen. But the accounts of the perfect success 
which has crowned West India emancipation, are still better cal- 
culated to awaken their attention. Already, the peaceful mis- 
sionary of his own Christian benevolence, Joseph John Gurney, 
unconnected with all societies, has reached them with his ** Fa- 
miliar letters to Henry Clay, of Kentucky, describing a winter in 
the West Indies.** The great event which he commemorates, 
commencing in 1834, was completed in 1838. In 1840, he laid 
his simple and unoffending story before the slave-holders of 
America, and it cannot be read by them without respect, — if it 
were not presumptuous, one would hazard an opinion that even 
Abolitionists might read it with benefit. He told them of the 
vast improvement which was already perceptible in the character 
and conduct of the freed laborers; the great diminution of crime, 
as shown by the state of the gaols; their attention to domestic 
comfort, demeanor, and dress: some had built for themselves good 
cottages, others temporsry huts, and others were preparing ground 
for building. The rates of wages had been satisfactorily arranged, 
and they who received them made ample return in their willing 
industry ; while estates, being raor^ fruitful, had risen, and were 
still rising, in value. This evidence is confirmed bv more recent 
accounts — the most recent i have seen being the letters of Mr. 
William Smith, of Jamaica, which appeared in the EconomUt a 

21* 
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ftw weeks ago. But there is also a passage in a speech delivered 
by Earl Oroy, in the House of Lords, on the 10th of Angust, 
which is entitled to special attention. I quote from the abridged 
report of the Spectator: — <' Lord Elgin's reports show, that, in 
Jamaica, the planter is convinced that his interest, as well as that 
of his workmen, is directly concerned in raising the character and 
the intelligence of the working-man ; and that means are taken 
to develop that intelligence by education. They could not, by the 
agency of slaves, adopt improved methods; and so sensible were 
the assembly of Jamaica of this truth, that they have cordially 
responded to all the calls made upon them for the means of giving 
an extended and improved education, and have adopted measures 
so energetic and so well devised, that they must, in a few years, 
produce great effects. These are the means which freedom has 
of competing with slavery.'* 

Now, who can imagine that the American planters will not be 
eager to compare such intelligence with their own experience ; or 
that the desire to amend their own plans and to promote the well- 
doing of their undertakings will not stimulate them to further in- 
quiry into the accuracy of the statements which they receive ? It 
would be no very wonderful thing, if, with a less philanthropic 
purpose, some young planter should emulate the enterprise of Mr. 
Gurney, and make a voyage to the West Indies, that he may see 
with his own eyes, and, with the aid of his knowledge, investi- 
gate more thoroughly than he can by means of publications. Rely 
upon it, that while, even in Russia, serfdom is becoming extinct, 
the republican citizens of the American Union will not feel that 
they hold the rank which belongs to them, so long as they con- 
tinue to be the breeders of slaves. Nor will they relish the idea 
that, though, in other countries, the arts of industry and skill are 
rapidly advancing, to the great benefit of science and civilization 
among them, they must linger behind, because their artizans are 
few, and slaves have neither the knowledge nor the inducement 
to qualify themselves^for the work. 

One consideration remains, which slave-holders will not easily 
forego; for they are accustomed to regard slavery as a question, 
not of morals but of property ; and I shall not stay to discuss the 
matter. If I have shown a way by which ail other difficulties 
may be avoided, this ought not to delay for an instant the blessed 
advent of emancipation. To be sure, Henry Clay has imagined 
an estimate of the pecuniary value of the slaves in America, 
which looks as if he intended to present an obstacle not to be sur- 
mounted. But if eight hundred thousand slaves in our West In- 
dies were fully and satisfactorily paid for with twenty millions 
sterling, as I believe they were, to talk of twelve hundred mil- 
lions of dollars for the slaves of America is at least what he may 
consider an error on the right side. But the number of slaves 
may be ascertained with perfect accuracy, and it is rather too 
soon to enter upon details. Meantime, the good sense of Mr. 
RuAis King has suggested a mode of compensation which would 
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afford the most ample means, — out of the unappropriated landi 
of the several states an adequate value may be applied, without 
interfering in a'ny serious decree with other national objects. But 
if this be regarded as a sacrifice, what rational, what humane be- 
ing can demur ? To rescue a country of such extent and capabiU 
ities from the curse of slavery will be an imperishable glory to 
the age in which it is accomplished. No pitiful calculation, no 
pharisaic arrogance, can be entitled to a thought ; the community 
which would contribute, the land would gain emancipation, and 
thus facilitate the future progress of every social improvement. 

Methinks an efficient member of that League, which worked 
oat for us the means of providing for our physical wants, and of 
promoting a friendly inter-communication with other nations, 
would still rather seek, by a calm appeal to reason and experience, 
to induce those who retain the bonds of slavery, to relinquish a 
system so much at variance with that universal benevolence 
which regulates the order of nature, than sanction an attempt, by 
rash excitement, to raise the unfortunate slaves from their miser- 
able condition, to the rank they were designed to hold amongst 
us ; and he must say with Dr. Cbanning, — <* In the present case, 
the words of truth and goud-will are the only weapons for a 
Christian to fi«'ht with." 

Sept. 5, 1846. amicus. 
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The last words of Goethe were, " Dass mehr Licht hereinkomme *' — 
a prayer for " more Light !'* 

Thy ways are wonderful, O Lord, and Thou 

Not by our feeble hands dost work Thy will ; 

Thy showers ripen, and Thy lightnings kill, 

And we before Thy dispensations bow 

In trusting hope, though ignorant. Even now 

The russet corn is thick on many a hill ; 

The heavens are blue, and earth is lovely still, 

As when Thy seal was stamped upon her brow ; 

And yet the righteous perish. Hate, is strong, 

And Self is as a God among mankind ; 

Half Thy fair world is plunged in deepest night; 

With earnest voice we cry, ** O Lord, how long 

Shall these things be ? Our faith, though strong, is 

blind ; 
Que only boon we ask, O God — more Light!" 
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(From tha loqairar. No. SS^-IjoimIod, Oelobor, 1846.) 

LADY HEWLEY'S CHARITY AGAIN. 

Though the mere mention of Lady Hewlet's 
Charity in Dissenting cireles is sufficient to create 
an involuntary shudder at the renewal of so painful 
and threadbare a topic, yet we cannot give insertion 
to a paragraph relating to it, which will be found else- 
where, without an explanatory comment, for the 
information of those who, through ignorance or 
sectarian zeal, have hitherto made common cause 
with the original institutors of this religious litiga- 
tion. 

After many years' toil and trouble on the part of 
those zealots, the only point yet accomplished by 
them has been the exclusion of Unitarians and 
Churchmen from its management and participation 
in its funds. Be it remembered, that it was but a bare 
fraction of the crumbs which ever fell to their lot ; 
and there was not the shadow of impeachment of 
the integrity of the ejected Trustees, whose theo- 
logical opinions were their sole disqualification. If, 
as was stated by the present Lord Chancellor, in 
debate on the Dissenters' Chapels Bill, " it was not 
comparatively difficult to find who was not entitled," 
it becomes extremely so, " when you endeavor to 
ascertain who is entitled out of all the ditferent 
classes of Dissenters. A great variety will rush in 
and make a claim, and the Court of Chancery will 
hereafter have to decide between' these various 
claimants, which of jthem approximates the nearest 
to the opinions supposed to have been entertained 
by Lady Hewley at the time she made her deed. 
The property is now under the care of the Court of 
Chancery, and I (continued his lordship) have no 
doubt that the Court will have the care of it for an 
indefinite number of years, because a new suit has 
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now been instituted, and as nnmerons as are the 
classes of Dissenters, so many different claimants 
may there be to this unfortunate fund ; and great 
as it is, it is not a very hazardous prophecy to 
announce, that no cona;regation whatever will here- 
after derive any benefit from it." — Debates, p. 379. 

We presume that Mr. Visard's present occupation 
in Liverpool is to take evidence on behalf of these 
claimants, showing, or rather attempting to show, 
the precise theological opinions of the Foundress, 
and their agreement with their own. We cannot 
envy the lawyers and judges, whose duty it will be 
to wade through so dark and intricate a labyrinth, 
which we predict will rival all the polemic disqui- 
sitions on scholastic divinity extant, since the days 
of St. Thomas Aquinas. 

The original promoters of this suit had no expec- 
tation of being dragged into this controversy ; they 
perhaps fondly hoped, that after ousting the Unita- 
rians, they would have been permitted to enter and 
take quiet possession of their conquest, and to shut 
the door against all intruders ; but they must now 
be fully convinced of their mistake. Acting, or pre- 
tending to act for a public object, all they could ob- 
tain by their suit was, that the Court of Chancery 
should take upon itself the appointment of Trus- 
tees, and the regulation of the Charity for the future. 

The consequence has been, that the field has been 
opened to the contention, for the favor of the Court 
in making such appointment, between all and every 
sect who can subscribe literally, or sophistically, the 
leading dogmas of Trinitarian theology. It is well 
known that the numerous Orthodox ministers in the 
north of England who formed the great bulk of the 
recipients of this Charity under its (alleged) wrong- 
ful administration, by no means relished the suspen- 
sion of the exhibition formerly made to them by 
the immersion of the Trust-property iri the Charyt 
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dis of the law. They were the first victims to the 
rapacity of ** Orthodox solicitors associated with the 
enthusiasm of acquisitive divines."* 

"LADY HEWLEY'S CASE." 

[From the Manchester Examiner.] 

Many of our readers are aware, that upwards of a cen- 
tury ago, **Dame Sarah HewJey" bequeathed a considera- 
ble amount of property for the relief and aid of "poor 
and godly ministers." Being an English Presbyterian, 
her "trust** was administered by persons holding the re- 
hgious principles which she professed. But it is well 
known that the .English Presbyterians, as a body, grad- 
ually renounced their "orthodoxy" ; and hence, in course 
of time, her ladyship's charity came to be managed by 
trustees, who belonged to the Unitarian denomination. 
To the credit of such trustees it must be admitted that 
they displayed far less sectarianism than might have been 
expected, and that they were liberal in the distribution of 
the funds at their disposal to evangelical and dissenting 
ministers in general who were in poor and necessitous 
circumstances. But about twenty years ago, Mr. George 
Hadfield, of this town, Mr. John Wilson, of London, and 
others, all Independents ^ commenced an action in Chan- 
cery against the Unitarian trustees, upon the ground that 
they were not entitled to administer an evangelical trust. 
After a long and most expensive contest carried on in one 
court after another, judgment was finally given in favor of 
the Independent "reason," and the Unitarians were ejected. 
But the Evangelical Presbyterians were always of opinion 
that if the Unitarians had no legal right to administer the 
trust because they did not hold Lady Hewley's doctrinal 
sentiments, the Independents had as little, because they 
did not accord with her views relative to church govern- 
ment. Wherefore, two different parties of Presbyterians 
in the country, those belonging to the United Secession 
Church, and those nominally connected with the Estab- 
lished Church of Scotland, but having very many English 
Evangelical Presbyterians amongst their members, and 
^^■^^— —»——^»—^— —»»^— »«>■■— —^— .»«»—. Ill I »»— .— ^— 1^.— »^-~- ■— J— ^■^— — 

* Mr. ShieL 
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not a fev parelj English Evangelical congregations per«- 
iaining to them, applied to the successful litigants to be 
permitted to participate in the management of the trust. 
But the legal advisers entrusted by the Independent '* re- 
lators," would listen to no appeal — would enter into 
no arrangement. 

One would have thought that, if zeal for purity of doc- 
trine had alone been the cause of their struggle with the 
Unitarians, they would have been anxious to spare further 
expenditure, and to avoid, if possible, all disagreement 
with denominations which recognized '*the same gospel," 
and differed merely as to the minor point of Church gov- 
ernment, and to one of which they had always professed 
the greatest friendship. Being determined, however, to 
have the disposal of the property exclusively in their own 
power, they constrained the Presbyterian parties, to whom 
we have referred, to apply (from a sense of justice to the 
principal of the trust itself, as well as to the interests of* 
their respective denominations) to the *' Master in Chan- 
cery," praying, not that the Independents should be ex- 
cluded, but that they also should be represented in the 
trust. Hence another protracted and expensive contest 
was begun. Their reasons were considered to be valid, 
and judgment was given that each of these Presbyterian 
parties should be allowed to nominate two trustees, leaving 
the Independents with three. But against this decision 
appeal was made. It was, nevertheless, confirmed, both 
by the Vice-Chancellor and the Lord Chancellor, after 
years of vexatious and expensive opposition. But even 
yet the relators must needs resist ; and now, finding that 
they could not exclude the Presbyterians, they next resol- 
ved to procure, if possible, an allocation of the funds of 
the charity, according to the numerical proportion of the 
different parties, and to show that very few Presbyterian 
ministers in England are entitled to participate in the 
benefit of the fund, it being alleged that the Presbyterian 
Congregations generally are Scotch. Thus, if Presbyte- 
rian trostees must be admitted, it is attempted to prevent 
them from having almost any denominational interest to 
represent, and to secure almost all the money to purposes 
which the sectarianism of the ** relators" may lead them 
to promote. In pursuance, therefore, of this course. 
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citations were served on a n amber of roimstera and gei^' 
tleroen in this town and neighborhood, commanding them 
to appear on Thursday last at Liverpool, before Samuel 
Johnson Roberts, Esq., acting coniraissioner for the high 
court of chancery, to bring with tiiem chapel deeds and 
minutes of Presbytery, to be examined as cause may re* 
quire. 

We fear that an increase of expenditure and of party 
feeling will be the only result of the new scheme which 
has been adopted. We are far from implicating the Inde- 
pendent denomination at large in the recent measures of 
these relators. Indeed, we are well assured that the lib- 
eral and leading members of the body, both lay and 
clerical, not only in this town, but throughout the country, 
repudiate the continued hostili^ty to their Presbyterian 
brethren which is thus displayed. Many old, indigent, 
and pious ministers of the Congregational denomination 
* itself have for nearly ten years been deprived of all 
benefit from the charity in consequence of the coarse 
contentious spirit of their professed friends. An enor- 
mous amount of money has been worse than wasted. 
The unseemly spectacle has been exhibited, of one sect 
of Christians most pertinaciously resisting the repeatedly 
delivered judgments of the Court of Chancery, in favor 
of the claims of another holding precisely the same re- 
ligious principles, and seeking, not to oust the Indepen- 
dents, but merely to participate in the management of an 
important trust, so that it may be prevented from becom- 
ing entirely sectarian, and rendered useful *' to fair and 
godly " ministers, not only of their own but also of other 
denominations. The charity is not an endowment pro- 
perly so called, otherwise a considerable number, both of 
the Presbyterians and Independents, would never have 
claimed a share of its funds. We believe that many of 
them would gladly see it applied to purposes of general 
education in the five northern counties of England, and 
we trust that some arrangement may yet be made, by 
which the four thousand a*year which it affords may be 
turned to that purpose, instead of being wasted in mis- 
chievous litigation. 
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[From the Inquirer, No. 229.] 

THE PEACE SOCIETY. 

• 

The first of a series of lectures, in conaection 
wilh this sooiety, was delirered ou Tuesday even* 
iag, at the Hall of Commerce, Thres^lneedle-streeti 
by John Bowring, Esq., LL.D., M. P. — subject, 
" The Political and Commercial importance of 
Peace." The audience was numerous and respect*- 
able. 

Dr. Bo wring, on rising, was greeted with consid* 
erable applause. He said that a most unexpected 
and undeserved honor had been done him, in re- 
questing him to address them that evening ; but he 
was sure they would find an excuse for the incom* 
piete and imp^fect observations he ^oidd address 
to them, in the great willingnei^ with which he had 
responded to the call of the committee of the Peace 
Society — (hear). Peace might be eonsidered ap 
the normal and natural state of human society. It 
was the state which was associated with the very 
earliest history of the human race, — ^ the state to 
which they believed that, under the guidance of 
sound philanthropy and pure Christiafiity, iliaakiu4 
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was gradually again tending. That it was adesira* 
ble, happy, and blessed state, few would be found 
to deny. It was a healthy state — that in which 
society put forth all its physical, moral, and intel- 
lectual powers, and employed them for the noblest 
purposes. It was the state in which those kind and 
social affections, which were the source and cement 
of individual and domestic felicity, extended them- 
selves, from friend to friend, from friend to fellow- 
citizen, from the citizens to the people, from the 
people to the whole race of man. Its influence 
broke down the demarcations of caste and color, of 
poverty and opulence, of ignorance and knowledge, 
of barbarism and refinement, of controversy and 
creed, of land and language. It looked with a 
•brotherly eye ; it stretched' out the friendly hand 
over land and ocean, to the poles, to the tropics, and 
all that lay between. Its mission was all-invading, 
all-embracing ; it was the health of the world. . And 
war was the disease of the world, blighting, corrod<- 
ing, destroying ; and, as a disease — a contagious, 
pestiferous disease — it should be dealt with by 
moralists and philanthropists. Let them look to its 
origin and progress, and endeavor to discover how 
it operated. The same motives which impelled in- 
dividual men in their career of folly and crime, ap* 
peared to move nations when launched upon tbm 
broad field of war, folly and crime exercised their 
widest influence. He who robbed another, saw, in 
the deed, a rapid and ready mode of self-aggrandize- 
ment ; so, a people, trained to military habits, became 
restless under pacific inactivity, and, by the invasion 
and plunder of other lands, fancied they could most 
swiftly and successfully secure and strengthen their 
national domain. But it might well be doubted if 
ever a nation was really benefited by war "*^ (hear). 
It might be shown that the vietories of war had 



never added to the substantial greatness of a people, 
whatever they might of temporary glory ; their 
brightness was but transitory. Fighting communi- 
ties had their days and years of success ; but they 
were swept away by the tempests they had them* 
selves raised, and undermined by the corrupting and 
deoioralizing elements they had gathered together* 
Upon the wreck and rum of war an enduring em* 
pire was never founded ; and if, sometimes, nations 
seemed to struggle into greatness by warlike con- 
quests, it was because peace came to lieal the 
breaches that war had made, and to restore that 
prosperity which war never failed to impair. The 
warlike legions which went forth to conquer other 
lands, however dazzling their achievements, exer- 
cised far less enduring influence, and maintained 
their territories by far less secure hold, than did the 
peaceful missionaries of commerce, who quitted 
their native lands to colonize others. The national 
genius of the Gaelic, and more especially of the 
Anglo-Saxon, family, was paciiic; the Norman in- 
vasion had introduced into these lands an infusion 
of that warlike spirit which marked the Franks, 
If Great Britain had created, as undoubtedly she 
had, an empire far wider than that of Greek or Ro- 
man fame, it had been less by the power of her 
armies, than by the weight of her intellect. Our 
progress had often been stained with blood ; but 
comparatively less so than that of the other Euro- 
pean natibns that had invaded America, Asia, Africa, 
and the Australian territories. It were indeed easy, 
in the records of our colonial history, to fix upon 
foul deeds, that had branded with infamy many dis- 
tinguished actors-^ (hear) — but if our system of 
colonization had been, on the whole, more prosper- 
ous than that of our neighbors, it was b^ause it 
had been, on the whole, more peaceful and benevor 



lent'^(liiiar). Oonstilnted as Eng^afa lioeiety was, 
ail impulses descended from the privileged to the 
nnprivileged classes, from the ruling few to the 
serving many ; and the edacatien of what were 
called the higher orders gave a most erroneous tone 
to the moral and religious sentiments of what were 
called the lower orders — (cheers). That education 
was denominated classical — (hear) *— and it served 
to feed and inflame warlike passions. Among the 
ancients, courage was synonymous wilh every vir- 
tue, and valor with excellence ; in truth, in most of 
the pagan writers this courage stood on the highest 
»nramit of human excellence. Now courage, in 
most of its manifestations, was rather a physical 
than a mental quality, and was exhibited by some 
bnite animals in as self-sacrificing a form as by any 
of the human race. Considered as a mental quality, 
courage might, or might not, be a virtue. Crtm« 
had its courage, (though it might be called despera« 
tion,) as well as humanity or benevolence, when it 
obtained the name of heroism ; but courage, exer- 
cised in a military career, whether on the side of 
right or wrong, was placed in the catalogue of vir* 
tues alike by Christian as by heathen writers^ hear, 
bear). It might have been hoped that the ecclesi- 
astics would have brought some antidote to the bane 
which classical studies had infused into the minds 
df our youth ; but, alas ! the Bible and the bayonet 
the sword and the Scriptures, had been brongbt 
into most unholy union — (cheers). Our Church 
authorities were forward to bless the warlike banner, 
to rouse the martial spirit, to offer up thanksgivings 
for victory, and to call on the God of Peace, the 
common Father, to take part in the bloody strifes 
that were waging among his infatuated children — 
(loud cheers). What wonder, if such were the ex- 
simple of the lofty and lesfhed, if tlie opini4t»n of 
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the loiHjr and half-informed multitude should be ' 
perverted. But was there not some ground for 
hoping and believing that a more pure and perfect 
spirit, bom among the multitude, might force its 
way upward — (hear)? Was there not promise in 
the temperance movement — (hear) ? Was not the 
groNVing unwillingness to enlist into the army, evi- 
dence of the improved state of popular opinion — 
(hear) ? Were not the discussions on capital pun- 
ishment assisting their cause — (cheers) ? In truth, 
the pacific question was intimately connected with 
whatever represented the progress and civilization 
of mankind — (cheers). A respect for life, a true 
appreciation of its value, a tenderness for its secu- 
rity and preservation, were among the most striking 
evidences of the advance from a savage to a civil- 
ized condition. Among barbarous tribes, blood was 
spilt in utter recklessness, and the destruction of a 
fellow-creature was neither contemplated with ab- 
horrence, or marked with remorse ; but, with the 
progress of individual and social improvement, the 
worth of life began to be recognized, and the earli- 
est and rudest efforts of legislation were exhibited 
in the desire for its protection ; and society advanced 
by the recognition of the sacredness of human life, 
and the necessity for surrounding it with all the se- 
curity which the strength and wisdom of the com- 
munitv could afford. Then its extinction became 
the subject of most solemn deliberation ; murder, 
or the destruction of life, was denounced as the most 
heinous of crimes, and visited with the heaviest 
penalties. But as more and more of the spirit of 
benevolence^nd philanthropy was brought to bear 
upon the topic, doubt arose whether, under any cir- 
cumstances, even as punishment for the crime of 
murder itself, the law should become a murderer — 
(cheers). All would concur, that experience had 

32* 
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jifetified what had beeh done for mafciag dw penal 
code iess barbarous and bk>od»8hedding. All must 
aUoY^ that the growing reference for human life, 
and the unwillingness to consent to its execution, 
were among the leading characteristics of the pres- 
ent day. But what said war, and the warlike 
passion ? Did they weigh or duly estimate the 
value of life ? Alas ! life was the trifle with which 
they sported, the oflering which they saerifieed, the 
commodity which they bartered. Their own lives, 
or the lives of their fellow-men, were what warriors 
were quite willing to take or to give, to wrest 
from others, or to yield themselves ; and, when the 
battle tale was told, the amount of life perilled 
or destroyed were the ingredients of glory ; and, in 
proportion to the multitude who fell would be the 
rejoicing, the revelling, and the reward -^ (hear). 
Fascinated by the delusive attractions of victory, 
all serious thought seemed laid aside ; banners 
waved, and anthems were sung ; national thanks 
and honors were awarded to the actors on the bloody 
stage of wan And who ventured to enquire what 
Was this war, whose triumphs were celebrated with 
isuch loud outbursts of enthusiasm ? All the crimes 
which men shrunk from^ — all that the bad perpe- 
trated, — * all that was read, heard^ or dreamt of 
man's distress and misery, — all that the devil would 
do, if gone stark mad, — all that defied the worst 
that pen or pencil could describe, —« this was war. 
What a contrast even to the Mussulman's notiou of 
a happy and virtuous state, which Mahomet himself, 
under the momentary influence of a Christian spirit, 
described in the Koran as the abode where no sound 
of war was heard, no thought of sin, but one sole 
word, peace, peace. War, no doubt, represented 
some of the triumphs of the human intellect. An 
army waa a stupendous engine^ a wonderful gath^ 



^smg of mito) wiMNBSL disdplitte hki tucmd toto 
iBadiines--** (laughter). Happy would it be if the 
physical mefHentum could be mainiained, and 
thought And feeling transferred to a nobler and 
worthier field. An army was a most in^poeing ex* 
amfrfe of the power of congregated and ndarshrikd 
men. For thousands of years the genius of nationa 
had been inquiring how armies could be made mo6t 
^Icient for the dreadful doings for which they wei^ 
hHended. Countless millions had been drawn from 
tb» labor and wealth of the comiBiinity, in bitdfiit 
that the tnilitary glory of the people might be pte* 
ierTed untarnished. But it had aever eceurred to 
rtttiUtomen to institute this inquiry, -*— If war or ib^ 
fear of war^ had given birth to siieh T«st c«nibin»» 
tiona as this, what might be done by a eombihation 
in the spirit of peace — (cheers)? Were all lho»i 
atffotig motives which were brought to act lipon the 
less xiobh pads of our nature^ for the encouragement 
T>f the military paasion, applied to the deVetopmetit 
of man's improvement, how soon would the face 
of aoeiely be cbiinged. But public opinion must 
be enlightened, and informed, and educated to 
these aspirations. The politician in the forum, the 
legislator in the senate-house, tha minister who di- 
rected the whole machinery of destruction, forbade 
thought. If serious thought interposed, would not 
the hand be arrested which was raised to kill, — 
would not the energy be chilled, when engaged in 
planning or perfecting some gigantic work of deso- 
lation, — would not the conscience be staggered at 
the contemplation of all the wickedness and woe of 
war ? Yes, it was want of thought which was the 
foundation of these mighty mischiefs. Thought — 
charitable, Christian thought — would repair it all — 
(cheers). Dr. Bowring then dwelt at some length, 
and with great eloquence, on the fruits of peace, 
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cheap and goad literature, inqmTad eduoation, rail* 
ways, and steam*tiavigation. He prodoeed a nmno 
ber of figures, to prove that the exports and imports 
of this country had greatly increased during the 
thirty years' peace, and that the prosperity of tlM 
trade and manufactures of the country had been 
augmented. He dwelt especially, amidst loud ap- 
plause, on the beneficial results of free trade. This, 
the noblest of revolutions (the establishment of uni* 
versal peace) was to be accomplished by commerce, 
by liberalized, emancipated commerce. Every vessel 
that quitted our shores, in the pursuit of honorable 
tmffic, was a missionary of good. Every act of 
barter was a link in that chain of brotherhood which 
eaght to encircle the world. Peace had won its 
victories, greater than those of war — (great cheer* 

Mr. Stevens moved a vote of thanks to Dr. Bow- 
ring, which, having been seconded by the Rev. 
Thos. Jefferson, was carried unanimously ; and, 

After a few words of acknowledgment from the 
honorable and learned gentleman, the business of 
the evening concluded. 
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[From the Chn»tian Reforraor, No. 23 — London, NoTember, 1846.] 

Unitarianism exhibited in its Actual Condition : 
Consisting of Essays by several Unitarian Ministers and otherd, 
ilhistratiire of the Rise, Progress and Prineiplesof Christian 
Anti'trinhaihafiisBi in differeat Parts of the WorUL .Edited by 
the Rev. J. R Bg^RDy D. D. pp. 346. London : Simpkin, 
Marshall and Co. 

Thb Chhstiaii world at iarge^ and especially that 
sectioo of it with which he is more particularlycon^ 
uecled, is under great obligations to Dr. Beard for 
the unwearied iudtistry and eEuineut ability with 
which h^ has devoted hiniself to the defence and 
illustration of the doctrines, principles and sentiments 
ef evangelical truth. Not only by original works of 
high merits but by obtaining the cooperation of 
able writers for the elucidation of some common 
topic, he hiks in various ways contributed largely to 
enrich our theological literature. The volume be-* 
fore us is an important one; it professes to exhibit 
the state of Auti-trinitarianism throughout the 
Christian world, and we receive the work with 
thankfulness and confidence, as an authentic record 
of faets and opinions respecting a subject of the 
highest moment. Dr. Beard, so far from overesti-* 
mating the strength and importance of the religioud 
body 10 li^hich he belongs, has, we think, in some 
instances, refrained from saying mtich that he mighty 
with perfect truth and with great advantage, have 
said in stfpport of bis arguments and in confirmation 
of his statements. There is no attempt at exaggera-» 
tion or embellishment or parade. It is a calm, dis- 
passionate survey that he takes of the Christian 
world, and the information which he gives us as the 
result of his inquiries is in a high degree eneourag^ 
ing and gratifying; Accuatomed as men are lo rch 
gard our teligioua dfiuoaiination in this eountry aa 
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an insignificant sect, and, partly in ignorance and 
partly in scorn, to ask,* ^* Who and what are the 
Unitarians? " — they will be surprised, we think, to 
find to what an extent the great doctrines of Unita- 
rian Christianity prevail, and by what a weight of 
talent, learning and moral worth its advocates are 
distinguished. Nor will the result of Dr. Beard's 
investigation be other than surprising as well as 
cheering to the Unitarians themselves. Indeed, 
however men may attempt to persaade themselves 
into a belief of the Trinity, our own conviction is,, 
that an enlightened inquirer who rids himself of 
prejudice and party bias, who reads and thinks for 
himself, and who studies the Scriptures without the 
aid of interpretations which human creeds and arti- 
cles have prescribed, very seldom indeed arrives at 
any other conclusions than those which are in uni- 
son with the great leading doctrines of Unitarian 
Christianity. Disguise or modify it as they may, to 
this conclusion do they all come at last ; and by few, 
except the ignorant or unthinking, is the doctrine of 
the Trinity in its grosser form and features embraced. 
But the book before us deals with open and avowed 
Unitarianism, and enough is stated to encourage the 
hopes and invigprate the zeal of all those who are 
laboring for the diffusion of purer, more rational and 
more scriptural views of religious truth. It constats 
of essays and statements, partly original and partly 
contributed by enlightened and judicious writers, 
who, animated by a kindred spirit with the Editor, 
have indulged in no extravagant or delusive repre- 
sentations, but have ))erformed their task with a 
calmness and sobriety of .thought and feeling be- 
coming the great subject upon which they were in- 
vited to treat. The spirit of the volume is a sound 
and healthy spirit, and we are thankful that we have 
among ua men like Dr. Beard, who, led astray by 
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no mjrstieal or metaphysical dehrsiotis, phiiit them* 
selves on that rock of historical testimony which 
they know so well how*to defend, and against which 
no assaults, however ingenious or insidious, will ever 
prevail. 

The Editor, after the passing of the <' Dissenters' 
Chapels Bill," thought it a seasonable time for re- 
viewing the condition of the religious body who 
had occupied so great a share of the attention of 
the legislature and of the pnblic at large daring the 
memorable session of 1844. But here Dr. Beard 
shall speak for himself 

" The security of tenure guaranteed to the property of the 
non-sabscribing: congregations of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
the passing of that liberal and enlightened measure, commonly 
known by the name of the Dissenters' Chapels Bill, appeared 
to the Editor a suitable occasion for collecting evidences of one 
of the consequences of free inquiry, and the prevalence of 
seriptm^ knowledge, in the renunciation of the Pagan and met- 
aphysical notion of the Trinity. These evidences are here pre- 
sented to the public. They show an amount of Anti-trinitarian 
Christianity which few, perhaps, will have expected; and are 
thus fitted to afford encouragement to those who, in this country 
especially, are exposed to no small obloquy, in consequence of 
their maintenance of the simple teachiners of the Bible ; namely, 
that God is one, and that the God and Father of our Lord Jeeus 
Christ is the only true God. Nor is it, as the writer hopes, im- 
possible that the volume may do something tb extend the convic- 
tion that definite doctrines, though few in number and simple in 
character, lie at the basis of the religion of Jesus Christ. It is, 
at the same time, highly pleasing to find many proofs, in the 
ensuing Essays, that these few and simple truths may enter into 
very diverse states of mind, appear under many modifications, 
and put forth dissimilar effects. What is not less important is, 
that the consequences of the spread of Unitarianism here re- 
corded appear, without any attempt at display, to be of the most 
benign description. We wish to suggest no comparison disad- 
vaotageous to other denominations ; but we may say, that here 
are genuine Christian fruits — here are tokens of the operation 
of the spirit of Christ — a spirit not of fear, but of power and of 
love and of a sound mind." 

It will be impossible very fully to analyze the 
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yartoos essays contained in this mafitl and ialefeat- 
ing book. We should be led beyond oor limUs were 
we to dwell at any length upon the vmriety of lojiies 
which the subject of each article suggeats to omt 
attention, and we feel ourselves constrained to raaiBt 
the temptation which is presented, to write ati article 
equal in extent to each of those we are aow to no^- 
tice. We shall, therefore, only glaiiee aerimiifn oi 
the contents of the rolume, recomaiending ibe 
whole to our readers as a work full of curious matter, 
and urging them to possess themselfes of a book 
without which the library of a Unitarian CbrisUaB 
will be incomplete. 

I. The first essay is Congregational Uniiaricm^ 
ifm in the United States of America, and is written 
by the Rev. P. A. Parley. Dr. Beard assigns the 
first place in his work to America, doubtless as being 
the land Jn which Unitarianism flourishes in greatest 
vigor, and where it promises earliest to produce 
abundantly the richest frniis. There is much in the 
social institutions of America with which we have 
no sympathy, — much that we cannot but severely 
condemn ; and we confess it is to the prospects 
which pure religion presents in that country, that 
we turn with the greatest interest and satisfaction. 
Mr. Parley has given us an extremely interesting 
narrative of the early rise of Unitarianism in the 
United States. Its history, ^'as a marked and dis- 
tinctive form of Christian belief, begins within the 
first half of the iSth century ; V but it was not till 
about thirty years since that any great demonstra- 
tion was made in its favor. At that time arose 
Channing, ^^ that bright, occidental star,'^ and ever 
since it has advanced with accelerated progress. 

** New England, and particularly Massaehosetta, being the 
part of the country in which Unitarians are found in tlie greatest 
numbers, we are naturally to look there for the names of those 
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of life. Takkii; MaasacbuseUq* ior ejiain|>]e, in which eap6o« 
iailjf they are ouoieroua, it is no exaggeraiioo to say, that in 
early days the liberal party in theolof^y, and in later times aioee 
the lines were naove dietiftetly drawn, aad the Unitarian body has 
iouDcd % well-kaowo aad diatinot perti^m of the religiose eom« 
mooity, they have furnished a remarkably large part of our dis- 
tinguished statesmen, magistrates and public men ; of those whs 
have adorned and dignified the senate, the bench and the bar ; of 
those who hsve «iev»ted the qiedieal profession ; of devoted and 
learned pastors of churches; of historians, poets and chief 
writers of the day ; of eminent public henefactors and philanthro- 
pists. And going thence, wherever Unitarians are found in any 
ooBsidsrable nan&en onUected together, the like statement wiU 
hold comparaiively true. Probably no single desomination, in 
proportion to its numbers, can boast a more brilliant constellation 
of great and good names than has adorned, and continues to 
adorn, the American Unitarian Church." 

2. Christians or Christian Connexion in ihti 
United States. — Besides the Congregational Unita- 
rians, " a very considerable body of religionists have 
arisen in the United States, who, rejecting all names, 
appellations and badges of distinctive party among 
the followers of Christ, simply call themselves 
Christians,^^ About half a century ago this people 
originated in districts remote from and unknown to 
each other, one branch in the South springing from 
the Methodists, one in the North from the Baptists^ 
and a third in the West from the Presbyterians. 
They make the Bible their only system of faith, and 
they reject every doctrine which cannot be expressed 
in the words of Scripture ; they do not aim at uni* 
formity of faith, but are, generally speaking, and 
with very few exceptions, Unitarians. 

•* Although several of their preachers are defective in educa- 
tion, yet there are among thero some good scholars and eloquent 
speakeeSi sevesal of whom have distioguisbed themselves as 
writers. Education is fast rising in their body While their 
motto has ever been, * Let him that undeistands the Gospel 
teach it,' they are also convinced that Christianity never has 
bsss, snd mrrm ^mU be* 'mdfkufii ti» pslpsbio ifmsses. Tbcis 
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MrvMii* mn mMi f#ii?er»llf delhreivd extempora ; «i4 mumgf 
and seal are eooaidered importaQt traits in a nnnvter for usefnt 
neas. The statiatics of the connexion, though imperfect, may 
probably be computed at the present time ( 1844) as follows : 
aamber of preachers about 1500 and 500 liceoUates ; commtml- 
eants about 395,000 ; chorches, 1500. There are probably aot 
less than 500,000 persons in this country who have adopted their 
general views and attend upon their ministry." 

3. Friends or Hieknte Quakers in the United 
States, — A large portion of the Friends bear, for 
the sake of distinction, the name of Rlias Hicks — 
a venerable man who a few years since resisted an 
attempt to bring the Quakers under the bondage of 
what is termed *^ Evangelical religion." They coti- 
tend for true Gospel liberty, and claim to be the 
ancient, recognized and legal body of Friends. 
" They reject the doctrines of the Trinity and Sat- 
isfaction^ and difler in nothing materially from the 
doctrines of Unitarian Christianity." 

4. Universalists in the United States. — This is 
a widely-extending and active religious body. They 
have no less than 1194 societies in North America, 
and they agree in declaring that — I. ''God is one 
and indivisible, without a rival or an equal, and is 
alone to be worshipped with supreme adoration. 2. 
Jesus Christ is a created and dependent beiiig, de* 
riving his existence and all his power from God, 
who is his Father and the Father of all." 

6. Uniiarianism in Canada. — This is a short 
but interesting narrative of the progress of the doc- 
trine, by the Rev. J. Cordner, now of Montreal. The 
first Unitarian congregation was formed in 1832, 
and in 1845 an Act passed the Canadian legislature 
^' to incorporate the Montreal congregation of Chris- 
tian Unitarians^ and to authorize their minister to 
keep registers for births, baptisms, marriages and 
deaths, thus placing him in regard to these rights 
and privileges on a level with all clergymen in the 
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preTinc0»" They h«ve a handbome ehapd, reeled 
at a C09t of £8400, and the Rev. J. Cordner is the 
stated minister. At Toronto, also, a society of Uni- 
tarian Christiaiie has lately been formed under the 
ministry of tlie Rev. W. Adam, formerly of Calcutta. 
There are also many religions societies in Upper 
Canada coimected with the '^ Ciiristiao " deiKMnina* 
tion ; they have no less than twenty-six churches, 
and are all Anti^trinitarian in sentiment. The Uni- 
versalists and Hicksite Quakers have also several 
regularly cnrganized societies in Canada. 

6. The longest and one of the most interesting 
essays is that on Unitarianism in England^ from 
the able and judicious pen of the Rev. W. Turner, 
M. A., of Halifax. This article also comprises a 
history of Unitarianism in Scoiland and a notice of 
DiBsenHng Academies* Of the latter, Mr. Turner 
aays, 



'* The history of the Dissenting' Academies, commencing with 
Ikfttof Frankland, in 1670, and broaght down through sucees- 
sive viciesUodes of struggle, prosperity, decline and subsequent 
revival, to the present day, might form one of the most interest- 
ing chapters in the history, not only of rehgion, bat of mental 
cultiTation in general in this country." 

We could have wished that more had been said 
on this subject^ and especially in respect of the 
Manchester New College. Surely this important 
institution deserved a separate article as much as the 
Carmarthen Academy, of which so full and interest** 
ing a history is given in a subsequent article. But 
Mr. Turner has been necessarily restricted by his 
limits from entering at large upon the many topics 
comprised in his sketch. Matter, indeed, sufficiently 
interesting and valuable might be found to fill a 
volume such as that before us upon this one subject 
of Unitarianism in England, and another upon 
DissBnting A w i fam ies, and we should rcgoice if ad 
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•qnie encoaiBgement w«re given io treat upon 
these topics in all their details. Mr. Turner con* 
eludes his essay with some adtnirable remarks on 
the principles and present position of the Unitarian 
body, the careful consideration of which we would 
recommend not only to the Unitarians themselves, 
bnt to Christians of every denomination. 

7. A short sketch of the history of the Unitarian 
General Baptists, from the same pen as the precede 
ing essay, is the next article. 

8. We scarcely think that Anti'iriniiariatrimm in 
England dematided a separate chapter. The writer 
is one of a small, and we trast not increasing, seel 
among the Unitarians who believe that there is 
something better and stronger than historical testi- 
mooy on which to ground their laith in Christianity. 
We need not remind oiir readers how ably and aec- 
cessfully the opinions of this sect have been combated 
by Dr. Beard himself in his valuable work entitled 
^^ The Voices of the Church." Since he has deemed 
it desirable to appropriate a portion of the present 
volume to the exposition of their views, we cannot 
but think that he has acted liberally and judiciously 
in allowing one of their advocates to speak for^him- 
self. This, certainly, has been done modestly and 
succinctly ; but against the delusive and dangerous 
tendency of the opinions of this sect, we think that 
the voice of warning cannot be too often or too 
loadly ufriifted ; and more especially to the ears of 
young persons should that friendly voice be ttiade 
to reach. 

9. Of the ri^e of AnHhtrinitarian Churches in 
connection with Joseph Barker, a brief narrative — 
somewhat too brief — is furnished by the Rev. F. 
Howorth. Mr. Barker, as is well known, was for- 
merly a preacher in the Methodist New Connexion, 
from which he was expelled for alleged unsoundness 



of clo«tliil«i. His «fidoi', intellifMiee ft»d> Mil item 
wach a$ to lead to the secession .of considerable 
Qumbefs in Staffordshire and the North of Rnglandy 
who wi4h their preachers have formed themaeliFea 
into separate societies. 

**There aub at prevent two handred societies, with an sveragfo 
of about thirty memboFS each. There are varieties of opiatoM 
among them ; but in general the doctrines of original d^ravitjTi 
satisfaction to Divine justice by a vicarious sacrifice, the Trinity, 
and justification by faith alohe, have been displ&ced by the doc* 
trtWB of the Divine Unity, aad the free, unpurchased mercy of 
God, aad the other tenets oaually styled Uaitariaa." 

It). Anti'trimtarianism in the Nerih of Ireland. 
— A very satisfactory and encouraging account is 
here afforded by the Rev. John Blakely, A. M. But 
we are disappointed not to find a fulier account of 
the memorable proceedings which took place in the 
Irish Presbyterian Church, nearly twenty years 
since, when the revival of subscription to creeds 
and articles of faith compelled so many ministers 
with their congregations to leave the General Synod 
of Ulster and to form themselves into a Remdn-* 
strant Synod. The noble stand then made in de- 
fence of religions liberty by Henry Montgomery and 
other intrepid advocates cannot but be still fresh in 
the recollection of our readers. 

*' The number of A nti-trinitarians in the North of Ireland ia 
now considerably above thirty thousand, who, it must be ad- 
nitted^ are among the most opulent, peaceable, loyal and best 
educated inhabitaota of the eountry. Id oonRexioa with tbdf 
congregations there are several well-enclosed burying-g rounds i 
a number of efldcient schools for giving instruction in general and 
classical education ; many well-attended Sunday-schools for the 
accommodation and improvement of the children of the humbler 
classes ; and a few libraries/' 

LI. The article on Aniutriniiarimnisfn in ike 
South of Ireland is by the Rev. Dr. Ledlie, who 
candidly remarks that ^' Dublin and the South of 
Ireland are not favorable to the growth of ^ny kind 

83* 
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Of Fr^fMtsM Disirai. The greet mass 4Sf itie peo- 
ple is Roman Catholic, afid strongly w^edded to>aftd 
secnrely guarded in their religions oplAiofi« ; and tlM 
anstocracy are princtpaiiy of th« EststblisNnteflt.'' 

1 2. Carmarthen College, WahfB. -^ The IdtBtdrf 
of this inftitution^ which is one of the oldest Dis- 
sentkig Academies in Great BritaHi, is ably trritteu 
by the Rev. Dr; Thomas Reies. It originated more 
than a century and a half since, and has supplied 
Uie Principality aed maay of the Presbyterian' p«l« 
pits of England- with a suceesiiion of weH-instrocted 

fHaAy generally speaking, libetat-mioded nnttistenL 

► 

" It is the distinguishing characteristic of the Welsh Acad- 
emy that, frora its fiw> insriiMtlon, k has never restricted h« 
^ducKtiMi to stodeats of any one dtiMMninatiuN, or of anyaiagfo 
<?raed* • • • In i}^ appointment of tutors, also, the Board 
have acted with the same disregard to denominational and theo>- 
h)gieal distinctions.'^ 

13. ^ brief notice of Anii^tritritartanism in Sauik 
Wales next foUows» frooi the pea of the* Rev. 
David Lloyd) with a list of the cougregatioos'aQd 
their ministers ia the Principality. 

L4 A beamiful article on the Miseian to the Poor 
is furnished by the Rev. J. Jc^hns^ who gives a very 
pleasing account of the benevolent originator of the 
Ministry at Large, Joseph Tuckerman, and who 
well describes the plans and. objects of this valuable 
institution. Eight of ouff cities have established a- 
Mission -^ London, Lirerpoot, Manehesrer, Leeds, 
Krmingham, Bristol, Leicester and Ila:]ifax, and 
greatly should we rejoice to see. the number- extended. 

'* Qualifications/' says Mr. Jolins, ** are requisite^ for this ser- 
Tiee, which cannot be expected to start up at every demand for 
tbfiiD, or ttr be acquired by edocationBt prooeadeef ilir hieh. haTO 
ftkot had them distinctly of primarily in view. We have a fesiniSA 
try trained for the service of tho educated classes; but we are 
mwing the boat With a single oar, until it is balanced by a train- 
ed' mifeiiitivy^ for ifhe uninstrueted and^ negteeted." 
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IS. k T^y TfthiffMe' paper fr6m tl¥e p^ of flMf 
Editor next follows, on th.e subject of Anti-trinita- 
rianimn in Germany, The religious mind in (bat 
cacmiry is in a state of the utmost activity^ aiid' the 
most enconrsKging etpectotions may be eittertainedl 
from all that is tliere passing. Dr. B^ard quotes ^ewbs 
the writings of Neanddr, Bretscfhfieider and Weg^ 
soheider, three of the most eminfeoi and infldeoftitfl 
divines in Germany, and shows thai their opimowt 
in common with the gi^eat bulk of Ihe Proftestmil 
eommunity, are Anti-triRitariaH. Oii^t as9oeiMiira» 
have b^en formed for the pfomotiioia of religioiMf 
knowledge and Christian ben^volwice, founded on 
the grand |irinciples of religious liberty, in'wkiefl 
Protestants of all denominations are embraced; Of 
one of these, ^<The Eyangelicntl Utiion," or thA 
'^Gustavus-Adolphus Institution," founded ia honor 
of the Swedish hero who lost his life in defence of 
religious liberty, Dr. Beard says, 

*' 'the existence and prosperity of this institutittn are to ufr* 
among the most gratifying signs of the times. Sure]y, if any 
thing can, this society will contradict and put an end to the 
•faameful misrepresentation which the self-satisfied orthodoxy o( 
this land has long industriously spread abroad, alleging the 
lamentable condition of the German churches. Would that in 
thii pariicular, at any rate, our English churches were equally 
ifear to Christ ! And vrhat Englishman, who has raised himself 
a^ve the petty disputes of the several classes of creed Christ- 
ians in these kingdoms, does not feel half-ashamed and' deeply 
grieved when he contrasts the noble and truly Christian spirit of* 
thitf gr^at Asitoctation with the ludicrous littleness by signs of 
which he finds himself surrounded, — each tiny party, nay, 
(fbrlti ti'dth it comes td that,) each individual, requiring mankind 
to pronouuioe hie shibboleth, or * without doubt perish everlast^' 
ingly.' A string of metapfaysioai proporfitiontf in oirr han^y 
tfie other pointiog to the ever-buming flames^ of the bottomieas: 
pit, with these word's — * This or That ' — proceeding from his 
Irpd-— such is ^e image of an Evangelical preacher id ttie nine- 
teenth eentury ! Not without reason, therefore, has the writer' 
long since turned his hopes to the lakid of LfUther, the birtlH^ 
place of the Reformation, with the earnest and not altogetj(if 
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iiMNitllMiwi ienm thai new ligiii and « htittnwfMi nmf corm 

hence iotp this bigoted and distneted country." 

The great Refornmtion in the Catholic Church 
recently commenced by Ronge, Czerski and others, 
IB a remarkable event, not only in the history of 
the religion of Oermany, but of Christianity. The 
essential characteristic of this reformed ^^ German 
Catholic Church " is religious liberty ; but the 
records of their proceedings prove that it holds 
Anti-^trinitarian opinions. The new Reformation is 
fl|ireading rapidly, and the results will undoubtedly 
he most favorable to the interests of pure religion. 

16. The next article, on the French Protestant 
Church, is also supplied by the Editor. This Church 
is divided into two classes, the Exchisives and the 
Liberals. ''The latter is the national and predom- 
inant party." 

'* The exclosives are Trinitariana, whije those who are lib- 
eral in spirit, though they may differ from one another in minor 
points, and hold dissimilar views touching the person of Christ, 
are, in the broad sense of the term. Unitarians. The French 
Protestant Church, in regard to its outward relations, consists 
of two divisions, the Reformed Church and the Lutheran Church; 
a distinction that is founded in historical considerations which 
have now nearly lost their importance. Of these two, com- 
prising about two millions of souls, the Reformed is by far the 
larger, having 485 ministers, while the Lutheran division hae 
344. How many have renounced the Trinity, we have not the 
means to determine with exactness. Facts, however, within 
our knowledge, give us reason to think that not more than two 
hundred of these clergymen still hold the doctrine in any form." 

17. AnH'trinitarianism in Transylvania is a 
highly interesting essay, written by a distinguished 
lumber of the Unitarian chnrch in thm country, 
and translated by John Paget, Esq., who has added 
several useful notes. The Unitarians of this country 
are about 50,000 in number; they are protected by 
♦he Oovemment, and 
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**''^9tB no knfer idistttrbed In theoe riflfts and fdtiltfj^es 
which have 90 often been tfsaared to them by tbe laws. They 
enjoy the same libertiea with the other established religions, 
and two of the highest posts under Governnaent are at present 
fttled by Uniurians.'* 

18. Anti-trinitarianism in Geneva. — la this art icle, 
which is written by the Editor, we had hoped to 
find fuller details on the subject of a church so in- 
teresting as that of Geneva, and in which so many 
important events have occurred. 

*' The Genevan ia a national chnrch, repreaented by a body 
desijrnated ' La Venerable Compagnie des Paateura de Tfiglise 
Gen^voise,' which consists of thirty clerical members, who 
goTern the university as well as the church. This venerable 
cum|iany has no formal ^onfesaion of faith. Tbe grreater iham^ 
ber of its membera, while they hold a aaperaatural form of 
Christianity, have given up the old ecclesiastical doctrines. Tbe 
ministers assume no othef obligation in regard to their teachings 
than h involved in these words : * I swear to preach purely and 
fvlly the Word of Qod, aa it is contained in the Holy scriplansai' 
GeneraUy, anuHig Swiss Protestants, the old doctrines of thar 
creeds find few adherents in the clergy or the people." 

19. A very brief article on English Umiariam 
Writers is suppHed by the Rev. W. Turner, M. A., 
foUow'ed by a list of Publications from which a 
knowledge of Unitarian OhristiaDity niay be obtained. 
Many nanes and works are omitted which we might 
have expected to find noticed — but we are awarer 
tbat in 10 limited a space it was difficult to make a- 
solection. 

30. A Hsi ef Unkarian Cimgregati^ns f»t^ Min^ 
isters in Engiand and Se^iland is necessarily im- 
perfect, but it is nevertheless an interesting and 
encouraging document. 

21. Manchester New College — ^is Officers and 
Regulations — concludes the volume: and we can- 
not but repeat our wish that the Editor had sub- 
joined to this paper a fuller history of this institution 
than has hitherto appeared. 
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Wa have thus gwae cursorily over the contents of 

this very instructive and useful work. Many of the 
articles of which it is composed are mere sketches, 
and leave us wishing to know more. Indeed, each 
of the essays might appropriately form the ground- 
work for a separate book. In respect of Unitarian- 
ism in our own country, we should have been glad 
of fuller and more statistical details. Our Sunday- 
schools and other institutions for the education of 
the poorer classes, — our numerous associations for 
the diffusion of religious knowledge and the promo- 
tion of benevolent objects, — would have furnished 
matter for many important pages ; and in a future 
edition of this work, which we hope and expect will 
be required, Dr. Beard will have many things to add 
and some things to alter. Our American brethren 
publish annually a Unitarian Almanac, in which 
statistical and other inforniation of almost every 
kind that can be desired respecting Transatlantic 
Unitarianism is given in detail ; and we do not see 
why the present work, or some portions of it may 
n<^ occasionally or periodically be presented to the 
public, containing all that information which the 
lapee of time and the progress of events will render 
necesaary. Meanwhile, our best thanks are due to 
Dr. Beard for the valuable matter he has here col- 
leded together, and for the encouragement which is 
thus afforded to the lovers of Christian truth and 
liberty to persevere with zeal and energy in the 
great work which is given them to do. 
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[From the Christian Reformer, No. 23 — Loodon, November, 1846.] 

GERMANY. 

RONGG AND THE NEV\r REFORMATION, 

The appearmnce of Czerski at the meetings in 
Loudon of the Evangelical Alliance, which excited 
surprise and regret in the minds of the friends of 
religions prepress, is now explained by the fact, that, 
owing mainly to external influence, his vasciilations 
have been brought to an end, and he has not only 
resolved to be as orthodox as he can be, but to avoid 
acting in common with the straightforward and 
faithful Ronge. In order to put the reader into a 
condition to comprehend the actual state of things, 
we may be allowed to mention one or two facts of 
an earlier date. In the spring of the present year, a 
reconciliation took place between Czerski and Ronge, 
who, retaining the differences of opinion in theology 
which had caused an alienation, now agreed to act 
harmoniously together for the furtherance of the 
great purposes of religion^ reform, in regard to 
which they were of one mind. This reconciliation 
gave pleasure to the great majority of the members 
of the Oerman Catholic Church, who, agreeing with 
Ronge in opinion, are not so narrow as to excltide 
from their sympathy fellow*Christians that differ 
from them in speculative matters, and are desirous 
of forming a great and united body of enlightened 
men and women on the simple recognition of **JesuS| 
the Saviour," and for the great purpose of promoting 
a religious reform, in the spirit of Christ. Another 
party were vexed and grieved at the reconciliation. 
The orthodox sects of this country, with some 
countenance from the Establishment, have long been 
actively engaged in endeavoring to diffuse their 
opinions in Gkrmuy. The movement of Rop-*^ 



they had hailed in hope that it would serve their 
purposes. On trial, Ronge proved to be too liberal 
in his caste of thought. Hence they began to as- 
sail and misrepresent him. While doing so, they 
turned to Czerski. At the very moment that the 
prospect seemed favorable, that R^ormer, inflmnced 
by considerations arising within the churches of the 
*< New Reformation," agreed to sink differences aad 
unite with Ronge. Such a disappointiiMnt was not 
to be quietly endured by men of soeal ao bitrnin^. 
Every effort was therefore made in order to disturb 
this good understanding- and sunder the alliance, tbe 
rather since these orthodox zealots were preparing 
for a grand display in the metropolis; and it was 
worth a little trouble to be able to give people some 
reason to think that the German ReformatioA was 
one with theqi. Meanwhile, the dissension origi- 
nated and fostered by Cserski and English gold, 
displayed itself in the declaration of a quasi ortho- 
dox creed by a community at Berlin, who, with 
Jettmar and Beyer at their head, are known imder 
the designatioanf Prot^tt^KaiholikeUj or Protesting 
Catholics. Diversities of view led to heats in de<- 
bale. The necessity of satisfying English zealoiism, 
if English patronage tkras to be enjoyed, gave the 
minds of Cserski and his adherctats a &lse direction 
and a powerful impulse. It was resolved to hold a 
eonference. It took place at Sohneidemiijil. Here 
the Trinitarians conspired to make a grand effort in 
order to get a recognitioa of some form, of Trinitad* 
anijan. A warm detente ensued. Dr. Jettmar pleaded 
£or the imposition, as obligatory, of a creed profess^ 
ing faith in the Trinity in Unity. The Sjrnod. at 
la^, with its President, Post, maintainfltd on the 
eoBtrary that they should acknowledge aelely one 
Qod, who revealed himself by Jesus Gktist, eternally 
ptrfMtt, whom we know through tke influence of 
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Itie Holy^ Spirit. Finding themselves in a h4;>pele88 
minority, the Protesting Catholics withdrew^ but 
left a f ting behind ; for afi they retired they gaire the 
Synod an assurance that the governments would 
never acknowledge them unless they avowed a be* 
lief in the doctrine of the Trinity. This declarationi 
which seems to have meapt more than it said, was 
regarded by the Synod as a threat, and called forth 
a warm protest, as being a consideiation which 
ought not to have been entertained by those who 
had uttered it, much less thrust on the notice of the 
assembly. Thus defeated, the semi-orthodox gave 
out a report that Ronge and his friends were Uttle 
else than infidels; and, to support their calumny, 
affirmed that Post, the President, had spol^en in 
terms of disrespect of the Apostles' Creed. This 
imputation Post has denied, stating that what he 
said was, that the Apostles' Creed was a concise 
abstract of the Scriptures, and that it aceoided wi^ 
his own views, and with those of the community 
he represented. 

The efforts which Czerski had .made, deserved 
some reward. He received his reward in what, we 
hope, was a pleasant journey to London ; and in a 
reception which must have been annoying and hu- 
miliating. On arriving in the metropolis, he was 
consigned to the custody of the Rev. R. Herschell, 
who received him with suspicion, frankly telling 
him, that while he was glad to afford him hospitality, 
he could pot eat^qd to him the right hand of Chiis- 
liaa brotherhood. Such a welcome was followed by 
a close watching of a fortnight in length. Havii^ 
received Czerski with ^^ all the suspicions that a noan 
eould feel against a brother," aiid kept a sharp eye 
on him for fourteen days, oar orthodo^c Argue ai: 
length bringe tk^ eu^peded reformer beiore a eneet* 

iog of ^ £;yefigeliQAl AUimte, wd giws hir 
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good character as to the general qualities of his 
mind and heart. But is he orthodox ? In order to 
enable oar Protestant inquisitors to judge in this 
matter, Czerski is requested to pronounce "Shibbo* 
ieth." He makes an attempt, and is condemned. 
In this attempt he did all a man could do for his 
pnrpose, by assailing the Roman Catholics and deal- 
ing in generalities. It was of no avail. ''Old birds 
are not caught with straws," and they cast him out. 
And so Czerski became a solitary wanderer in the 
streets of London. He tried to gain, and has forever 
lost, the favor of both parties. He gave up Ronge 
to please the Evangelical Alliance ; and that bigoted 
association, not finding him to their mind, gave him 
leave to go at large. 

There is one comfort in these unhappy proceed- 
ings. Czerski is now known, and can no longer 
complicate the relations and disturb the movements 
of the New Reformation, which will thus be left 
free to develop its own tendencies and accomplish 
its important work. 



[From the Inquirer, Nu. 333— London, October, I AM.] 

STATE OP RELIGION IN GERMANY. 

Our new German correspondent, from whose pa- 
pers we anticipate gratifkation to ourselves and 
our readers, and to whom we are much indebted for 
his desire to use his peculiar means of information 
for the benefit of the readers of our Journal, seems 
to us to need to have his conclusions, and his views 
of what he observed, received with considerable 
oauiioQ ; and whilst introducing to our readers, Dr. 
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Bsiouy's valuable essay, we have felt urged inime* 
diately to point out some matters respecting which 
we cannot but question the correctness of his views. 
We are inclined to think that he rather overstates 
the ignorance and want of interest in relation to 
religious movements in Germany, which he at- 
tributes to the people of this country. At least, as 
far as concerns Unitarians, we think not only that 
all information has been thankfully accepted, but 
that much that is valuable has been obtained) and 
the whole subject has occupied much attention. 
There is, of course, amongst us, by no means an 
entire sympathy with the direction of thought in 
Germany, but we feel all the importance of the 
changes that are going on ; we watch them with 
interest, and endeavor to estimate them fairly. We 
see in them, much which we wish to encourage by 
our sympathy ; and from every effort of earnest 
thought in the spirit of freedom, we confidently 
hope for ultimate good. 

We by no means admit, without reserve, our cor- 
respondent's view of the opposite characteristics of 
England and Germany. We attribute the com- 
parative neglect of certain branches of science 
usually regarded as /more speculative than others, 
in this country — though we deny that those 
branches are really different in nature from others 
in which our country eminently excels*-— to a dif- 
ferent cause. We detiy that those amongst us, who 
have given themselves to such pursuits, exhibit any 
marked deficiency, as compared with the philoso- 
phers of other countries, and we affirm that the 
reason of the comparative neglect is, that the sci- 
ences we refer to are chiefly interesting from their 
inherent value, and their connection with the im- 
provement of our race, individually and socially — 
whilst the sciences which attract our money-lovin 
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eountrynien are those trhich have been connected 
Artificially with honor and wealth, or which lead to 
wealth by their direct influence on external and 
material improvements. We recognize no inca- 
iNicity for profound thought and its successful ap- 
plication in that region which sometimes receives, 
preeminently, the name of Philosophy-^— but we are 
obliged to acknowledge, that amongst us, both in 
the way of hope and fear, powerful motives are em- 
ployed to draw our youth to other subjects and to 
deter them from this. We lament the effect, but 
do not admit that what there is of English philoso- 
phy, free from the influence of sectarian religion, is 
of low value, and certainly not, that the Germans 
have fallen on the right method of philosophizing, 
or advanced much the boundaries of definite and 
established science in the region of mind. 

Our correspondent alleges want of progress (eveni 
among Unitarians), in England, in religious science. 
We agree with him in his condemnation of alt at- 
tempts to hold people to a fixed standardf and to 
account deviation from it an offence, whether oc- 
curring — as sometimes they do — among Unitarians, 
or elsewhere. We agree in the feeling that the ap- 
plication of deep study and* earnest thought to 
Christianity, must carry us forward — for whatever 
we may consider to have been done, few will pre- 
tend that We understand all things perfectly — that 
there is nothing to be learned as to the true mean- 
ing of passages rn the Christian records ; as to the 
manner in which Christianity is designed to influ- 
ence our condition ; or as to the practical results of 
carrying out and applying its principles. We ac-^ 
knowledge that even the freest body of Christians 
in this country has sirffered greatly from the want 
of the motives supplied by the peculiar state of 
things^ in Germany, for aiming at profound then- 
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learning. and original independent inTestiga* 
tion — but we believe that the peculiar condition, in 
this respect, of Germany, has also brought with it 
its own evils-— exciting men to a sort of race in 
novelty-hunting, aud presenting roost dangerous 
temptations to extravagance of opinions, and to a 
not strictly faithful use of ancient authorities. The 
permission to men, without feeling themselves in- 
jured by it, openly to profess and maintain all that 
they think is an unspeakable blessing — but custom 
and connivance allowing a man really to a£Srm or 
deny what he pleases, whilst, poliiically, he cannot 
found a new sect or place himself in open hostility 
to existing churches — has a miserable effect in 
undermining sentiments of candor and honesty-^ 
placing men in false positions, and preventing the 
practical application by them, of what they believe. 
These are some of the evils connected with the 
state of theology in .Germany, which are to be bal- 
anced against our wrong tendencies. 

Again, we must hold — and here is our most im- 
portant difference from him — that our correspoinlent 
has not given a satisfactory account of the distinc- 
tions among German theologians, termed Rational' 
ism and Stiptrnkaturalism. We do not object to 
him merely because his own sympathies do not go 
with ours, but because it seems to us, that, influ- 
enced by his own sympathies, he does not fairly 
express the opinions and position of important par- 
ties. When ^' R. P. B." (we beg his pardon for our 
printers having misread his initials,) states, that 
'Uhe almost universal opinion among English Chris- 
tians is, that the reception, at least, of the New 
Testament as a supernatural revelation from above, 
and the cotisequent unconditional acceptation of all 
that it contains, form the outermost bonndaries o^ 
Christianity," he is mistaken. Very few Unitar' 
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Chtittinxkn beltere the New T^tament to be Mpet* 
tiaturall^ gitren from aboFe, or siippose that dothing 
ill it is to be called in question. But it is qtiite 
tnie, that few indeed who pretend to the Ohristiati 
name in England, exelude the supentatufdl from 
Christianity. Some deny its necessity, or its power, 
as evidence. Some few may doubt its external 
manifestation by miracle at all — but it is almost 
universally agreed, that Christianity is a direct com«- 
tnimication from God, not a result of the working 
of the human mind, according to its ordinary laws, 
and that in this is its essence ^— that to acknowledge 
Christ as a good man, or a reformer, or a genius, 
and as such, like other great geniuses, a maniftstar- 
tion of God, is not to admit what Christ and his 
immediate followers claimed, or what constitntefe 
the essential value of the religious system-^ and 
that, consequently, here is properly taken the dis- 
tinction between a believer and an unbeliever in 
Christianity — not that the most liberal Christians 
pretend to any authority to decide what a man shall 
or shall not call himself, or desire power to reject 
any man from the pale of the Church, but simply, 
that such is the opinion prevailing among the freest 
and most inquirhig Christians in this country, as to 
the reasonable and useful distinction between a 
Christian believer and an opponent of Christianity, 
and those who reject this distinction, in fact deny 
that there is any at all ; by which change of lan- 
guage we see nothing gained to any party. The 
sentence quoted above, from our correspondent, 
might easily be modified, so as to be correct as a 
statement of fact — thus ; " the reception of at 
least the New Testament, as containing a, supernat- 
ural revelation from above, and the consequent un- 
conditional reception of all the principles or precepts 
which can be proved from it properly to belong to 
this revelation." 



Attaching, onn^lVes, th^s highest importance to 
miracles, as th6 proper and philosophical evidence 
of Divine communication, we must yet admit that 
if (he commuTtication be believed on other grounds^ 
it wonM be most unreasonable to make the recep* 
tion of the particular kind of pt-oof a test of suffi- 
cient helie^f in Christianity; but belief in Chris- 
tianity, and denial of the supernatural, means just 
what belief at the same time in Mahomedanism 
and various forms of Paganism means, or at most 
only implies some admiration of Christ's doctrines, 
as in our opinion good — not taking him as oiir 
guide. If in Germany, or elsewhere, n»en caU 
themselves Christians, who believe Christ to have 
had no more authority than any other good and wise 
man, or than our own approbation gives to his pre- 
cepts, We think it evident that this is an abuse of 
words, which destroys all useful distinction of opin- 
ions whatever; but perhaps it is only meant, that 
Christianity is a conventional term, to which it is 
not desirable to assign any distinct meaning, and 
that the terms Supernaturalism and Anti^stiper^ 
naturalism, Orthodoxy and Rationalism^ amply ex^ 
press all that is required. We must earnestly desire 
that the nan^le Christian should continue to have t. 
meanitrg, tliongh we also as sincerely wish to guard 
from all injury or insult, on account of their opift- 
ions, those who infuse to take it ; but, at least, it is 
very necessary that the terms substituted as the 
signs of distinctions of opinion, should be well un- 
derstood and fairly used. Our correspondent's defi- 
nition of SupernaturaKsm contains particulars which 
all Unitarians reject ; and he opposes to this. Ra- 
tionalism, of which his representation is such as 
again to exclude- the generality of Unitarians flrom 
this division, leaving them no place in which tr 
stand. Unitarians, speaking ef them as a bod 



mid endeavoring to use words in their proper eense, 
for the purpose of distinction, are superiiaturalists, 
for they believe in a Divine revelatiotu They are 
also Rationalists^ for they reject an authoritative 
standard of faith, and maintain the right of individ- 
ual judgment, and the necessity for the use of rea- 
son in the affairs of religion. Unitarians embrace 
their religion as being not merely supported by rear 
sonable evidence, but itself conformable to reason, 
and acceptable to our natural faculties when most 
properly exercised. They value the auiharity of 
revelation, which depends on the supernatural ele- 
ment, as supporting reason, not opposing it. But 
eotning to the matter of fact, we are led to believe, 
on what we deem very sufficient authority, that in 
Germany, among the liberal and rationalistic party, 
there is a large and increasing portion of supernat- 
uralism, or belbf in a real divine commtmication. 
That is, that there is in Germany a large and in- 
creasing body, including some great names, whose 
position corres()onds, in essential particulars, with 
that of the English Unitarians. Let the ami- 
stipernaturalist rationalists receive fair play, and all 
due attention, and so far as they are honest men, 
lovers of truth and free inquiry, and ready to con- 
cede the right of free inquiry to others, let them be 
honored ; but let it not be assumed that they only 
are celebrated and deserving of honor amongst the 
learned of their country, and that they are entitled 
to be set up as examples of the most profound phi- 
losophy and the most distinguished learning. 

We believe that the adoption of essentially false 
views in mental science is the cause of their much- 
to-be«deprecated -error in religion. We wish them 
to be fairly understood and judged, and are^glad of 
all additional light respecting their views ; but we 
should deeply regret, if an extravagant and unrea- 



deniable Admiration of them shoald ahaka the (alth 
of our ardent youth in Divine revelation, the vahie 
of whieb) to frail and erring man, we cannot well 
conceive to be over-estimated. We are sare thai 
our correspondent, as a lover of truth, will excuse 
the freedom of these remai-ks, which we feel that 
his first letter calls for from us. We do not take up 
the subject in a controversial spirit, or attempt here 
to test all the opinions he has advanced ; but we 
felt that we should not do our duty to our readers, 
without pointing out some things in his letter, 
which sestn to us calculated to mislead. 



LITERARY EXTRACTS. 



TUB ARAB;?. 

The Atabs are thin and active. In their eating, 
they pmotise moderation ; they do not use wheaten 
bi-ead, but are content with bread made of grain 
termed diura, in the sh&pe of round cakes. Pitlau, 
ihade of rice, is their c<!»mmon food. Cofiee is a 
fenerat beverage. Wine and other intoxicating 
drinks are taken only in secret, in consequence of 
the prohibition in the Koran. The smoking of to^ 
baeeo is customary with all classes. Little tinne is 
consumed in eating the meal, which, even in the 
houses of distinotion, is taken on the floor ; a piece 
of cloth or leather serving for a taUe. The duties 
of knives, forks, and spoons are performed by the 
fingers. Tiie hands, therefore, are carefully washed 
before food is taken ; for the Arabs are very studi- 
ous of cleanliness. This and their moderation in 
eating, conduces very much to the good heaU' 



vhieh they enjoy. With the exeeptiiwi of the 
leprosy, few ehrontc diseases afiect them. Their 
medical men are generally very ignorant. They 
attach moch importance to the anointing of the body. 
With those who are well ofl*, perfumes and perfum^ 
water are very common, both of which are ottered 
to friends on their arrival. The Arabs are very 
companioniAle, on which account they love to as- 
semble in coflS&e-4ioiises, in the market places ; and 
in Yemen, there is scarcely any village but has its 
market place. The female sex, as in ail the east, 
live retired, inhabiting the back part of the house; 
the women of a family are never seen by a stranger. 
The education of children is in their early years 
confided to the female sex ; when the sons are 
grown up, they either come under their father^s in- 
struction, or are placed under a tutor. The girls 
remain in the harem till they are married. In regard 
to wedlock, great care is taken to ascertain that the 
intended bride is a virgin. If the contrary appears, 
expnisiou, and even death, is the resource. Arabs 
are celebrated for hospitality, whatever their condi- 
tion in life. They are courteous even to an ex* 
treme, and in cities kind to strangers. Professors 
of other religions are not rudely exposed to insult. 
The Arabs seek not to make proselytes, though 
they show fetvor to those who pass over to Mohan^ 
med. They are generally, and not without reason, 
described as revengeful. The old custom of blood 
for blood is unhappily kept up ; but they are not 
quarrelsome, and slight offences are easily forgiven* 
--* The People's Dictionary of the Bible. 



REFUSAL OF FUNERAL RIGHTS TO NONCONFORMISTS. 

" WcBTtninUer, Nov. % 1846. — The meeting of 
the Boftrd of Guardiaus, at which it was specially 
appointed to take into consideration what measures 
ahoald be adopted in consequence of the refusal of 
the Rev. A. Fane, Vicar of Warminster, to intec^ 
with the usual rites of burial, Sarah Garrett, a pau» 
per belonging to the parish, was held this day, and 
an unusually full Board attended, several who came 
but rarely to the meetings having presented them- 
selves on the occasion. 

''The Chairman of the Board, John Ravenhill, 
Esq., {nvsided, and the business was introduced by 
the Yice-Chairman, Mr. W. Morgan, who in an able 
and appropriate address stated the circumstances of 
the case, and concluded by moving a resolution to 
the effect, that the Board, in their capacity of Guar- 
dians oi the Poor, thought it incumbent on them to 
take Mr. Fane's refusal into consideration, and to 
lay all the circumstances connected with the case 
before the Bishop, The motion was seconded by 
the Right Hon. Lord Heytesbury, who, at consider- 
able length, advocated the necessity and propriety of 
the interference of the Board. The Chairman, also, 
John Ravenhill, Esq., supported the motion, in a 
speech of much eloquence and energy. 

*' An earnest and lengthened discussion ensued, 
in which some of the Guardians expressed their 
opinion, that the Board was not called upon to in- 
terfere, and an amendment was moved by Mr. Po- 
cock, of Thoulstone Farm, which was seconded by 
Mr. Cockrell, to the effect that the Board should not 
interfere, but the amendment was negatived ; and 
afterwards the original resolution was carried by a 
majority of 13 to U. The eldest son of the poor 



woman came from a distance to present himself be- 
fore the Board, and in a strong manner expressed 
the abhorrence of himself and his famiif, that their 
mother should hare been thrust into a hole as if she 
had been a murderer; and earnestly hoped the 
Board would take measures that the funeral service 
might yet be read over her grave, and if it eoidd be, 
however distant, he would attend. 

'^ Amidst the increasing pretensions and novel as- 
sumption of coiisequence and authority by some of 
the clergy of the present day, and the lamentable 
apathy and supineness in which so many of the 
laity suffer themselves to be driven and hoodwinked, 
it is refreshing to see that in the Warminster Board 
of Guardians there is still to be found one body dis^ 
posed to withstand such ill^al and arbitrary pro<> 
ceedings as have taken place in the case of this poor 
widow. 

** November 10th. — ^It is understood that the 
Chairman has, in compliance with the Resolution of 
the Board, transmitted the Resolution and Statement 
of the Case to the Bishop. His Lordship's reply is 
anxiously expected, and it is earnestly hoped it may 
be of a nature to allay the excitement produced by 
Mr. Fane's unwarrantable conduct, and prevent the 
necessity of any further proceedings." 



A. 



THE 



UNITARIAN. 



[From the Christian Reformer — London, Jano&ry, 1847.] 

MAN'S ENMITY TO GOD.« 

Wb know not whether our readers would thank 
us for devoting to this singular work a space pro- 
portioned to its extent, to the striking nature of 
its doctrines, or even to the talent which in some 
respects it undoubtedly exhibits. The title of the 
book is startling enough ; and the first sentence, 
which riins as follows, still more so : " Enmity to 
God is not merely a quality of human nature, but 
constitutes the very basis, principle or essence ot 
human nature. This is a truth of which the great 
majority of mankind is profoundly ignorant ; and a 
truth which, when brought under their notice, is by 
many systematically rejected." " Socinians," he 
adds, (taking that term, we presume, in its usual 
popular acceptation,) "absolutely loathe it." He is 
perfectly right ; we plead guilty to the sentiment ; 
and if he could have found a stronger expression by 
which to characterize our repugnance, we would 



* The Three Grand £](hibition8 of Man's Eqmity tp Qo4. Bjr 
David Thorn, Bold-Street Chapel, Liverpool. Lonqon : Simpkin^ 
Marshall and Co. 8vo. pp. 658. 
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290 Man's Enmity to God. 

equally have admitted it. Wc know not how ade* 
quately to describe our utter want of sympathy with 
the strange propensity which so many display thus 
to slander the nature which God has given them, 
and revile their fellow-creatures who bear it along 
with themselves. We have been accustomed to 
regard human nature as the most excellent and glo- 
rious of all the works of God which are laid 0{)en 
to our view ; as created in the image of its Maker ; 
as endowed with mental and moral facultie's which 
enable man to cultivate this image in his soul by a 
devout contemplation of the works, the providence, 
and the word of God. True, he has fallen lament- 
ably short of what might have been expected ; there 
is not one of the human rade that has not often 
been guilty of folly and of sin. Nay, even of those 
who, in a perversion (as we deem it) of Scripture 
phraseology, flatter themselves that they are among 
the " elect," called to be saints, members of the 
church of Christ here, and set apart to rise with him 
in the glory of his kingdom hereafter, — there is 
not one, we presume, even of these holy men, who 
will venture to say that he is altogether perfect. 
But what then? Shall we say that all those who 
are thus from time to time transgressors of the law 
of God, are therefore enemies to him ? God for- 
bid ! 

With respect to the present world, we have been 
accustomed to regard it as provided by its almighty 
and beneficent Creator to be the school of discipline 
and improvement for his rational offspring j and 
have derived, as we thought, both pleasure and ad- 
vantage from tracing the analogy of the divine dis- 
pensations of our gracious moral Governor in this 
respect j contemplating with admiration, on the one 
hand, the wise adaptation of the outward circum- 
stances and social position of each individual to his 
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original oonslitution, with its tendency to develop 
the most elevated principles of his intellectual and 
moral nature, the germs of which lay dormant in 
the infant mind, — - and, on the other, the progress 
of the race, from infancy to maturity, with the 
agency of Divine Providence, both in its ordinary 
and extraordinary manifestations, to exalt, refiine 
and purify those principles of human nature by 
which, as one generation succeeds to another and 
learns wisdom from the accumulated experience of 
ages, illustrated by the discoveries of revelation, 
mankind are gradually placed in circumstances more 
and more favc»:able to present happiness and im- 
provementj better fitted for training spirits for ad- 
mission to a heavenly state.* If Mr. Thorn is right, 
all this is a gross and pernicious delusion ; and in 
cherishing this pleasing speculation, so well adapted, 
as it seems to be, to raise our idea of man, the work 
of God, and fill tis with love and . gratitude to the 
All-wise Disposer, we are only betraying our rooted 
enmity to him. AccoBding to him, it would appear 
that the condition of man in the present state is 
altogether hopeless, and that the main, if not the 
only, purpose of the measures of Divine Providence 
with regard to the human race, is more clearly to 
demonstrate this melancholy and deplorable fact. 
Human nature, as he repeats over and over again, 
is decidedly and radically in a state of enmity to its 
Maker, -^ an enmity whose utter depravity, inten- 
sity and inveteracy, is beyond description, and 
which the progress of civilization, the gradual de- 
velopment of the human mind, and even the in- 

* See Dr. Priestley's admirable Essay on the Analogy of the 
Divine Dispensations, — a performance in which, if the author of 
this work could be prevailed upon to study it, he would find, if 
we mistake not, some ideas at once new and not undeserving of 
his attenlioD. 
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creasing study and more accurate knowledge of the 
divine word, only serve to display in darker colors, 
and to unfold in all its '^ devilish malignity." 

In conformity with these views of the nature 
which God has given him, the dispensations of 
Providence respecting religion, as they may be 
traced in Scripture and in the subsequent history of 
the human race, present, according to our author, 
the progress and results of three ^' experiments," 
which constitute what he denominates in the title 
of his book, the '< three grand exhibitions of man's 
enmity to God." The first experiment, as may be 
anticipated, was that made on Adam in Paradise. 
Here it will be observed, that our author does not 
fall into the inconsistency of the common orthodox 
creeds, which represent Adam as originally created 
'< in righteousness, purity and holiness," as a speci- 
men of human nature in its highest state of per- 
fection, when its Maker blessed and called it good, 
notwithstanding that he was at the same time so 
weak as to give way at the first access of a tempta- 
tion to which, in these degenerate, ^'fallen " days, 
a child would be ashamed to have yielded. No ; 
Adam was essentially neither better nor worse, in 
these respects, than his descendants after him. 
'* Human nature is in all the same. What it was in 
Adam, it is in every one of his descendants. What 
it was six thousand years ago, it has all along been, 
is now, and will continue to the end of time. ' Sans 
changer,' is its appropriate motto. It is in all, en- 
mity to God. Nothing more, nothing less." — Pre- 
face, p. 15.* 

This is at least intelligible and consistent. But 
the question cannot fail to present itself, Whence 
came this human nature ? Who made man ; and 
from whom do the successive generations of men 
derive their existence, with a nature fundamentally 
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and essentially hostile to G6d ? The answer to this 
question cannot fail, we should think, to confound 
and perplex the thoughtful inquirer, who is con- 
scious in himself of no such rooted enmity to his 
Maker, but is desirous, on the contrary, to cherish 
gratitude and love to him for many mercies and 
opportunities of improvement, though not feeling 
authorized to claim for himself any peculiar and' 
special dispensation of Divine grace. Such a one 
would be disposed to ask himself the question, 
Which of the two is to be rejected — the dictates 
of my own consciousness and observation, or those 
principles of interpretation which profess to deduce 
from detached and scattered texts of Scripture a 
conclusion like this ? And he will repel indignantly 
the reply of our author, that such doubts and objec- 
tions are only the suggestions of the " mind of flesh," 
the produce of '* carnal reason." What other reason 
(he will say) can I exercise, than that which my 
Maker has given me ? By what other means, than 
by the principles which it supplies and suggests, 
can I judge of your interpretations of Scripture, or 
even of the authority of the documents themselves, 
which claim to contain the word of God ? 

The " experiment " made upon Adam com- 
pletely^failed ; or rather, as our author would say, 
answered its true purpose, of demonstrating, as 
far as a single individual and a single instance 
could do it, the enmity of man to God, and 
his repugnance to obey a law, though imposed by 
Divine authority. But it might be said, the proof 
is too limited ; the conclusion from one example to 
the entire race, is inadmissible. Instead of ah in- 
dividual, then, a nation was selected as the subject 
of the next experiment, and a longer period of 
actual trial given, extending from the call of Abra- 
ham to the final destruction of Jerusalem. The 

25» 
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earlier, and by much the larger portion of this pe- 
riod, which preceded the advent of the Messiah, was, 
however, in our author's view, merely preparatory, 
^^ paving the way for that second grand experiment, 
the opportunity for making which was to arise from 
the death and resurrection of Christ, and the preach- 
ing of the gospel by the apostles." During the first 
' of these periods, the law imposed is said to have 
been chiefly of a prohibitory character. 

'* Before Christ appeared and died, thou shalt not kill, thou 
shalt not commit adtdtery, thou shalt not steal, thou shalt not bear 
false witness, and in general, thou shalt not refuse to hearken to 
the voice of the Lord thy God, and if thou tranegressest these 
or any of these prohibitions, thou shalt in one form or another 
incur the punishment of forfeiture or loss, (Deut xxviii. 15- 
68), is the language, and is expressive of the spirit, of the laws 
addressed by God to his chosen people. All all was prohibitory : 
and all, in the event of transgression taking place, breathed 
threatenings of the forfeiture of temporal blessings already en- 
joyed. Enmity to God was thus, throughout the whole period 
in question, displayed on the part of man, m the form of violat- 
ing divine prohibition. Rom. v. 20 ; vii. 7." — Page 88. 

From the stress which is laid in various places 
on this distinction between prohibition and positive 
command, we suppose it is a point of some im* 
portance to our author's view of this whole subject ; 
but how it is made out, we do not see. It is true 
that some of the moral precepts are expressed in a 
negative form, as is the case with those cited in 
this passage ; but they are' not on that account less 
positive in their character ; and whatever may be 
thought of the letter, the spirit of the command- 
ment is by no means fully carried out by merely 
refraining from certain specific acts ; it implies the 
actual performance of many services tending to 
maintain the social relations to which they refer,—- 
to say nothing of the dispositions of mind from 
which these services naturally spring, and which 
are comprised in the gospel exposition and extension 
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of several of these precepts.* The maxim, "Thou 
shalt not forswear thyself, but shalt perform unto 
the Lord thine oaths," gives the same precept, first 
negatively, and then repeated in a positive form. 
The ceremonial law consists in a great measure, not 
'of prohibitions, but of positive ordinances. '' Thou 
shalt not refuse to hearken to the voice of the Lord 
thy God " is equivalent to the positive command, 
Thou shalt hearken, 6cc. This, however, seems to 
us a mere verbal nicety on which we should lay no 
stress, though our author evidently does. But what 
can we understand by the assertion, (p. 80,) that, 
" properly speaking, all these prohibitions were ad- 
dressed, not to the people of Israel, but to the Mes- 
siah himself, emphatically the Israelite or Jew, in 
whom that people was summed up, and in the 
hands of whom as Mediator the whole law was 
ordained, Gal. iii. 19 " ? 

'* The Old-TeBtament Scriptures," he tells us in another 
place (p. 104), '*may be fitly represented as the mould into 
which it behoved the whole mind and procedure, every thought 
and every action, of the second or heavenly man,-' (meaning 
the Messiah), *' as the rule or standard to which in ever/ part 
of his life and conversation he should conform himself.f They 
were the Messiah's law ; a law stringent and severe ; requiring 
the most minute and exact obedience, and permitting not the 
slightest deviation from either the letter or the spirit of its en- 
actments. This law, so different from the mild, may I not 
rather say, the intentionally trifling form in which divine law 
had been issued to the first man, it was absolutely necessary 
that Jesus, the second man, should without the least flaw or 
mistake fulfil." 

All this, and much more in the same strain, he 
asks, '^ who that knows the trtith as it is tn Jesus 



•Matt. V. 81, 27. 

t ** Psalm cxiz., which is a detail of ihe experience of the Mes- 
siah^ while in the flesh, frequently alludes to this. Read carefully 
from verso 89 to verse 118." 
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will dispute ? " If this is to be the criterion, tre 
fear the parties whom our author will recognize as 
worthy of so honorable a designation will form but 
a little 4ock. . For ourselves, we are of course dis^ 
qualified on many other grounds for admission into 
the sacred enclosure ; and therefore, having nothing 
to lose, we run no risk in avowing our utter dissent 
from this view, either of the purpose of the Jewish 
law, or of the character of the Messiah, to whom, 
we are told, it was especially, and in a certain sense 
exclusively, addressed. The objection most fre* 
quently urged against our Lord by the Pharisees 
and others, was his apparent disregard of minute 
outward observances ; and though it may be true 
that many of these derived their only authority 
from human tradition, yet this was by no means 
universally the case ; and, till now, we should have 
thought and said with confidence, that no one could 
read the narratives of the life of Christ upon earth 
with ordinary attention, and imagine that its dis- 
tinguishing feature was a strict, rigid, and undevi- 
atin^ adherence to the ritual law of Moses, 

We are apt, however, to suspect, on further con- 
sideration, that we have been mistaken in our view 
of this matter. It would seem to be, not the rittial 
merely, but the moral precepts of the old law, 
which our author means to represent as designed, 
not for the Jews collectively, still less for mankind 
at large, but for the Messiah and for him alone. 
Certainly, in his sweeping assertions on this subject, 
no distinction is hinted at between these two branch- 
es of the law, and the examples which he cites are 
derived fully as much from the one as from the other. 
The law, considered in this peculiar point of view, is 
represented expressly (p. 106) sis being summed up 
in these words, " Thou shalt love the Lord thy 
God with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and 
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with all Ihy mind ; and, thou shah love thy neigh* 
bor as thyself." Such, sayis our author, was the 
law given by God to Jesus Christ. 

" When this is apprehended by tis, we are at no loss to ap- 
preciate the real state and condition of Abraham's descendants 
according to the flesh, daring the period which elapsed previous 
to the appearance and death of the Messiah. They were a 
people in every respect subsidiary and subservient to that glo- 
rious personage. True, they might commit sin and incur pun- 
ishment ; because, in a certain though subordinate sense, the 
law of Moses was obligatory on them. Bat in reality, during 
the whole interval between the giving of the law and the coming 
of the Messiah, they were under the Messiah's protection (Psalm 
Ixxxiv. 9), as the person to whom the law was properly speak- 
ing addressed, and by whom in due time it was to be fulfilled. 
Their breaches of the law were his ; for though personally 
sinless, he was wounded for their transgressions, and bruised 
for their iniquities. His righteousness was theirs; for as the 
^trne Abraham, and thereby one with them, his fulfilment of 
the law was equivalent to their fulfilment of it. Acts iii. 26, 
xiii. 38, 39 ; 2 Cor. v. 21 ; 1 Peter ii. 24. Every stroke of 
justice aimed at them, thus passed through them to him, the 
true victim of diving vengeance [so the almighty avenger, it 
would seem, missed his aim !] ; and every blessing pronused to 
obedience redounded back from him, the fulfiller ot the law, to 
them as one with him, and as having thereby an interest in his 
fulfilment of it ; conditionally y to be sure ; that is, the Jews 
were to realize the blessedness flowing from the Messiah's obe- 
dience only if they believed on him." — P. 107. 

** Christ's fulfilment of the Uw was equivalent to their ful- 
filment of it." (As authority for this, we are referred to Acts 
iii. 26.) ^* Grod, having raised up his Son, sent him unto you 
first, to bless you in turning away every one of you from his 
iniquities ^^ \ 

However strange and extravagant all this may 
sound to our ears, it is in perfect conformity with 
the representatiop which the author afterwards gives 
of the gospel dispensation as in no sense a covenant 
of works, involving no practical precept or com- 
mand whatsoever, but simply this, that we believe 
in and accept the absolutely unconditional gift of 
God of eternal life. As the enmity of the Jews, in 
the second experiment or '^ grand exhibition," was 
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du^risjred, not in their n^Ieet at all times of tliose 
weightier matters of tlm law, justice, mercy and 
fidelity, but simply in their refusal, after the death 
and resurrection of Jesus, to believe in him as the 
promised Messiah in obedience to the preaching of 
the apostles, — so, in later times, the concentrated 
essence of malignity is exemplified by the obstinate 
perseverance of mankind in the persuasion that 
their salvation is to a certain extent dependent on 
their own good works. 

Mr. Thorn is profuse in his citations of, or rather 
references to Scripture ; in fact, his whole system 
is built on that sort of texiual criticism which is 
still too much a favorite with almost all parties ; 
proceeding in a great measure upon that notion of 
plenary verbal inspiration which sees in every sen- 
tence and clause of every book and chapter, both 
of the Old and the New Testament, the immediate 
dictation of the Holy Spirit. It is needless for us 
to say that we regard this notion as altogether 
gratuitous and inconsistent with phenomena which 
must force themselves, we should think, on the 
attention of every careful student of Scripture. 
There is no doctrine, however absurd and extrava- 
gant, which may not be supported with abundance 
of apparent scriptural authority by such a mode of 
dealing with the sacred writings as we see practised 
in this volume on an extensive scale. We do not 
pretend to have examined, or even turned to, all his 
references ; but of the large number which we have 
examined, the greater part appear to us to have no 
connection whatever with his argument, and when 
compared with the context, and illustrated by the 
information we obtain from other quarters respect- 
ing the intentions and views of the writers, they 
will be found to relate to an entirely different sub- 
ject. A very large portion of them, as may be 
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aiitieapated, aie 4leriTed from St. PauPs Epistles, 
and lefer to circumstaiuses apd quectioiis connected 
with the ecMitrovefsies aod parties of those times, 
which are now altogether out of date. Their chief 
interest to us arises from the light they afford us in 
tneing the history of the early propagation of the 
gospel, and the daaracter and views of its first 
preachers. 

It will be seen that the fundamental princifde of 
our author's theological system is the diametrical 
opposition of man to God, not only in the actual 
commission of sin, but in his very natuie itself, and 
consequently in all his feelings, tendencies, desires 
and pursuits. To prove this he cites such texts as 
the following : Rom. viii. 7, '' The carnal mind is 
enmity against God ; " Gal. v. 17, '* The fiesh hath 
desires contrary to the spirit, and the spirit contrary 
to the flesh ,• " Matt. xvi. 23, " Get thee behind me, 
S9.tan, for thou savorest not the things that be of 
God, but the things that be of men." Now we 
should say, that any one who looks at these texts 
in their connection, and with a single grain of com- 
mon sense, will at once perceive that they have 
nothing to do with the subject. The " carnal mind " 
of which the apostle speaks, is not the original, but 
an acquired character ; not the attribute of human- 
ity in general, but of the particular individuals or 
classes of whom he was then speaking ; the result 
of rooted prejadiees, of confirmed habits of vice, 
and the indulgenee of sensual appetites and worklly 
desires. '^The flesh hath desires contrary to the 
spirit'; " that is, the prevailing dispositions and 
pursuits of heathens, and of worldly^^minded, un- 
believing Jews, are contrary to the spirit of Christi* 
dmtj ; and the apostile exhorts them to walk after 
the ispurit, to govern their lives no longer aceording 
to the habits «nd {mctiees of. uidi>aheveis, but by* 
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the spirit and precepts of the gospel. Mr. Thorn 
proceeds (p. 50 1 ) to point out marks of this enmity 
in the violation, not merely of the express laws of 
God, bat of the law of conscience. But is not con- 
science (considered, as it must be in this connection, 
independently of the Divine law) a part of our na- 
ture, Oft at least the result of natural reason, tracing 
out practical rules from a careful consideration of 
the consequences of our coudoct, or, as is more 
commonly the case, influenced by the prevailing 
opinions and sentiments of mankind ? This law of 
conscience, therefore, in conformity to our author's 
dictum^ ought to be opposite and contrary to the 
law of God. Elsewhere, we find the princifde and 
the law of conscience characterized more consist- 
ently, in such terms as these : 

** It is not God who is imposiDg laws, bat men themselTes, 
who, under the influence of their leshly minds,- are turning the 
Scriptures, which are spiritual, into mere codes of morals, in- 
tended for the regulation and restraint of tiie world. — ^Natoral 
oonsoienee, a mere faoulty of the fleshly mind, is, it is true, 
getting enlightened on its own principles, through the medium 
of the Scriptures, understood as a divine law, or series of divine 
laws. But it is merely natural conscience which under such 
cireamstaoces is enlightened. And the whole of its iUamiiia- 
tion, such as it is, consists in a complete perversion, on its 
part, of the meaning and object of God's word." — Pp. 475 - 
477, 

The third and final grand exhibition of human 
enmity commenced, we are told, at the destruction 
of Jerusalem ; it is still in progress, and will con- 
tinne till the end of time. It is the characteristic, 
we learn, of the dispensation of grace, that its bene- 
fits are strictly and in every sense of the word gra~ 
tuitous. Law, we are told, has now passed away ; 
the gospel is simply the publication of a fieu^t re- 
vealed by God concerning himself and his intentions 
towards the human race, the knowledge of which, 
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as divine by mftD, is in him the earnest of life eveiv 
laadng. This is a gift perfectly free and uacondi-. 
tumal. But man, {»roud man, refuses to receive it 
on these terms, and must needs make it out that he 
has obtain conditions to. fulfil, in virtue of which 
he can make a claim to it in the light of wages for 
work done. This, at least, we conceive may possi* 
bly be the purport of our author's lengthened and 
somewhat vague and indefinite statements. If so, 
however, we contend that there are large and nu* 
merous parties against whom the charge is very 
unjustly brought. Certainly, we believe him who 
said, '^ They that have done good shall rise to the 
resurrection of life ; they that have done evil, to 
the resurrection of condemnation." But this is 
because the cultivation of good habits and disposi- 
tions in this life is necessary to form that state of 
heart and mind which alone is fit or competent to 
taste the joys of a heavenly state. The nature of 
things, therefore, renders it necessary that the prom- 
ise of future happiness should be made dependent 
upon this condition. And we allege that it is the 
natural tendency of the present state of things to 
furnish a mental and moral discipline which shall 
form such dispositions in our original human na- 
ture, training it by degrees to the knowledge, the 
love and the resemblance of its Maker. But we 
disclaim the idea of merit in the sight of God, if by 
this term be meant any intrinsic quality in good 
works which authorizes man to demand anything 
at the hand of his Maker. According to this view 
of it, we humbly conceive that the present life, con- 
sidered as a preparatory state of existence for crea- 
tures destined for immortality, exhibits a more 
striking proof of the Divine wisdom and goodness, 
than if, with our author, we suppose it to have no 
efficacy imparted to it for the promotion of this great 

^ YOL. I. NO. IX. 26 
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imd final objeet, and to be intended for no other 
parpoee than to display in the cl^rest light the 
strange fact, that man, the creature of God, as the 
result of that human nature with which God had 
endowed him, is and nmut of necessity be in 
a state of utter and irreclaimable enmity to his 
Maker. 

The penalty denounced against thoee enemies of 
God who persist in beiieving that the dead shall be 
judged according to their works, is nothing less, we 
are told, than the utter and everlasting destruction 
of that human nature, which is thus demonstrated 
to be in a state of entire and hopeless enmity, inca- 
pable of any amendment or change. Though the 
work ef God, it should seem to have been a com- 
plete failure, and there is nothing to be done ^ but to 
abandon it altogether as such. Let us not, however, 
be too much appalled by this alarming prospect. 
The syi^m provides a way of escape. It pronounces 
a sentence of destruction upon human nature, not 
upon the individuals who bear this nature. They, 
it seems, are to be at once regenerated by taking up 
a new and divine nature. 

" At the consummation of all things, Christ will be revealed 
in all the fulness of his glory as spiritnal Adam ; placing all 
human beings, as descendants of Adam and as actuated by a 
principle of enmity to God, in periods numbered by soccessiQQ, 
or en his left hand ; and placing the sam6 beings, as descendants 
of and as new-created in himself and as actuated by the prin.- 
ciple of love to Ood, in eternity proper, or on his nght hand ; 
punishing the nature of the former, or human natiue, by swal- 
lowing it up eternally in the nature of the latter, or the divine 
nature. Here is at once the endurance of everlasting punish- 
ment and the enjoyment of everlasting life. Adam% nature 
is eternally punished, by being eternally destroyed ; and yet, 
O wondrous love ! the punishment is inflicted through the ne- 
diuro of conferring upon those whose creature nature is thus 
destroyed, the gift of life eternal. Thus is eternal punishment 
inflicted on human beings as a tvhole, through the medrum of 
conl^nibg upon them, as j^ whole, eternal life; and God thus 
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rewards men's enmity to himself by such a display of enmity 
to them in return, as consists, not in his returning evil for eyif, 
as if he had been orercome by their evil, but in his giving them 
to IWe with himself forever, and thereby overcoming their evil 
with good."— Pp. 51fi - 514. 

We have thus endeavored to give a sort of outline 
of the leading features of this singular schemei 
without attempting to enter into the variety of 
minuter details as they are exhibited at great length 
in the work before us. The author's style, though 
tolerably perspicuous, abounds of course with strange 
and revolting expressions, founded on his peculiaf 
views. It is, besides, exceedingly prolix and 
diffuse^ so that it would be difficult to compress 
an entire statement of his principles in his owo 
words within any moderate compass. While ex* 
pressing our own entire dissent from his doctrinei 
as inconsistent with what we think a rational inter* 
pretation of Scripture, we are not disposed to ques* 
tion that, like many others whose opinions appear 
to us both erroneous and of dangerous practical ten- 
dency, he may nevertheless have succeeded in so 
reconcilmg it in his own mind with sound views of 
Christian morality, as to enable him duly to present 
it to the minds and enforce it on the consciences of 
bis hearers. We have no doubt that he contrives, 
in some way satisfactory to himself, to make even 
these principles the basis of practical instruction 
and exhortation ; for, with all its extravagance, the 
book evidently proceeds from a pious, honest, and 
conscientious mind. It has been well said, that 
God has laid the foundation of virtue so deep in 
our hearts, that it is scarcely possible for any error 
in our heads to overturn it. 

W-T. 
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THE ALMANACS. 

An Almanac used to be the appendage only of 
the bank, the counting-house, the chambers of the 
professional man, and the parlor of the substantial 
farmer. It is now found in every cottage. For a 
penny, a better Almanac can now be bought than 
half-a-crown would purchase when George IV. was 
king. This is one of the results of free-trade in 
Almanacs. Possibly, the capital now annually ex- 
pended in this branch of the publishing trade may 
already, directly and indirectly, pay back to the 
revenue a sum equal to what it lost when it gave 
up the Almanac-tax.* Infinite are the combinations 
of the Almanac invented by modern ingenuity. 
" Punch " and the patent-medicine vender, the Jew 
stop-seller, and the Christian (Religious) Tract So- 
ciety, half the Dissenting sects, and puffing trades- 
men without end, now vie with Francis Moore, 
Physician, in publishing an Almanac. We have 
looked through a large pile of these annuals, and 
offer a line or two of criticism, and will cull one or 
two brief extracts. — The Company of Stationers 
evidently do not think, with Mr. Edward Baines, 
that the English people are a well-educated race, or 
they would not suppose it to be for their interest to 
put forth, in variegated page of red and black, as- 
trological predictions and tables of the weather, 
specifying for each day rain or snow or heat, &c. 
The latter is given not only in the Vox Stellarum, 

* In 1831, the Almanac-tax produced about j&31,000. In that 
year duty was paid on the above 70 million pounds of paper. In 
1845, duty was paid on upwards of 124 million pound d i ng 
ft revenue of £815,371. 
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but also, in Maonfs Impremd. This professes to 
be for the farmer and the eounti^man. At p. 27, 
under the head, " Feedmg of Calves," we find the 
instroetive remark -«- '^ This consists in giving the 
animals abundance of milk, plenty of dry litter, 
and oJEcluding the light." Dry litter and exehtding 
the light seem to be a favorite ^prescription of the 
veneraUe '*• Physician," and are in his estimation as 
snitaUe for his biped as for his qnadruped patienta 
The Christian Almanac^ put forth by the Religious 
Tract Society, js a well-printed and on the whole 
comjooendable production. Each day in the year 
haa its text of Scripture appended to the usual par* 
ticiilars of the Calendar. The juxta-position of fact 
and text is sometimes odd enough — as, for instance, 
" Camb. Lent. T. ends " — " Cease to do evil" Be- 
neath *^ Cambridge and Oxford Michaelmas Term 
ends " — " God is angry with the wicked every 
day." To the birth-days of two of the Princesses, 
these texts are added— "Get understanding " — ** Let 
thy words be few." A little below the birth«day 
of the King of Hanover, two texts are given thai 
will suit different tastes — '' He hath done all things 
well " — *and, <* I am a sinful man," The Bath 
District Visiting Society has put ont an excellent 
penny Almanac, the alternate pages of which are 
filled with useful information ^nd moral and econo* 
mical hints* It will be a good '< New Year's Gift " 
to Sunday scholars and poc»r neighbors. The Brit* 
ish Almanac and its Companion sustain their high 
character £or varied and accurate information. We 
are glad to see, under the head of Education, a list 
of the Professors of Manchester New College, 
Hereafter we hope to see a list of all the institu- 
tions mid their Professors in connection with the 
Univensity of London* The Compemion opeRSi 
with a very valuable paper on the Progress; of Edu 

26« 
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eatioii i& England. By some r^siarkable tables, the 
writer shows the very small amount of service the 
endowed schools of the country have rendered in 
diffusing amongst the mass of the people common 
elementary instruction. Nine counties which have 
endowments for education exceeding the average by 
the gross sum of £83, or upwards of £9 per cent, 
in respect to the number of persons able to write, 
show an average deficiency of nearly 7 per cent. 
Again, eleven counties (chiefly in the North) in 
which the endowed schools fall bejow the average 
of the kingdom by nearly £8 per cent, each, exhibit 
a surplus of persons able to write of 8 per cent. 
He calculates that one-sixth of the entire popula- 
tion, or about three million children, ought to be 
under daily instruction. The number actually 
under instruction he calculates at 2^ millions — half 
a million of children, therefore, are still unedu- 
cated. But, for our own parts, we sadly fear that 
of the five*>6ixths who go to schools, not much 
above one-half receive what can be properly called 
edw:aHon, The writer dwells strongly on the '^ in- 
sufficiency of the present system of education," 
but pays a high compliment to the recent voluntary 
efforts of societies and individuals by expressing 
the hope that Government will aim rather at aiding 
than superseding those efforts, and will in the first 
instance direct its plans towards providing a suffi- 
ciency of able and well-taught teachers. Of the 
other articles in the Companion, we can only speak 
of that which relates to "Government Offices." 
It is chiefly taken from Mr. Thomas's (of the Re- 
cord Office) unpublished "Notes of Materials for 
the History of Public Departments," and contains 
some curious matter. Not less than 35 pages in 
small type are occupied with the description of 272 
Railway Bills passed during the last session. Of 
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these, however, we believe less than a third were 
granted to new or independent companies. Still, 
the number, taken in connection with the capital 
empowered to be raised, is fearfully large. The 
^^ Necrological Table " records the departure during 
the year of twenty-eight men distinguished \r\ liter- 
ature and the arts. Of twenty-five the age is given, 
and shows an average of more than 68 years — a 
very remarkable circumstance. 

The Congregational Calendar is a very cheap, 
and in some respects valuable annual. We observe 
with regret that this work, which comes out under 
the sanction of the Congregational Union of Eng- 
land and Wales, continues to give the wrong title to 
the Two Denominations of Independents and Bap- 
tists, falsely calling themselves the " General Body ^ 
of Protestant Dissenting Ministers of the- Three 
Denominations." According to a statement in the 
Calendar J the majority of the Presbyterian minis- 
ters of Loudon, in 1836, *' resolved to separate from 
the General Body, and so to dissolve the Three 
Denominations." (P. 36.) Common sense, as well 
as the practice of each of the Three Denominations, 
decides that the act of a majority is the act of the 
body. Are the Independents prepared to abide by 
the monstrous position, that the body of the Three 
Denominations is so ^' essentially an orthodox Asso* 
dationj'^ (p. 36), that the " heterodoxy " of the 
majority of Presbyterians nullifies their proceed- 
ings, and Qonverts the *' orthodox " minority of 
three ministers of the Scotch Secession Kirk into 
the Presbyterian body ? The orthodox portion of 
the Three Denominations, with equal truth and 
charity, acted on this strange assumption. But the 
Liberal Government of that day gave these gentle- 
men a very significant rebuke by admitting the 
English Presbyterians, in their separate capacity, to 
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the enjoyment of the pririleges previously enjoyed 
by the united body. The Calendar gives a list of 
the Evangelical Presbyterian chapels and ministers 
in and near London, and we are amused with the 
industry with which this list is eked out. These 
three '' rogues in buckram/' aided by sundry 
'' knaves in Kendal green," now number nineteen* 
It is amusing enough to see the marks put opposite 
to the names of these English Presbyterians ; thus^ 
first we have P. C, which means the '< Presbyterian 
Church in England," elsewhere (p. 61) described as 
a '^somewhat recent organization." It means in 
fact the Scaieh Free Chureh adherents. Next we 
have, as a component part of the English Dissent* 
ets, S. £., the Scotch Kirk; then U. S., United 
^Secession; and lastly, I. P., which it seems means 
" Independent Presbyterians^" a denomination de^ 
clined, we suppose, only in the dual number. Dr. 
A. Fletcher, of Finsbury chapel, (who detiomina- 
tionally must be regarded as ^' two single gentlemen 
rolled into one,") is the only representative of his 
fraction of the Evangelical Presbyterian body, and 
we suppose reports himself to himself as ^'accepted 
and approved." But, to be serious, our Independent 
brethren lower tbemselveis, in a way which every 
friend of religion must regret, by these violations of 
truth and. fair-dealing* They better become a board 
of sharp and unscrupulous railway directors, anxious 
to secure the monopoly of some profitable line, 
than grave divines, whose words should, be those of 
truth and soberness. 

The last, but not least welcome, is the British 
and Irish Unitarian Almanac and Annual Regis-' 
tar for the year 1847. In addition to the informa- 
tion common to Almanacs,, this new annual gives a 
list of Unitarian Congregations, with some judicious 
prefatory remarks explanatory of the principles on 
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which they are established ; a list of Domestic Mis- 
sious supported by Unitarians ; of Unitarian Associ- 
ations and Tract Societies j of Meetings of Minis* 
ters ; and a brief account of Dr. Williams's Library 
and the Presbyterian Fund. It ^Iso contains a list 
of educational institutions which are free from tests ; 
another, of the Unitarian Periodicals ; and short 
articles on " the Christian Brethren," Foreign Uni- 
tarianism, on the present State and Prospects of 
Unitarianism, and a few pleasing poems. We hope 
this Almanac will be supported by the Unitarians of 
Great Britain. In future years it may be made in 
some respects more full. In the list of congrega- 
tions it might be a convenience to Unitarian travellers 
to have them arranged in courilies, and to give the 
hours of service. One or two changes have taken 
place since the list of congregations was made out : 
thus Hinckley and Wareham are now vacant, while 
at Cheltenham the Rev. W. Smith, at Lancaster 
the Rev. J. W. H. Hope, at Macclesfield the Rev. 
John Wright, B. A., at Stand the Rev. John Qrop- 
per, at Torquay the Rev. J. D. Casewell, are the 
officiating ministers. At York the Rev. G. Palmer 
is the assistant minister ; and Mr. J. B. Davis, of 
Shelton, is, we believe, a layman. A list of the 
Fellowship Funds of England is wanted. Infor- 
mation respecting the Widows' Fund of London 
and of Lancashire and Cheshire — respecting the 
bursaries available for Unitarian students — the ad- 
dress in London of our ministers and the officers of 
our institutions — will be desirable additions in 
future Registers. We think the present publication 
an excellent beginning, notwithstanding some de- 
fects, and hope its Editor may be encouraged to 
continue and improve it. We cannot select a better 
specimen of the original matter contained in this 
Unitarian Almanac than a passage from the excel- 
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lent etaay on the preaeot state and prospects of 
Uuitariaiiisin. It relates to the outbreak of Aati* 
superoaturalism amongst ns. 

'* The Anti-supernataralist Tslaes the religion of Christ 
beoaoM he feoeies he has a standard of troth ana beauty within 
his own imnd, to which the tmths and precepts of the Gospel 
conform. The believer in Revelation bends his own notions to 
the instructions of Christ, who, in his opinion, has given suffi- 
cient proof of receiving immediate and peculiar divine commu- 
nications, which are oor highest authority respecting our doty 
here and our destiny hereaner. He reverently sits at the feet 
of Jesus, and desires to learn of him, adopting his moral 
Tiews and heavenly hopes on account of their origin — not be- 
cause he pretends to be capable of deciding on their abstract 
merits. We desire to rank with those who l^lieve in and Yalue 
a real revelation, and confidently trust to this Miei becoming 
stronger for any temporary or apparent check — at the same 
time we desire to be understood to loTe truth better than any 
system, to advocate perfect freedom of thought, to trust only to 
the evidence in our favor, and to submit our most cherished 
opinions to the serious judgment of all who will make them* 
selves competent to examine them — only condemning flippant 
ignorance, and being impatient of the artful confnsion of opposite 
seotiments by fixing new meanings on words in order to steal 
into the hearts of those whom a more honest oouse miglit 
rouse to cautious examination." — ^Pp. 63, 54. 
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Shrewd men do not substitute any thing in the 
place of reason, so long as reason will serve them. 
It is when the eye of the spectator must not be too 
long prying, that the conjuror envelops himself in 
smoke. Some men play the conjuror consciously, 
some unconsciously. — Christian Reformer. Jan. 
X847. 
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«« SPIRITUAL STATISTICS," DERIVED FROM THE CONGREGA- 
TIONAL CALENDAR FOR 1847. 

In London and the suburbs there are 133 Independ- 
ent chapels. The Congregational Board of London 
numbers 139 members.* There are also 74 Baptist 
chapels. The Board of Baptist ministers numbers 59* 
The Baptist churches in the United Kingdom amount 
to 1872, being an increase over the previous year of 
85. Only 773 churches have made returns* These 
siiow a nett increase of 3063 members for the year 
1845 — nearly four members to each church. But 
it is stated and deplored by the Baptist Union, that 
the increase is less than any during the past ten 
years, and that the annual average rate of clear in-* 
crease has for the last five years been constantly on 
the decline, that 200 churches report no increase, 
and 150 of them indicate a decrease amounting to 
1250 members. 

At the Wesleyan Annual Conference (the 103rd) 
held at Bristol, July 29th, the total number of mem- 
bers throughout the world was set down as 469,064, 
being an increase in the year of 751. In Great 
Britain and Ireland, the members^are 369,014, being 
an increase of only 310. The churches have in-* 
creased in Great Britain, Asia, Australia, Southern 
and Western Africa, St. Vincent and Demerara, 
Western Canada, New Brunswick and Hudson's 
Bay. They have decreased in Ireland, Europe, 
Antigua, Jamaica, Eastern Canada, Nova Scotia and 
Newfoundland. There are in America 1744 stated 
preachers ; the lists of loeal preachers are not given* 
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The income for missions was £112,@23, being an 
increase over 1844 of £7136. 

The Wesleyan Methodist Association has 615 
members less than last year, having now 20,561 
members in society. There are 1077 local preach- 
ers, and 95 itinerant preachers, 313 chapels, 248 
preaching places, and 320 Sunday schools, number- 
ing 41,026 scholars. 

The Primitive Methodists have 87,986 members, 
and 72,497 Sunday scholars. There are six Pres- 
byterians in England connected with the Free 
Church, having 77 churches in one General Synod. 
The " English Presbyterian College " is held at 
Exeter Hall, and has 18 students. 

The Free Church of Scotland has 823 congrega- 
tions, 70 Presbyteries and 17 Synods. 626 churches 
have been already built, at an average cost of £660. 
100 additional churches are projected. The sum 
raised for the purposes of the Free Church daring 
the year, amounted to £300,276. 

The Seventh Report of the Registrar-General, 
gives a total of 2467 places of worship registered 
for marriages. The Presbyterians have 195, the 
Independents 970, and the Baptists 599. In the 
year ending Dec. 31, 1844, there were 12,240 mar- 
riages imder the New Act, being about one-tenth 
of the number celebrated by the Church of Eng- 
land. In 1845, the Baptists built 20 chapels, and 
enlarged 6. The Independents built 24, and en- 
larged 9. 

DR. VAUGHAN ON GfiObOGY AND TBE BIBLE. 

At the annual meeting of the Manchester Oeo- 
logical Society, the following beautiful address was 
delivered by the Rev. Robert Vaughan, LL. D., 
Principal of the Lancashire Independent College, 
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mi his health being gi^en by the Chairman, James 
Heywood, Esq., F. R. S. We are indebted for this 
excellent report to the Manchester Guardian. 

'^ It is no more than we are accustomed to expect 
from science, that it should have disposed men to 
coltivate what are termed the courtesies of life ; for 
science ought to give refinement, and to awaken in 
man a new feeling in the intelligent intercourse he 
may hold with his fellow-men. I feel that I owe 
my place with you to-day to the feding which 
science has generated. It has brought me into the 
midst of a company of gentlemen to whom I am 
unknown ; but I am here purely upon the assump- 
tion that the subjects which are interesting to your 
party are not uninteresting to me ; and that though 
hitherto unknown to each other, here we may meet 
and recognize a tie of brotherhood. (Applause.) 
With respect to the science of geology, in common 
perhaps with some others, in particular connection 
with whom I stand, there have been seasons in my 
history when I was disposed to look upon it with 
considerable misgivings. I am free, however, to 
confess, and indeed very happy to confess, that the 
longer I live, the more I feel interested in it, be- 
cause of what it is, and because of what it tends 
to. Even in the little smattering of knowledge I 
possess in respect to it, I must confess that I have 
found new sources of interest opened to me, in the 
contemplation of nature, of which I was before un- 
conscious, and that even the very stone. that I see a 
man breaking on the road, to give a pass to cart- 
wheels, has a something of poetry in it when looked 
at geologically — (hear),— « look of vast antiquity, 
that element of the sublime inseparable from the 
thought of long duration ; for it is older than the 
present generation ; older than the present race, or 
pcobably than all the past races on our globe, 
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(Hear.) There is a Tastiieta of BntAq/Baty m that 
very pebble, that gives to it an interest which 
otherwise it could not possess. And I know c^ 
nothing more sublime, than to stand on the summit 
of some lofty mountain, and be able to trace there 
the effects generated by the mighty flood, as it made 
its way from the forces of nature up to that suuh 
mit, and again ran down the sides of that mouo* 
tain ; and to conceive all the mighty masses of 
strata heavhig below the forces once in action there. 
I have thought of all these things till I could have 
wished to have been like a spirit floating in air, and 
looking down on those tremendous convulsions of 
nature, which have been one of the sublimest spec- 
tacles that the human eye could ever rest upon. 
And by geology we can trace the progress of these 
things ; we can make out the history of those enor- 
mous masses of that long past time. Then when 
I look at geology, and give full credit, as I da, to 
the report which the geologists make of the remote 
dates of these strata and this granite, I take my 
stand at this point, from which I date the com- 
mencement of man's existence, and instead of hav- 
ing reached a point beyond which every thing is 
blank, I reach only the threshold, upon which to 
look out upon the mighty changes that have been 
evolving for myriads of years before. (Hear.) 
There is to me a poetry and a grandeur in the works 
of Deity, when I look upon them as stretching out 
after this manner, and measuring spaces of time 
upon a scale so wonderful. And then all this 
seems to me to be perfectly in harmony with what 
we knew from other sources relative to that great 
nature with whose presence and agency we asso- 
ciate all these things. Of that nature we may say, 
that being the nature that has eternity at its dis- 
tK>sal, it can afford to be slow. It is for mortals to 
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hurry; it is for the creaturen of a day to be in 
haste ; it is for the Eternal to more on with the 
slowness which we see in connection with the 
mighty processes that belong to the history of the 
material globe on which we tread. (Applause.) 
Every thing about his works partakes of a charac- 
ter that seems to bespeak majesty, — the majesty of 
slowness; the absence of haste and hurry. How 
slow and imperceptible is the breaking of the day, 
or the setting of the sun ; how beautiflilly do the 
spring and autumn, the winter and summer, come 
and go ! They are never stationary, and yet they 
never seem to be in movement. They blend slowly, 
beautifully, statelily, majestically, together. Every 
thing about us is to me more or less impressed with 
an idea of this kind. When we attempt to con* 
ceire, to form an idea at all, of what is meant by 
an eternity past, how must that eternity have been 
occnpied ? Can that Being whom we suppose to 
have given existence to later time, or in connection 
with this period, to all that we see exist, — has He 
been unemployed before ? If his nature is un* 
changeable, he must (we conceive) for ever have 
been employed much as now ; and all that exists 
as worlds and systems now, is only a link in the 
mighty chain of being that has been revolving and 
revolving through an eternity that is past, and that 
will revolve and revolve to an infinity to come. 
(Applause. ) I look at geology as standing in beauti* 
ful relation with these ideas of the Creator and 
Governor of the universe ; and I see nothing in 
that Book which I revere as a commandment and a 
revelation from Heaven, that js not in-perfect har- 
mony with all the great facts which we conceive to 
to have been settled by the science of geology. 
(Applause.) I fear nothing for the religion of the 
Bible from the progress of science. The great mif 
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chief that has come to that religion, has been from 
the absence of science, and not from the presence 
of it. (Hear.) I believe that if we are now free 
men, if now we are taken pat of the hands of the 
priesthood, if our minds are no longer scared with 
the frightful superstitions that come down with so 
much terror upon the spirits of men in a past time, 
it is because science has gone with her torch into 
the cell and convent of the monks of old, and has 
sent her light upon all the cheats and frauds prac- 
tised there, and has proclaimed liberty to the spirit 
of man. That has been the effect of science ; that 
will be the effect of science. Whatever may be 
the oppression and suffering to which the spirit of 
man upon any wide scale may be subjected in 
future, the present position of science will always 
put down the miraculous pretensions of contem- 
porsury beings, so as to prevent the return of any 
thing like that tyranny over the spirit and con- 
science which has been exercised to so large an 
extent in the history of our species. (Applause.) 
I feel interested in every thing belonging to the 
progress of science on this account ; confident as I 
am, that while it is very possible for you to outstrip 
the science of the Bible, because the natural science 
of the Bible is, as it ought to have been, ttie natural 
science of the times when the Bible was written — 
(hear) — you may outstrip that; but as to the sub- 
lime moral purposes of that book, in respect of them 
you will halt unto the end. They will always be 
in advance of every attainment that man may make 
in rightness of thinking, of feeling, and of action; 
and as long as the Bible holds that high advanced 
moral position, I care not about its being regarded 
as an encyclopaedia of science. (Applause. )" 
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Pius IX. has just put forth a Latin Epistle, ad- 
dressed to all the Patriarchs, Primates, Archbishops 
and Bishops of the Catholic Church. Whatever 
other eflfect this Encyclical Letter may have, it will 
assuredly allay the apprehensions of zealous mem- 
bers of the Church of Rome respecting the reported 
liberalism of his Holiness. It breathes throughout 
the wonted spirit of the Vatican. The opponents 
of his Church are, in the estimation of Pius IX., 
"haters of the truth and of the light, and most 
skilful artificers of fraud ; " they " labor to quench 
in the minds of all men every aspiration after piety^ 
justice and honesty ; " they " corrupt morals, con- 
found all rights, human and divine ; '* they " rend 
asunder, undermine — nay, if such a thing were 
possible, overturn from their foundations, both the 
Catholic religion and civil society." The madness 
and guilt of those who trust to private judgment 
rather than to the authorized Church in the inter- 
pretation of Scripture, and of those who set their 
reason above faith, are denounced. Other objects 
of the Papal denunciation are secret sects (clandes- 
tinse sectae), and the Bible Society. The passage 
in which these are mentioned is extraordinary. 
^* And now. Venerable Fathers, ye well know the 
other monstrous errors and frauds by which the men 
of the present age virulently attempt to overthrow 
the Catholic religion, and the divine authority of 
the Church and its laws, and to trample in the dust 
the institutions of both the divine and civil power. 
To this object are directed the wicked attacks on 
the Roman Chair of the most blessed Peter, in 
which Christ hath placed the inmiovable foundation 
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of his Church. • • • This is the aim of those most 
crafty Bible Societies, which, renewing the old trick 
of heretics, are perpetually putting forth the books 
of the Holy Scriptures, translated in defiance of the 
most sacred rules of the church, into the several 
vulgar tongues, and often explained by the most 
perverse interpretations ; — these translations they 
gratuitously circulate at a great expense, and by 
means of a vast number of copies, amongst the 
more ignorant men of every class. Rejecting divine 
Tradition, the doctrine of the Fathers, and the 
authority of the Catholic Church, each interprets 
the Word of God by his own private judgment, 
perverts its meaning, and thus falls into the great- 
est errors. Gregory XTI., whose unworthy succes- 
sor we are, emulating the examples of his prede- 
cessors, condemned by his Apostolic Letters these 
Societies, and we in like manner desire to condenm 
them." — ^The other evils against which his Holiness 
warns his Bishops and Clergy are, religious indif- 
ferentism, — the conspiracy into which even priests 
have been seduced against clerical celibacy, — and 
" those perverse methods of philosophical and other 
instructions which miserably deceive and corrupt 
heedless youth, and give them to drink the dragon's 
gall in the cup of Babylon (^fel draconis in calice 
Bahylonis propinat), — ^the doctrines of Communism, 
— and the horrible pestilence of books and pamph- 
lets every where flying about, which teach men to 
sin, scatter abroad pestilential doctrines," &c. &c. 
Finally, the Bishops are to wwn and exhort their 
people to shun the sects and societies of the wicked, 
and all things which are hostile to faith, religion, 
and purity of morals. 
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EBLIOEOUS ELECTIONEERING. 

We learn from the newspapers, that Mr. J. B. 
Smith, of Manchester, is a candidate for Parliament, 
in consequence of an invitation unanimously given 
him at a public meeting of the electors of the Stir- 
ling burghs. A London Church Evangelical jour- 
nal, the Record, has thought proper to denounce 
Mr. Smith in its columns as an unfit candidate, be* 
cause " he is known as an avowed Unitarian, i. e. 
a Socinian." This intolerant newspaper was fol- 
lowing its vocation in this violation of Christian 
charity ; but our readers will be surprised to learn, 
that two gentlemen, professing the same liberal 
politics as Mr. Smith, have come forward to oppose 
him, by appealing to the odium iheologicum of the 
electors. The Manchester Times states, that 

"Captain Spiers, one of the candidates, in his 
address, after stating that ' it has been the custom 
for candidates to express their opinions on religious 
subjects,' forthwith advertises himself as ' a Pres- 
byterian.' Mr. Alison, the other candidate, omitted 
the mention of a religious qualification in his ad- 
dress, but it appears that, 'whilst making public 
professions of the doctrines of religious tolerance 
and political equality, he privately goes from dwell- 
ing to dwelling amongst the electors, asserting that 
his rival is not a Christian, and claiming superiority 
for himself on account of his religious professions.' 
To the credit of the Scottish press, not one of the 
journals of either political party have aided Capt. 
Spiers or Mr. Alison in their disreputable attempts 
at trading in the religious prejudices of the electors 
whose support they seek." 

The same newspaper (the editor of which is a 
Scottish Presbyterian) adds, 
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" We have known Mr. Snaith upwards of twenty- 
five years, and no man m oar community bears a 
higher character for honor and integrity, and we 
believe that even those opposed to him in religion 
or politics, to whom he is known, will do justice to 
him in this respect. Mr. Smith belongs to the same 
religious denomination as our respected member, 
Mr. Mark Phillips, and we trust that the electors of 
the Stirling burghs will treat with the like contempt 
the persecutors of Mr. Smith on account of his re- 
ligion, as such would be treated in Manchester, were 
they to attempt to infringe upon the religious liberty 
of Mr. Phillips." 

Of a different and more gratifying character is the 
following scene, which occurred^ at a meeting at 
Manchester of Mjt. John Bright's election committee. 
In order to understand the significancy of the nar- 
rative, which we take from the Manchester Guard- 
ian^ it should be remembered, that in no place in 
the kingdom did the '< orthodox " Dissenters offer a 
more dogged resistance to th*e Chapels' Bill than in 
Manchester, and that leading men of the Congre- 
gational denomination declared that no man should 
receive their votes who voted for ''the unrighteous 
Bill." But a better spirit has come over them ; and 
Mr. John Bright, to whose declaration we now in- 
vite the attention of our readers, is the pet candi- 
date of Mr. George Hadfield and the Manchester 
Independents. 

'' Mr. Jahes Woolet wished to ask one question, 
in order that the answer might be made as public 
as possible, as he was aware that it might have the 
effect of deciding the votes of many electors. He 
was called upon last night by two gentlemen, with 
a request to sign the requisition to Lord Lincoln ; 
and one of them stated, in order to influence his 
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decision, that Mr. Bright had stated he was sorry 
he had voted with Sir Robert Peel for the Dissent- 
ers' Chapels Bill. He wished to ask Mr. Bright if 
he did regret his vote on that occasion ? because it 
would have some effect on a large body of elec- 
tors." 

*' Mr. Bright : The question is put, whether I 
repented of having voted in favor of the Dissenters' 
Chapels Bill ? I have heard such a statement from 
another source ; and I believe it arises entirely from 
a mistake. I never myself for a moment felt dis- 
posed to doubt of the propriety of voting for that 
Bill. (Hear, hear.) And on the evening when it 
was discussed, the^ late Sir William Foilett, then 
Attorney-General, made one of the most beautiful 
and powerful speeches I ever heard in favor of any 
bill or any measure. I listened to it with great 
satisfaction, and felt only the more confirmed by 
what he said of the propriety of the vote I intended 
to give. And I further understood that Sir Thomas 
Wilde, the present Chief Justice, was to have arisen 
and have answered Sir W. Foilett, and to have 
spoken against the Bill. However, he did not come 
forward, and the whole argument appeared to lie 
with the Attorney-General and those who were in 
favor of the Bill. I voted for it, have never re- 
gretted it, and, knowing and understanding, as I 
then knew and understood it, if it were to be 
brought in next session of Parliament, I should vote 
as I did then. (' Hear,' and applause.)" 
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EXTRACT. 

ALEXANDRIA. 

On landing at the quay of Alexandria, stran- 
gers are at first struck with the movement and 
bustle prevailing. Everything seems to denote a 
flourishing commerce and an active administration ; 
sounds of activity are heard on all sides, especially 
in the arsenal ; the custom-house is thronged 
with people, and crowded with merchandise. As 
you advance into the town, it assumes the aspect 
of a decayed Italian city, until you reach the 
great square, where very fine buildings are to be 
seen. The Turkish quarter is also full of good 
houses. But in the neighborhood of all this, under 
the very walls of the palace, are huts which make 
one blush to think that human beings can be com- 
pelled to dwell therein ; even in the streets of this 
sea-port town you will perceiVe evidence of squalor 
and misery — the Arabs that crowd them are dirty 
and half-clad. In the suburbs and immediate neigh- 
borhood, the most abject poverty is manifest. We 
liave seen, within the city walls, tall girls, of ten or 
•twelve years old, walking about without a rag of 
covering, as naked as they were born. On the buiks 
of the Nile, half the population seem scarcely to 
have any clothing. The common food of the peo^ 
pie is a coarse kind of bread, or beans, or lentils ; 
their drink is water, and, on rare occasions, coffee ; 
their wants are extremely few, and they would not 
be dissatisfied with their condition if they were al- 
lowed to remain in their villages, and run the ordi- 
nary chances of life. Forced labor, however, and 
the conscription in time of war, render them com- 
pletely unsettled ; and the necessity of paying an 
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exorbitant capitation-tax weighs upon their spirits. 
Some represent the Arabs as, on the whole, a very 
cheerful race ; they do not appear so to us. They 
have moments of forced gaiety, certsiinly ; and, 
when under the influence of the intoxicating hash- 
eesh^ or in the hands of a story-teller, or wasting 
their earnings of a month in the festivities of a mar- 
riage cft a circumcision, they laugh like hyenas ; 
but, generally, their look is sullen and downcast. — 
Topic 



[From th« London Inquirery No.' 333.] 
CONSOLATION. 

In the still night, 

A sad and solemn dream passed heavily 

Before me, and my sleeping eyes were fixed 

On One far distant from their wakinff gaze; 

One that my soul had loved, — as others said, 

Well, but not wisely — but I knew 'twas well. — 

Sadness was on her forehead ; tears unshed 

Filled up their fountains and oppressed her eyes; 

Methought she oAen wept in solitude, 

When none beheld her, and none comforted. 

The clouds of heaven, that once, in other days, 

Were images of beauty to her soul, 

Went on unnoticed now : — green leaves and flowers 

No longer cheered her with their hues of joy. 

The ocean sparkled at her feet, but sent 

No sunbeam to her bosom ; for the shade 

Of melancholy thoughts hung over her, 

Veiling the brightness of the universe. 

Her grief was silent, and its cause unknown, 

But at the picture of those sorrowing eyes 

That once had been like light ineffable 

To mine, my spirit sank in fear, and bowed 

In deep affliction. There was a gulf between ; — 

I could not speak to her ; and yet I knew 

That she was sad. 

' • « « « • 

My prayer ascended to th' eternal throne, 
And from the gates of heaven an angel, like 
The day-star in his solemn countenance, 
Came down, and stood beside me as I prayed. 
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** Chitd of the earth, tift up 
Tfaj Toiee, and to the winds and menntaia eeho«v 
Commit the words of Consolation. Say 
That far away, unseen, but not forgetting. 
Is one who feels her sorrow as his own, 
Aad yearns to comfort her; one who has moaroed 
In solitude, and wept alone, and has 
Himself been comforted. 

If some strange grief upon her path has fallen, 
Quenching the light of her accustomed pleasoiefr. 
Blighting some hope, some golden dream dispelling; 
Or if some idol of (he heart, that long 
W^s worshipped as a household deity, 
Be snatched awny ; or, harder still, if none 
Be near to sympathise — to feel the grief 
She feels, and weep when she is weeping — theD 
Oh, speak in gentlest accents to the soul 
O'erladen, and those blessed words repeat, 
' Whom the Lord loves. He chastens.' ' 

<'Teil her that 
Our sorrows are our guardian angels, sent 
To minister eternal happiness. 
Tell her there hangs upon the wings of Time 
An everlasting balm : — bid her look on 
From the dull midnight to the coming day. 
When light shall be restored, nor ever doubt 
That, in the fulness of th' appointed hour, 
Tke day will rise. 

And gently chide her if the gloom remain 
Too long upon her soul : — say that the hand 
Of Mercy gave ; and if it takes again 
Part of its gift of joy, that self-same hand 
Still gives abundantly, unnumbered blessings. 
And Tasting sorrow is ingratitude. 
Yet speak it tenderly, for grief is hard 
To bear. — 

And last, but chiefest too, oh, speak of Heaven. 
Speak gloriously : — point to the opening grave 
And then to the resplendent skies, and say 
Death is no Enemy, and Heaven no dream, 
And Life is leading through the paths of sorrow 
I'o peace beyond. 

^< Child of the earth, lift up 
Thy voice : — it* may be that some friendly breeze 
By Heaven ordained, shall waft jt to the soul, 

Seeking»for Consolation. ' 

• - • • • • 

I spake, and to the winds and mountain echoes 
Poured forth the language of my heart ; but ere 
The angel had ascended, my sad vision 
Melted away. 
Oetok«r, 1648. 
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ONE THOUSAND EIGHT HUNDRED AND 
FOETY-SK — A RETROSPECT- 

* 

. AvoTQCR year now belongs to history. Its cour$Q 
Is finished, and its events are enrolled in the anqalf 
of the past, as lessons respecting the designs of ProT*f 
idenee, and the connection and results of huioaii 
Ite^pQs, and a« e^mples and warnings to genera? 
fion^ yet unborn. We are too near to these events^ 
^ad have ourselves had too much part in them, to 
tM9 impartial judges of their character and tendency | 
yet it i^ not upwise in us to look bac|r, from the 
pp^it^p we have now gained, upon the scenes 
tbi^wfa wbic^ we have recently passed, and en* 
^(savof, as far as possible, to arrive at a proper estir 
D^iyte of pi;MK measures immediately affecting our 
f puotf y, or qux fellow-creatures in gei^eral ; and of 
thf priispefcts, external, intellectual, and xeligiou^, 
Whi^ o^r present situation onens to us. We be^ijqi 
witk\% f^W woiT^s on Politi<;al Events. 
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The commencement of the last year found us 
engaged in an eager and anxious, although then 
hopeful struggle against the system of taxing the 
people's bread ; and that not even for the sake of 
public revenue, but in order to afford the advantage 
of monopoly prices to the one class in the com- 
munity which is immediately interested, or supposes 
itself to be so, in keeping up the price of the pro- 
duce of the soil! That struggle has terminated 
triumphantly. On the 26th of June last, the Royal 
Assent was given to a Bill immediately reducing the 
scale of duties on Corn, and entirely abolishing 
them at the close of three years ; thus recognizing 
the principle of the Anti-Corn League — the prin- 
ciple of the justice and necessity of a free trade in 
the most essential article of human subsistence, and, 
consequently, in all other articles which become 
objects of human desire. The continuance of a 
modified duty for three years was a compromise, 
which was resisted by the free-traders in the belief 
that an immediate and final settlement of the ques- 
tion was most desirable for the interests of all, and 
that the progress of events might very probably 
manifest, in some way, the great inconvenience of 
imperfect measures. On this point there would 
probably now be little difference of opinion. A 
feeling of obligation in honor to those in whose 
favor the compromise was made, has prevented the 
present Government from throwing open the ports, 
when circumstances loudly demanded it ; and the 
consequence has, no doubt, been a considerable 
aggravation of the evils of scarcity. Imperfect, 
however, as the measure has been, it has already 
proved a great boon, and its permanent effects 
promise to be far more important than those hith- 
erto experienced. We cannot affect to entertain 
the smallest doubt of the justice and expediency 
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for ourselves, and for all our brethren of the human 
race, of free-trade principles being fully and fear- 
lessly applied ; and as we consider that the battle 
of argument has been fought and won, and a large 
preponderance of intelligent public opinion perma- 
nently secured, we conclude that only financial 
considerations — which on a proper system need 
not stand in the way — will delay their full appli- 
cation, and that duties will henceforth be considered 
in reference to revenue only, without any attempt 
or desire to force trade into particular channels. 
For this great change the year 1846 will be memo- 
rable throughout future time, though we must ex- 
pect that our wiser successors will only wonder at 
the obstinacy which prevented the question being 
earlier settled, and will be more disposed to con- 
demn us for not having sooner acted a just and 
reasonable part, than to render due honor to the 
perseverance, energy, smd intelligence, which over- 
came such obstacles as we have learned by experi- 
ence how to estimate, and won their way to a sure 
though long-deferred triumph. The time may well 
c(»ne, and may not even be very distant, when that 
mighty and glorious association, the Anti-Corn- 
Law League, will only obtain due honor by the 
fidelity with which the history of its progress will 
be preserved, from a race who will scarcely be able 
to realize to their minds that monopolist fallacies 
could have been supported as they were, or that 
interest and prejudice could give such strength, as 
they did, to a mere cobweb tissue. 

The past year has been remarkable for some other 
legislative enactments besides that to which we 
have referred, which, though not establishing any 
great contested principle, are interesting as marking 
the progress of improvement. With especial pleas- 
ure we noticed a Bill, which swept away, r 
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stroke, a ndass of abmirdity and injotlioe T^qmsthig 
Roman Catholics and Jews, and made consvdentble 
advances at least towards {facing them, m e^ery 
respect, on that footing of equality with ail their 
fellow-citizens to which they are fully eotitled. 
Nor should we entirely pass in silence the fotmai 
abolition of the antiquated: folly of deodatids ; it is 
one step forward, and is not without its use. Mofe 
serious matter for congratulation may be found in 
the Bill for promoting Baths and Wash^housea, 
which indicates a wise attention to the health and 
comfort of the mass of society, and a determination 
to use the power of civilization in affording cheap 
advantages which cannot be too highly prized. It 
would be an easy task to blame what was not d<me, 
or was done imperfectly ; but we are ready to take 
for granted, with respect to every desirable change, 
that it is coming. We are sure at least that it is 
only a question of time ; and whilst we labor to 
promote whatever we deem good, we look on aU 
that is gained with satisfaction — on all thc^ re- 
mains to be contended for with good hope, and a 
pleasing certainty that weU'-memt exertions will 
not be wasted. 

From national affairs we pass to the great hiter- 
•ests of htimanity and Christian morality. 

The past y«ar has seen great efforts made in the 
cause of permanent and universal peace. The ad- 
Tocates of this principle no longer feel it to be 
necessary to contend against wars of conquest and 
ambition, in denouncing which all the better part 
of mankind are already prepared to join them. 
They are able to come to the point of the consist- 
ency of even defensive war with the precepts of 
Christ, and with the acknowledged principles of 
justice and benevolence ; and to i^ow bow war 
may be ttaperseded by a tribunal for deeidiog the 
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diffraeaees of tialioHs, and substitudng an equitable 
award for the chance of victory. We beliere there 
can be no question that the spirit of peace is ad- 
v-ancing rapidly in society, and that social unions 
to diffuse it are obtaining such attention and suc- 
cess as greatly to encourage those who approve of 
Uiem, to perseveraiice in their labors. 

We cannot leave this subject without referring to 
the proceedings of Elihu Burritt. This gentle- 
man, having risen into notice by his extraordinary 
genius for the acquisition of languages, and having 
deserved and acquired considerable literary reputa- 
tion, has thrown himself with great enthusiasm 
into the peace movement ; and during a visit to 
Eiurope, which the state of his health rendered de- 
sirable, he is devoting his extraordinary energies 
almost entirely to the beneficent purpose of estab- 
lishing a League of Universal Brotherhood. He 
does not appear to be an effective speaker at public 
meetings, but his written style is original and strik- 
ing, and his benevolent enthusiasm is highly in- 
teresting. There can be no doubt of his having 
produced a considerable effect in bringing many to 
feel the wickedness and folly of war, and openly to 
protest against it, who had previously been indiffer- 
ent, or had yielded to a fancied necessity. We 
cordially wish success to the League of Universal 
Brotherhood. It is in the right spirit, and we re- 
joice to think that many in different countries are 
ready for it. May it so prosper that its establish- 
ment shall hereafter be accounted one of the dis- 
tinctions of 1846. 

Another philanthropic agitation, which has been 
actively carried forward during the past year, and 
which naturally associates itself with opposition to 
man destroying his brother-man by war, is that 
i^ainst <}eath-punishmeiit. . In early and rude time^ 
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death was freel7 and almost carelei»ly inlliefed m 
a penalty for offences. Very skywiy, men hav« 
, acquired better notions of the nataie and c^jecls 
of pnnishment, and jiister riews of the extent of 
their own authority over their fellows. At length 
the conviction is becoming general, that death- 
punishment totally fails in effecting its professed 
object — the prevention of crime ; that the ri«k of 
its infliction on the innocent is horrible ; and that 
its exhibition has a hardening and depraving in- 
fluence. Whilst many deny altogether the right 
to take away from a fellow-mortal the myst^oos 
gift of life, and many are beginning to perceive 
that the punishment which is not reformatory ean- 
not be truly exemplary, — and that the real hum- 
ness of public punishment is to restore, not to 
avenge or to terrify, — 1846 deserves to be com- 
memorated for the advancement of just riews on 
this important subject ] but the friends of humaiiity 
must redouble their exertions. 

We pass to the question of Slavery. 

In the earlier stages of society, the institution of 
slavery was the means of preventing whcdesale 
murder; and, in a rude state, its evils were far 
less than they become as civilization advances. 
The time has been when men, having many hon- 
orable and virtuous sentiments, and many kind 
'feelings, could consider a border raid or a descent 
from the Highlands, to plunder the inhabitants of 
the plains, as justifiable undertakings; could ac- 
count the thirst for conquest glorious, and regard 
those born in an inferior condition as destined by 
^nature to submit to their caprices and impositions. 
The progress of knowledge and of the influence!s 
of religion has nearly done away with such things 
amongst the more civilized nations! Slavery has, 
in like manner, been destroyed before Eairopeati 



'eitiKftatkm. Wk knmcj Md i» caailbt be ionvA 
vAso «lare8 to pwiefid a doii<>t, that every man is by 
ilamre ftee, -^ ihal no social laws eon jastifiaMy 
(sriTeet ^ man's natural right, except as a prniish^- 
indent for injiiry to others, — that property in a 
:feilaw^i«atare cannot possibly exist, and cannot be 
-dainted or 4ietd wstbout criaie. We have no credk 
in aTowing these principles. With onr opporttmi^ 
ties, and with no powerful sdfish interests pervert- 
ing onr minds, it would be strange if we could 
think otherwise. But we are not permitted to be 
eoiitemt with feeling rightly onrselves; we mast 
endeavor to spi*ead all good influences armmd us, 
tmi to redress the wrongs of onr brethren, to what- 
t^rertexient it can possibly be done, without lesoK 
'to unworthy means. Even amongst nations low in 
-etvilioation, we may ^do much tawards mitigating 
the hiovrons orf slavery, and hastening its abolition ; 
*^biit whon civilized and fi«e Btates, entitled other- 
wise to be considered as our equals, uphold and' 
sanction it, we enre espeoiaHy bound to use omr 
mond influenee to the utmost in endeavoring to 
oonqirer so enormous an ev41. Slavery has never 
^existed in the world in a more odious form ; it hae 
never in any other case been -accompairied with 
such revolting and disgraceful circumstances as in 
those of the United States of America, whose eon- 
-atittitions tinhappily recognise this barbafoos insti- 
tution. The world has too long looked on in si- 
lence at this great abomination; and to abstain 
-longer from using all means of influence which are 
in themselves allowable, is nothing less than to 
become partakers in a crime which is a reproach to 
human nature. There is no kind of violation of 
law, of morality, or of Christian charity, for which, 
when we really consider the circumstances, we do 
not find soipe palliation in the ignoranoe or |nre- 
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of the indiTidnal, w in (te Umb of tlie 
temptalion to which he was exposed. We shoold 
be always merciful to iDdividuak, eodeavoring to 
enlightea and reform them, not to avenge upon 
them the crimes they have committed ; bat our 
mercy must not go to the extent of excusing the 
crime, or allowing it for a monMnt to appear re- 
spectable. It may seem hard to require men to give 
up what they hold with the sanction of law, and 
what they see bearing a pecuniary value all around 
them : but it matters not ; they bold what they have 
no right to, — what they well know in their hearts 
that they can have no right to, — what it is a mani- 
fest receiving of stolen goods to be in possession of, 
— nay more, what they cannot hold without a con- 
stant use of force intervening between a brother- 
man and the freedom which God has given him, — 
which constitutes them man-^tealen^ and maikes 
them deserve all the odium belonging to this ap- 
pellation. It is the business and duty of every 
man, not himself involved in the guilt, to make 
them feel that they are daily committing crime, 
and that they are criminals in the eye of the world ; 
that all their good institutions are disgraced and 
contaminated by this foul blot, and that they can 
obtain no respect until they have wiped it away ; 
that until then, their talk about religion and liberty 
all passes for hypocrisy, and only sterns to aggra- 
vate their guilt. 

The year 1846 has given birth to the Anti- 
Slavery Iieague, an honest and plain-spoken protest 
against the wickedness of Slavery, in which the 
voices of multitudes are combined, and which we 
trust will not long utter in vain its soul-stirring 
remonstrances. For this we are indebted to the 
visit to this country of William Llotd Gabrison, 
a man much abused, because entirely without the 



qrfrit of eompromisey and making Uule aceoimt of 
difiereaces of opinions on other subjects, amoi^f^ 
those who will unite, in the spirit of the Gk>8pri, to 
orereome the evils which afltct humanity^ and, in 
tbe first place, to put down the crime and imsery of 
Slavery, — - but, nevertheless, a man of noble sim* 
plieity, eaitiestness, and power of mind, a true 
ObristiaB philanthropist, and one as natumlly lav«d 
as he is deservedly honored by those who can im* 
derstand his character. 

The existing Anti-Slavery Society no longer sat- 
isfies the wants of tiie age. Whilst it sanctions 
the vain effort >to stop the soeve-^tfade by the use of 
violence^ contiary to the principiee on other ooea^ 
sions avowed by many of its members, and peiee* 
▼ered to the last in demanding that the West Indian 
sngar raooopoly should be npheld, from a scruple 
of leceivfng slave-^own sugar, notwithstanding 
the immense injcH^y thus inflicted on the people ^ 
fiagland) and the acknowledged facts that other 
flfatve^grown produce cannot be excluded, and that 
slave-grown sugar was consumed by our own ooio* 
niflta, to enable them to send all their own produeoi 
to be sold to us aft the enhanced monopoly price, -*-* 
whilst ihey were thus chargeable with very serious 
mistakes in their own mode of pursuing their object^ 
tiiey have shrunk from the full application of meal 
ioccoj and have »ot only abstained from joinkig, ibnt 
have severely censured, those who have taken the 
true grocmd, which the progFess of public sentiment 
now justiies ns in oecnpying, -«- that holding fellow- 
men in slavery is in all cases a crime, and that those 
who are guilty of it must in all cases be treated as 
criminals ; and these who sanction them, by treats 
ing them as if they did no wrong, must be reganded 
as ieompB»ion8 and encouragers of tiiiereft. No mmk 
CBU be a pcamieal CHmsMii) or caa be omsognoed 
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as one who desires to follow Jssirs as his disciple, 
who calls himself the owner of his brother ; and 
none can aid in the extinction of slavery, who do 
not begin with the recognition of these principles* 
It was therefore necessarjr, if pr<^ress is now to be 
made, that some new Association should be organ- 
ized, and the visit of Mr. Garrison to England 
joined with other circumstances in suggesting the 
time and manner. 

1846 was likewise distinguished by a World's 
Temperance Convention, and by great and various 
efforts, not altogether without manifest effect, and 
which doubtless were more important in the way of 
preparation, to check the wide-spread evil of intem- 
perance. May this cause, too, advance. But we 
have exhausted our space, whilst we have yet many 
things to speak of, and we must hasten onwanL 
Among the efforts of philanthropy, one thing more 
must claim a passing word. We must just refer to 
the important progress of the Early-Closing Move- 
ment, which we are happy to see obtaining con* 
atantly-increasing attention, and making such ad- 
vances in the estimation of both the employers and 
the public, that we can now calculate with confi- 
dence on the effect of well-sustained exertions. 
Unwillingly, too, we abstain from more particular 
reference to the awakened attention now manifest 
in respect to Sanatory Reform, which is one of the 
sure signs of social progress ; but we have not, in 
other ways, neglected that important subject. 

We pass to a melancholy distinction of the year 
that is closed. It has been, by the ordinance of 
that Providence which arranges in wisdom the al- 
ternations of human condition, a year of general 
scarcity, and, consequently, in the poorest countries, 
of actual famine. We need not dwell here on hor- 
rors which it has too often been our duty to detail. 
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Bad as things actually are, it is a relief to consider 
how much civilization and humanity are alleviating 
the evil, and what efforts are made both to obtain 
supplies for the present, and to provide against the 
recurrence of a like calamity. These events seem 
designed as lessons, both to nations and to individu- 
als ; and we hope they will be so improved, that 
with the remembrance of Ireland's miseries, during 
this appalling winter, may be associated, in future 
times, her rapid improvement, as consequent on en* 
deavors to remove her grievances, and develop her 
resources, which this sad season has called forth. 

Let what is hopeful and what is depressing in 
our condition equally urge us onward. Let us enter 
on the new year, each determined, individually and 
socially, to make it a year of progress. Each re* 
solved, personally, to perform our duty faithfully, 
and advance in knowledge and in virtue, correcting 
the faults of the past, and laying up happy recollec- 
tions against the time when 1847 shall also be 
numbered with the years departed, and all of us, as 
members of society, laboring in the cause of truth 
and knowledge, of moral and political improvement, 
and of a benevolence, to which neither language, 
nor rate, nor color, places any boundary — which 
endeavors to bless the whole race of man. 
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[Fiom Ue Imiairar, No. 839— IaWod, Febramiy, 1847.] 

BRITISH ANTI-STATE CHURCB ASSOCIATION 
~ SOIREE AT MANCHESTER. 

A 99iree to promote the objects oC tim asiodatkm 
was held on Thursday week in the Oom Esohan^s, 
when, notwithstanding the inclemency of the wea* 
ther, snow having batn falKng fw the previoas 
thirty honrs, there was a large and respectable at^ 
tendance. 

' Tea and coffee were in the first place takes by 
the company, and the number of ladies and gentle^ 
men who sat down to the well-fiimisbcd tables was 
about 7CM). Among the ministers and gentlemen 
present were*-* the Rev. Dr. l^ice (Bditorof the 
Sweetie Review), Mr. Edward Miall (Editor of the 
Noneenformiet), Rev. W. Patterson, Rev. Dr. lias^ 
sie, Rev. Dr. .Howarth, Rev. T. G. Lee, Rev. Ridi* 
ard Jones, Rev. T. Hughes, Rev. A. E. Pe«pce, &c.| 
Oeorge Hatfield, Esq., William Burd, jmi. Esq., 
J. Rylands, Esq., John Brooks, Esq., Samuel Giles, 
Esq., P. Thomson, Esq., A. Prentice, Esqf., VfiU 
liam Morris, Esq., W. A. Gunningliam, Esq., Joeiah 
Barker, Esq., Joseph Spencer, Esq., J. A. Cheet- 
ham, Esq., William Shuttle worth, Esq., John Kirk- 
ham, Esq., and other influential gentlemen. 

James Watts, Esq. presided on the occasion. 

The first resolution^ was moved by the Rev. W. 
Patterson, who made an admirable speech. He had 
been asked what he, as a professing Christian and a 
Christian minister, had to do with politics ? Now, 
he did not come there as a Christian minister to in- 
terfere with politics ; but he stood there, as far as 
'x^litics were concerned, as an Englishman, and 



Ghdmed tbs right to ubo tbe power mod m&mnw 
which the constitiitioa gtswe him, to do whatever h# 
believed woald pr<»aote the welfacs of the country 
— (ehdets). He was not one of thoee who held,, 
that in professing Ofaristi«iity, and taking up tb<^ 
office of a Ghristiaa minister, he thereby abandoned 
all his civil rights, and had nothing to do but to 
preach the Gospel. For individuals to find fault 
widi him and others for taking part in a Baovement 
which might in any way be sussociated with poltticSy 
cevtainly eailie with an ill-grace from those whose 
bishops took part in making the civil laws of the 
connlsry. |f, with regard to the great and important 
ohfeet in view, he, 4is a Christian minister, had any^ 
thii]^ to do whh politics, it was simfdy because 
the course of legislatiDU in this country had plunged 
him into that cosmection ; and he now came for* 
ward with the view of endeavoring to burst the 
boads and sever the ties which united religion and 
politics, to draw religion entirely from its connec* 
tioD with the stttte, and to leave Christianity to do 
its own import«it work ^-(cheers). Alter confut** 
ing the accusation that the Association was end^av^ 
oring to pail down the church of Christ, be m^ 
marked that it was sometimes said that a CSiristian 
Oovernment wm bound to support a Christiatt 
Ghnrch ; but this plea would not avail our rulers ; 
tor they supported Episcopaey in England, Pjfesby** 
teiians in Scotland, Roman Catholicism in Ceoada,^ 
Wedeyanism, he believed, in some psrts of the em*- 
pire ; Presbyterianism and Unitarianism in Ireland ; 
the worship of Juggernaut in India ; and Paganina 
i& other countries. If our Sovereign was the head 
ef the churchy what a strange medley wi» the! 
church of which she was the head, composed as it: 
was 4]f this incnognious assemblage of creeds ! '^ 
{-gnMt ebeeriag). He contended Hhat they faul no. 
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right to support or pall down any of those chnidies. 
Ail that they had to do was, to see that they were 
not compelled to support those churches — (ap- 
plause), to see that no man was called upon to sub- 
scribe a single farthing to the rdigion of which his 
conscience did not approre. Let every church 
stand or fall on its own merits, and do its own 
work. 

[The resolutions may be found in the columns 
of the Inquirer]. 

George Hadfield, Esq., seconded the motion, 
which was carried unanimously. 

The Rev. D. Rhys. Stephen moved the seccmd 
resolution. The reverend gentleman began by re* 
ferring to the signal manner in which the education 
bill of Sir J. Gmham was defeated four years and a 
half ago, not by members of the House of Com- 
mons, for he believed that a large majority of them 
would have voted for it, but by the common people 
of England, who were at the time unorganized, and 
without leaders. Earnest and thoughtful men 
amongst the Dissenters then thought it right that 
they should avail themselves of this remaricable 
fiict in our history, and endeavor to form some 
central body to which it should be given in solemn 
charge to watch over the liberties of the Dissenting 
body. The result was the establishment of the 
British Ahti*State Church Association, which was 
now in the third year of its existence, and although 
it had received little or no help from the London 
brethren, it had sustained no injury from open 
foes. The manly opposition of the latter he re- 
spected ; the coldness and apathy of the former he 
lamented. The executive committee of the associ- 
ation had been very active ; and he believed they 
had done nothing which an honest and Christian 
roan need be ashamed of. Books had been pub- 
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Inbed, and lectures had been delivered; bat tha 
buyers of the one and the listeners to the other 
had pronounced both to be good ; they would not 
scold and oppose, and therefore he had nothing to 
defend. He warned all who were half-hearted in 
this great and good cause not to pledge themselves 
to support this society ; for measures were about to 
be adopted that would test the sincerity of every 
man. They intended to prosecute their object 
most strenuously, and if they carried it not before 
they died, they would leave it to their children to 
accomplish. He would rather leave to his children 
the name of a man who took up a principle from 
conviction of its truth, and adhered to it in spite of 
all obloquy and difficulty, than leave them any con- 
ceivable sum of money, and the name of half- 
hearted trucklers to expediency, who had no prin- 
ciple themselves, and cared not for it in others — 
(much cheering). 

The Rev. Stephen Hooper seconded the resolu- 
tion, which was also carried unanimously. 

Thomas Price, D. D., Editor of the Edeeiic 
Review^ came forward amidst loud applause, and 
acknowledged, on the part of the executive com- 
mittee, the resolution which had been adopted. 
He then proceeded to give a history of the con- 
struction and machinery of the British Anti-State 
Church Society, premising that the society had re- 
frained from coming into Manchester until the 
noble struggle in which the town had been en- 
gaged for the achievement of free-trade had been 
triumphantly and happily terminated, and stating 
his belief that here the association would find its 
stronghold. The movement for the formation of 
this society originated in the midland counties, and 
memorials were sent to different bodies in London, 
which had been long constituted, inviting them to 
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60H>pemte ; bm rtbe owmiMEials were get rid ei on 
technical objeetions, and in m way that was m^ 
worthy ci those bodiea The parties in the midlaiid 
cosoties then held a aieetiDg ia Leicester, imd it 
was determined that a convention should be held m 
LoudosL That cooventioB was held in April, 1844. 
It was atlendeii by 700 gentlemen, not as indiridu- 
als, but as representatives of congregations and pub- 
lic meetings, of tens of thousands of people in all 
jxxtB of the United Kingdom. They sat for three 
days, and their proceedings were charactmzed by 
smbrokea hannony. They organized the associa- 
tion, not in any sectarian or exdnsive spirit, bnt for 
the simple and sole object of effecting the separation 
•of the religions body from the secular body. The 
-organization was not opposed to one ecclesiastical 
fonn more than another ; it was not antagonistic to 
-Episcopacy any more than it was antagonistic to 
Presbyterianism or Congregationalism. It knew 
nothing of any sect or denomination ; but it em- 
braced all who were one with it in antagonism to 
-state chufichism. There belonged to it £ipiscopa- 
liana, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and MeA- 
<idists**-aU the infinite variety of sects which un- 
happily divided the Christian commnnity. Thece 
belonged to it also some who bore no distinctive re- 
ligious name, but who deemed a state church to be 
unfriendly to religion, or in^urions to the civil inter- 
ests of a nation. Such was the constitution of the 
eoeiety. Its machinery might be briefly described. 
Two bodies were organized, the one consisting of 
£fty persons residing in various parts of the em- 
pire, entitled the executive committee ; the other, 
a general council of five hundred. This arrange- 
ment was made with a double view. The execu- 
tive committee was to secure effieieney and eontinr 
ttity of operation ; the ^gncwfaL couneil, scartered in 



▼arious loc^itiesy tbrougholit the wb<de kingdom, 
were regarded as central points for the spread of 
information and the furtherance of the contemplated 
object. And so solicitous were the framers of the 
society to guard against all cliqueship and local 
influence, and even that silent and imperceptible 
growth of power which attends human organiza- 
tions, as well as to secure the continued vigor and 
healthfulness of young life, that it was' determined 
that the society should every three years resolve 
itself into its original elements. At the expiration 
of the three years, another convention was to be 
held, the society reconstructed, officers and com- 
mittees appointed, and such instructions given as 
might be advisable in the then circumstances of the 
empire. It was felt that there was some hazard in 
this ; bnt it was thought the best mode for periodi- 
cally infusing fresh life and vigor into the society. 
One part of the theory had not worked well. He 
frankly and unhesitatingly confessed that, to a great 
extent, the council of 500 had proved an ineffective 
and unworkable body, owing to the fact that the 
parties put upon it were to a great extent selected 
in ignorance of their views and intentions. He 
said this in order that any gentleman going up to 
London, at the next triennial convention, which 
would be held in the ensuing spring, might be 
prepared with the names of men in their locality 
who could be depended upon for furthering the 
cause in liand. The speaker next proceeded to 
point out, that although a retrospective view was 
not altogether without bright points, the Noncon- 
formist body had hitherto confined themselves too 
much to what was called practical grievances. 
Now, however, it was felt that something was due 
to themselves, to their principles, and to their 
church — that, instead of the practical gri^vai^ 
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jjrtMii, they ^ould «dopt 'nn aggres^fiVe system, 
not agaiimt the Episcopal charch as such, but 
•gainst the1?hurch of England as a state creation 
«— a thing which the hiw had called Into being, 
iftnd which the taw might therefore extinguish. It 
was felt that an aggressire moyement was called 
^br against this, as the most enormous and crying 
•evil of the day — an evil, not simply in reference 
-to religion, but also in relation to social life, and 
the general interest of the commonwealth. They 
determined therefore to give the . society a title 
which could easily be understood, and which should 
-designate its one object. Prom the first, they an«- 
ticipated bard work, and much oblpquy. They 
knew, from the history of past movements, what 
the early stages of all were ; and they did not 
-anticipate that, in a movement antagonistic to great 
•interests, combining together large and influential 
classes — classes hitherto ruling to a great extent 
>lhe destinies of our country, and still imprinting 
their character upon its laws — they did not imag- 
ine that such a movement was to be carried through 
its ««rly, least popular, and least attractive stages, 
without drawing upon them much obloquy. They 
'were prepared to meet with open and avowed op- 
-ponents. They were aware that, in the nature of 
things, there must be hundreds and thonsands of 
men who were as honestly attached to the State 
iCSiUTch aelhey (the Dissenters) were opposed to it, 
'Who fully believed that it had the sanction of God's 
Holy Book, and was calculated to work great good. 
They knew nothing of that party which refused to 
'give to the opposition of men in all other respects 
honorable, the same credit for sincerity which they 
claimed — (great cheering). And let those who 
Twould misrepresent the proceedings of the ass^ocia- 
tioa bear witness to the fact, that they gave, in 



•tftdman^s ^f mstanedfi, ^80' fyr as integrity atidiear- 
nestness were concerned, the si^m credit wbkh 
thej tbenvsettes claimed ^^(applause ). They would 
endea/iror te avoid misreppesenting others; and all 
ihey aslDed was, that others should be careful to 
avoid misrepresenting them — (cheers). When he 
remembered that they were in Manchester now, 
and that this was the ^rst meeting Ihey had held 
m the town, he confessed that he was dieeved. 
There was something exhilarating in such a spec- 
tacle, 'ctfter olfher scenes — (•cheers). Having re- 
turned thanks on behalf of the Executive Commit- 
tee, he said that the resolution would cause them to 
^commit themselves more earnestly, if possible, to 
the course in which they were engaged. They 
should labor,'6od willing, till the work was iMTOught 
to such a stage that others might take their posts 
-and carry it on. Whatever personal sacrifices or 
-toil mi^ht be incurred, his colleagues would freely 
bear it, until theyVere relieved by men whom Ihey 
-would heartily, welcome to their ranks — (great 
and prolonged applause). 

The Rev. Mr. Morris moved the next resolution. 
He alluded to the declaration of opinion made in 
that room by Lord Lincoln, in favor df the endow- 
•*ment of the Roman GathoRc clergy, as an additional 
inducement for strong exertion at thi? period, to 
manifest their hostility to, and determination to 
abolish, all connection between the state and re- 
ligion. They stood at the end of one great contest, 
the recollection of which ought to animate them ; 
and in the present struggle they must bear in mind 
that they had the sympathy of some of those men 
who had been engaged in the now successful con- 
test alluded to — nay, if possible, a more intense 
sympathy than they had manifested in the pa^* 
contest — (cheers). 
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Edwaid Miall; Esq., editor of the Nwietn^brmbsi, 
seconded the motion. 

Mr. Brooks said a few words in support of the 
resolution, which was carried by acclamation. 

The Rev. Dr. Nolan moved the fourth resolation, 
which was seconded by Ifr. T. Falvey. 

Mr. Prentice having been called on, briefly ad- 
dressed the meeting. He begged to move a vote of 
thanks to the deputation for coming among them ; 
and for himself and the meeting, he begged also to 
thank them for the instruction their able addresses 
had aff(Hrded them — » (applause). He was sure 
they all felt grateful to these gentlemen, who would 
be assured by their presence on that occasion that 
the Dissenters of Manchester were all right. 

Mr» William Burd, jun., seconded the motion. 
The deputation well deserved this expression of 
their feelings towards them in the laborious work 
in which they were engaged, especially when pros- 
ecuting it in parts of the country which might 
present less promising aspects and less encourage- 
ment — (applause). 

The motion having been passed by acclamation, 

Mr. Miall returned thanks on behalf of himself 
and Dr. Price. 

Thanks were voted to the Chairman, and the 
meeting separated at a late hour. 
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tmiTARlANISM AND TRINITARUNISM AS THET 
WERE AND AS THEY ARE. 

That Abraham and his descendantp, and that 
Jesus Christ and his di8ci{des, paid divine adoratioA 
to th€ one living and true God, in distinction feom 
the woiship of many gods by the Oentiles, is plainly 
-tSHight in the Holy Scriptures ; nor can it be disput* 
ed by any one who is acquainted with the history 
of the world. But it must further be admitted, that 
the Christian Church, in the course of a few hundi^ 
years after its introduction, became gradimliy corr 
rapted, until Romish superstition became the, pr&va- 
lent form of the Christian faith on the continent of 
Surope and in the United Kingdom of Gceat Britain 
and Iceland. When this superstition had reached 
its height^ and hacT enslaved the minds of the people 
by selling indulgences, denying the right of private 
^udgcnent, and refusing the use of the Scriptures to 
the laity, the Protestant Reformation burst forth, 
three hundred years ago, maintaining the sufficiency 
of the Bible and the right of free inquiry in all mat- 
tons xd futh, worship, and feligions duty. These 
«ieat principles, however, wece so far from being 
carried out, that the reformers generally have, in a 
-great measnve, assimilated their views to the Church 
from which they profess to dissent. Several of 
them have made apologies and assigned certain 
reasons for this accommodation. That the first 
reformers, born and brought up in a dark age and 
in the bosom of the Romish Church, should have 
made but a few steps towards primitive truth, is not 
to be wondered at ; but, that their successors, en- 
■joymg. the blessings of religious liberty and the free 
iise^of the Berif^ures, should advocate the jnainla- 
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nance of haman creeds and human articles in the 
Churches, is much to be deplored. Such behavior 
is virtually a denial of the sufficiency of the Holy 
Scriptures and of the principles of the Reformation. 
To this very hour, the Roman Catholic, the Protes- 
ant Episcopalian, and the Calviuistic Presbyterian 
Churches support and enforce the use of hutnan 
creeds ; and their creeds are one and the same in the 
inculcation of the doctrines of original stn, the 
Trinity^ the two natures of Christy and of satis/ac- 
tion to Divine jtistice. These are the great and 
leading doctrines which John Calvin maintained 
when in the Church of Rome, and which bis 
followers profess at the present time. 

From this it is evident, that seceding from any 
one of these three Churches, and joining either of 
the remaining two, is but a slight change in as far 
as fundamental doctrines, so called, are concerned. 
Nor is the time long past, — onl/twenty-nine years, 
•--when an inhabitant of this country would have 
been adjudged guilty of felony^ and liable to suffer 
the pains of death, as in the case of felony, without 
benefit of clergy, for preaching or publishing that the 
Holy Ghost is not God, that Christ is not equal with 
the Father, or that Christ has not several natures. 
And the persecution and burning which took place 
under this and similar laws, have left a dark and 
broad stain on the memory of the Protestant Parlia- 
ments which enacted them, and on the memory of 
the Protestant people who took advantage of them, 
in the prosecution, imprisonment, and destruction of 
their fellow-men. The plainest reader may now 
perceive why it was that Unitarianism could make 
nothing more than silent progress until of late, and 
that Trinitarianism had prejudice, power, and 
popularity, all enlisted in its protection and propaga- 
tion. A change, however, has taken place, and the 
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establishmtat of religious freedom in these and other 
lands, has enabled the leaders of free and fearless 
inquiry to arrest the attention of many humbler but 
kindred spirits, and to proclaim their faith in the 
grand and prominent doctrine of the Jewish and 
Christian Scriptures, the doctrine of one God^ the 
Father. 

Within these fifty years, about two thousand Ave 
hundred Unitarian Christian congregations have 
been formed in the United States of America. In 
France, Germany, Transylvania, and Switzerland, 
the doctrine is making considerable progress, and 
saving numbers from that skepticism which has been 
often engendered by the dark dogmas of the Trini- 
tarian churches. 

Before the passing of the Dissenters' Chapels Bill, 
the Calvinistic Presbyterians of this country were 
wont to speak of the Unitarians of England as a 
mere handful of worthless beings, without influence, 
character or religion. But when it was planned by 
orthodox divines and speculative attorneys to evict 
them from the chapels which their forefathers had 
founded, and which they themselves had improved, 
it soon came to light that there were three hundred 
congregations, and that several of them were nume- 
rous, comprising withm them many members of 
wealth, distinction and piety. The same under-^ 
valuing of the Irish Unitarian Christians has been 
attempted by the Calvinistk Presbyterians, who, 
notwithstanding their puffs as to numbers, are but a, 
handful compared to the Roman Catholics. They 
are constantly boasting of their numbers and of the 
increase of their congregations, though it is quite 
evident that they are not increasing in proportion to 
the increase of their own population. They are so 
far from making proselytes from their fellow Trini- 
ttt'ians of the Episcopalian and Romaa Catholic. 
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OhnttlMfi thttt the bahmee in against Hkshi ; M& 
ttel th€fy httve lost niAiiy af their best meafbers by 
the Utiitsmtis is a plain jfnatfier of fact Httt they 
eveet a ifieeting-hcmse, and there they erect a meet* 
i^-'hottse, and what is the domeqoence) They 
ha^re by these erections miich weakened sereral of 
their own congregations, without doing any injury 
to those that ate Unitarian* To be sure a yottng 
minister may visit England or Sc^land in search of 
pecuniary aid, and carry with him a testimottrial 
containing an emimeration of the number of sc^uls 
be has saved from the fatal errors of Arianism and 
Soctniantsm, whereas he has only gathered round 
him a nunober of Trinitarians from neighboring 
churches, others who had no conneition with any 
Christian society, Several who had been disowned 
by Unitarians, and some who had acted in such 
a manner as to make them ashamed to enter a Uni-^ 
tarian place of worship where known. Tes, a man 
may have been baptized in his ehildbood by a Uni- 
tiffian minister ; he may, in the course of his educa^ 
tlon, have been sdtogether removed from the instruc- 
tion of that minister^ and yet, "attribute all his 
darkness and irreligion " to Unitarianism, of which 
he may die as ignorant as hq, was on the day of his 
6apfinn» All this may happen, and when Unitari- 
ans, in the spirit of charity, << attribute his irreligion'' 
to fnetOmt wtmdtringB^ Trinitarians mayendeavor to 
persuade the world that they have sated a soul fh>m 
hell, though maintaining by theit ereed that the 
number df the elect and reprobate is '* so definite 
that it oanndt be either iticreased or dinadhished." 
When $n^ik itafem&nti ars pnblished, tending to 
pe?rsuade the <;teduloi»s that cenain isontef^^ns havd 
taken )»lace, n^hing bat fespisct for nnfoittiiiate 
relatives saves the imagitery converts and their eon- 
fcssors ttom the exposure which a detafted aoeount 
of their conduct would justify. Perhaps Unitarians 
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manifesl a mistaken charity in this way, and tbua 
screen the '< irreligion " of persons who were never 
seated at 'the table of Christ with them, nor even 
oounted or coveted to be of their nnmber. How 
frequently has it happened, that iniflviduals who, 
oonsciourB thai their ^4rreligion" was known to 
Unitarians, woukl not dare to sit down at a commu- 
nion-table with them, but who, nevertheless, have 
recommended themselves to this or that Trinitarian 
minister, by introducing themselves as former mem- 
bers of some Unitarian coogr^ation. Did they 
produce a certificate of their membership? No« 
Did they ever pay any stipend ? No ; or perhaps 
their sitting was sold for arrears. Did the Unitarian 
minister ever baptize any of their children ? Yes, 
perhaps a first, without fee or reward ; and refused 
to baptiase a second, because no attention was paid 
to previous promises. 

It is aknost impossible, without violating Chris- 
tian charity, to expose the pretensions of many of 
the reputed orthodox Presbyterians as they merit. 
In this court, or before that bench of magistrates, 
we may witness one Calvinist swearing the directly 
opposite to another. In the New Testament we 
read of persons '' who creep into houses and lead 
captive silly women;'' and I could name several 
instances in which unsuspecting females have been 
flattered away from their places of public worship, 
where ^' dry morality and good works were taught,'' 
and the very Calvinists who sneered at these things 
bacsBie their seducers ! I 

The Rev. Dr. Brown, of Aghadowey, and late 
Moderator of the Irish Genend Assembly, in his 
<* Narrative of Proceedings and Negotiations for 
liSatablishing a Presbyterian College in Ireland," 
tpeaks of a brother minister who ^^ informed him 
thai he feared 4hey (the college committee) were 

Wt, MTo. s* so 
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only maiKBUvriDg, and not really in earnest about 
the erection of a Presbyterian college ; and, in time, 
he (the Doctor) discovered that his informant had 
formed a correct estimate of his brethren : " so I 
think there is a vast deal of manGBuvring amongst 
the Calvinistic Presbyterians; and I take leave to 
refer the readers of the Irish Unitarian Magazine 
to Doctor Brown's "Narrative," for the confirma- 
tion of my opinion. 

In addition to these things, I feel bound to state, 
that I am well acquainted with a Calvinistic Pres- 
byterian, who, mistaking a fellow-traveller of Uni- 
tarian sentiments for one of his own communion, 
informed him that the attendance in a Unitarian 
meeting-house which he named, and which is near 
to his own residence, was seldom more than thirty, 
though it is seldom less than three hundred, and 
occasionally five. Oh sacramental occasions the 
communicants are generally from three hundred to 
three hundred and twenty. 

Most of your readers have heard more or less 
about the supposed extinction of the ancient congre- 
gation of Templepatrick : but how gratifying it is 
to know that their meeting-house is in excellent or- 
der ; that their respected pastor has completed the 
fiftieth year of his ministry, calculating from the 
date of his call ; that public worship is well attend* 
ed ; and that, tkirty'five young communicants came 
forward to the Lord's supper on a recent occasion. 
Let Unitarianism be plainly and directly taught, 
and many will be emancipated from confusion of 
mind, and not a few from the doubts which gloomy 
and contradictory doctrines have often originated. 
Christ, by his words and by his worship, gaVe plain 
and positive evidence of his Unitarianism ; and all 
who " look unto him as the author and fijUsher ot 
'^eit faithf^^ are bound to follow hii example. 

AJ^ OLD imitAftXAir. 
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THE CREED OF UNITARIANS. 

[Fconitb* London Inqoirer, No. 936.] 
TO THE EDITOR OF TBE INQUIRER. 

Sir, — Why have not the Unitarians a creed? 
Surely they have a certain settled belief upon some 
points. It may be short and vague, as compared 
with the creed of other churches ; but still there is 
some ground which they must take, as distinguish* 
ing them from other sects; or why separate and 
secede ? 

To be without a creed, is to lay yourself open to 
the charge of wishing to entice, under unfixed and 
andetermined ideas, all sorts of men to take seats in 
your chapels, and contribute (that chief point in 
Dissent) to the minister's salary, and the current ex- 
penses of the chapel. 

I suppose that all who go to yoxxx chapels may be 
agreed upon one point, — namely, the Unity of God. 
•Is this enough ? is this a sufficient bond of union ? 
I think not ; for, if so, where is the difference be* 
tweeu Unitarians and Deists. And yet many Uni* 
tarians would be offended if they were called Deists. 

The characteristics of Unitarianism must, then, 
lie in something else. What is this something? 
This I want fixed and determined, and written in a 
creed. Is it belief in the Scriptures? Then the 
question is, in all or in parts of the Scriptures ? Do 
we take the first and second chapters of Matthew, 
which have been questioned by Priestley and Bel- 
sham ? Either, as a body of sectaries, we do or 
we do not. I think it is but fair to controversialists 
of the orthodox school to state this fairly and 
openly, for they otherwise do not know where to 
meet us ; for one Unitarian may be prepared to ad- 
mit these two chapters, and another may not* Ande 
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in the field of discussion, the orthodox cannot tell 
which is the recognised belief of the sect. He feels 
he is fighting with a Parthian. 

I suspect there are two well-defined systems of 
opinion among the Unitarians, — those who take 
their belief as their fathers banded it to them, — 
and those who bare given their adhesion to the bold 
hypotheses of Strauss and Hennell, Evanson and 
Middleton. I beliere the laying down, in writing, 
a creed acceptable to the first, would cause the in* 
atant secession of the latter. This secession had 
better take place. Let us not comfort ourselves 
with the belief that there is peace, when there is 
no peace. To take the adhesion of these latter by 
means of a vague, unwritten understanding, is a 
mere wilful shutting of the eyes to differences which 
really exist* J. H» 

[The Unitarians have no creed, because they ac- 
count no man answerable to a fellow^man for his 
opinions* They know of ne authority by which a 
erecd can be enfcm^ed; each judges for himself 
what is true and what is essential, and acts aocords- 
ing to his own judgment and conscience in respect 
to the steps he takes for making known his opinions, 
and inviting attention to them. Every one, how- 
ever, who takes upon himself or willingly accepts 
the name of Unitarian, or joins any avowedly Uni- 
tarian association, does, to a certain extent, profess 
a creed. Unitarian is used in opposition to TVtm- 
itman^ and* expresses belief in the strict personal 
unity of God, as opposed to the mysterious doctrine 
of three persons in the unity of the Deity. This 
carries along with it, of course, belief in the paternal 
character and unpurchased mercy of God, and denial 
of the doctrines of Original Sin and the total De^ 
pravity of the Human ^ace* On other matten^ 
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Unitarians could not wdl bare a creed, cTen if they 
did not dislike one for fear of its imposition, be- 
cause they differ much amongst themselves ; and 
they see no good to arise from insisting on non-essen* 
tials, so as to break a nnion founded on important 
agreement. Every one understands that, by the 
term Unitarians, Christians are meant ; and that 
mere Theists, though holding the same views with 
them in many important particulars, are a different 
class. We do not pretend to be responsible for the 
opinions of all who listen to our services. It is 
well known to all that we employ no test, and that, 
if they like to come among us, they receive a ready 
welcome ; but ours are Christian services, and those 
who deny this do so either because they allow the 
name Christian only to their own views of the Gos- 
pel, or because they dare to propagate calumnious 
reports. The ({uestion respecting the genuineness 
of the accounts of the miraculous conception is in- 
teresting to the critical inquirer, but not of the least 
doctrinal importance. Unitarians differ in judgment 
upon it, and there is no reason whatever why they 
should be called to make a profession. Orthodox 
opponents must be content to take us as free, inde« 
pendent individuals, none of whom will be respon* 
sible for what others think and say. On what au« 
thority does our correspondent class Evanson or 
Middleton with Strauss and Henneil ? There would 
be abundance of disagreement about creeds among 
those who are far enough removed in opinion from 
these latter gentlemen ; and if some few who think 
with them are amongst us, how will the search after 
truth be aided by expelling them ? There is peace 
always in unfettered freedom of inquiry, and the 
acknowledgment of |-esponsibility to God alone. 
No peace is ever obtained by attempts at creed-mak- 
ing ; nor will such attempts, we imagine, ever meet 
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They are, and will cenaip, iio»-aabacrib«rar The 
ramark, that it is a ettmt poim; in IMiMBiit li^ oblaia 
Gdcitrihaliona to the miaister's aalBry, is as mjucb 
mistaken in faet as it is ungeaeroiis in feeling. It 
is noicriottslf the more eonunon fault of officials io 
Dissenting chapele to be a&aid te ask new comers 
to contribute, as in justice und reason they oaght 
to do, for fear of frightening them away from the 
place, being chiefly anxious to have them asheaiera } 
and how Dissenting ministers are paid, as compstfed 
with the edudatioii they are expected to possess, and 
the statimi they are ui^erstood to occupyi need not 
be enlarged upon.— Bn.] 
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THOMAS CLAaKSON. 

4 

Wk find a letter from lfrs« C9arkaon in the AnHh 
Slavery Reporter^ which, with the introduction by 
the editor, we think it right to copy. The stale-* 
ment respecting Mr. Olarkson's views- is strangely 
at variance with the apparent intention of the last 
paper, written by this veiwrable man, and which is 
before our readers. The subject, however, may 
probably receive some further elucidation. 

" The following tetter from the widow of the 
late President of the British and Foreign Anti- 
Slavery Society will be read with deep interest by 
the friends of the anti-slavery cause on both sides 
of the Atlantic ; and be deemed a sufficient refuta- 
tion of the plea set up by certain parties, that they 
are now to be regarded as the representatives of that 
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cruly gfttt man. The letter frbm ilbnL Oi^A^ati is 
the offieial aeknowiedgment of the mmute of Cfa4 
Anti-Slavery Committee, releting to the lamented 
decease of her husband, which was inserted in the 
last Reporter : -^ 

" Playford Hall, December 24lb, 1B46. 

'* Dear Sir, — I beg you will assure the Chair- 
man atid members of the Committee of the British 
and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society, that I am duly 
sensible of their kindness in making a special eom^ 
munication of the resolutions recording their esti^ 
mation of my deceased husband's character, ad- 
dressed, as that resolution is, to the wide commun- 
ity of the friends of mankind. 

" I rejoice that it is in my power to bear testi- 
mony to the perfect truth of the statement of the 
Committee, < that, to the latest period of my hus- 
band's existence, the Committee enjoyed his fuTll 
confidence, and that the measures which they have 
pursued in promoting the great objects of their As- 
sociation, were in entire accordance with his mature 
judgment.' At the same time, the character of his 
mind, equally hopeful and charitable, led him to 
put the fairest construction on the acts of all the 
friends of the African race ; and he was more in- 
clined to consider all acts which proceeded flrom 
other bodies, as varied means for the attainment of 
the common end, than critically to examine whether 
such other proceedings and acts were in perfect 
harmony with those which emanated from the 
Society of which he was the President. And I am 
sure that he would have at once repudiated and 
disclaimed participation in any act which appeared 
to him capable of being considered directly or by 
implication, opposed to or at variance with the 
British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society. 
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^ I feel the worth of the sympathy which yoa 
have expressed to me in the name of the Commit- 
tee, and beg you to thank them for it. 

" I remain yours, very sincerely, 

(SifMd) CATHAEINB CI«ABK801f. 

•« To John Scoble, Eiq." 

, It must be a subject of great regret to all genuine 
friends of human improvement to see the opponents 
of slavery divided into parties, and not only unable 
to act together, but even reproaching one another* 
la not this an evil which may be remedied ? 
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"LET'S MAKE IT UP." 

Hon BLT words may we deem them,— ^ the season has fiown 
When we heard them from others, or made them oar own ; 
Yet, would that their spirit of sweetness and truth 
Could come to our ears as it came in our youth : 
Oh 1 would that we uttered as freely as then, 
" Let us make it up^ brother, smile kindly again. 
'* Let's make it up.*' 

Lei us make it up, brother ; oh, when we were young 
No pride stayed the words ere they fell from the tongue ; 
No storms of dissension, no passions that strove. 
Could banish forever the peace-making dove, 
If 't was frighted awhile from its haven of rest, 
It returned at the sounds that could please it the best, — 
** Let *s make it up" 

Let u$ make it up, brother ; oh, let us forget 
How it is that so coldly of late we have met; 
Where the fault may be resting, we'll stay not to tell— ^ 
Its curse on the spirits of both of us fell. 
So take my hand firmly, and grasp as of yore. 
Let heart whisper to heart as they whispered before, — 
" Lei *s make it up.'* 

OHARLOTTB TOUNO. 
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KING CHARLES THE MARTYR.* 

A FORM is imposed upou the nation for both 
morning and evening prayer, in which confession i0 
made <<on behalf of all the land" of our bloods- 
guiltiness, and supplications are offered up that the 
judgments of Heaven may not fall upon us and our 
posterity, in revenge of this sin of our fathers. The 
service of the day is therefore a national religious 
act ; and those that think, as I do, that the uses of 
religion are perverted by this annual solemnity, are 
bound to remonstrate against it, candidly, indeed, 
but explicitly and boldly. No blame rests upon the 
worshippers in I he Established Church; they have 
no choice in the matter ; multitudes of them aipe as 
nueh scandalized as any others can be at the ua*- 
reasonable and uncharitable service. In adverting 
:to it, I have not in view the reputaciou or interest 
of any religious sect, much less of any political par* 
ty> but simply, the great and united cause of justice^ 
truth and freedom. The epithets which the Lituf*- 
gy affixes to the name of Kipg Charles I. — strange 
epithets to be pronounced before Almighty God ift 
.the House of Prayer!— * and the secret parallel 
which is drawn between him and our Saviour in 
their sufferings and death, a parallel which no conb* 
mon words would serve to characterize justly, may 
be passed by ; but the vital interests of the country 
demand that we should not canonize as a '* blessed 
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mnsttyTf" a prinee who fell in the attempt to estab* 
lish arbitrary power and to subdue men's con* 
sciences to a thraldom, equal in its grievonsness and 
ignominy to that of Rome in the proudest day of 
the Inquisition, or give up to reviliugs and maledic- 
tions the names of our forefathers who stood up, at 
the call of both patriotism and religion, '4n liberty's 
defence," — who devoted to the well-being of their 
posterity their treasure and their blood, — and to 
whose wisdom, constancy and valor we owe the 
high reputation of Elngland amongst the nations, 
and the unspeakable blessings which have been 
ever since growing up from their labors, blessings 
both civil and religious. They had their faults ; 
the opposite party were not without their virtues ; 
as far as we are just and wise, we shall approve 
only what was right and good on either side ; but, 
impartial History has already, 1 apprehend, decided 
an favor of our Hampden, Pyin, Milton and Sydney, 
and the present language and forms of our national 
institutions are, in a great measure, in unison with 
their designs, wishes and prayers for their beloved 
country. Let me not be understood to express 
complacency in the shedding of human blood, 
whether by the sword or on the scaffold. I deplore 
the necessity, real or supposed, of this last of human 
ills. I say only, in answer to the appeal that our 
fathers on both sides of the contest have made to us 
their posterity, that Time has recorded his judg- 
ment in favor of the advocates of freedom, and that 
it is fighting against Time and against the sense and 
feeling, the knowledge and spirit of the age, to keep 
up holy days and religious forms, fasts and festivals, 
which were meant in the first instance as a triumph 
over those that were thought to be for ever fallen, 
and which were further calculated and framed to 
consecrate tyranny and to bow down the under- 



Standings of the people, by means of the yoke pat 
upon their consciences, to the unrighteous .and de- 
grading doctrines of passive obedience and non- 
resistance, — doctrines which the history of Europe 
shows to be not only destructive of the best interests 
of the people, but also fatal in the end even to the 
just power of their rulers. — Sermons on various 
SubjedSj ehiefiy Practical^ ly Robert Aspland, pp. 
42 - 46. 



DOUBT. 

• 

Most remote was Jesus, who no less mildly than 
ceaselessly bore with the ignorance, distrust, open 
disbelief and denial of his immediate followers, from 
blaming that uncertainty of mind which a faithful 
use of the means of information had not removedy 
and which, in its inevitable consequences of pain 
and weakness, was attended by severe penalties. 
As little would Paul approve of the use which is 
often ignorantly made of the words, '* He that doubts 
is damned," so as to alarm the timid inquirer, make 
the bold hesitate, and throw around a certain set of 
opinions, '* framed by art and man's device " many 
centuries ago, and in ages of mental tyranny and 
darkness, the awful and terrific sanctions of endless 
burnings or immortal bliss. After such a manner 
Paul had not learned Christ ; and the entire chapter 
whence these words are taken (Rom. xiv.), shows 
that the meaning ordinarily put upon them is a per* 
version. — • Dtciionary of the BibUj art. Dmbt. 
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THE DYING FLOWER. 

Tas gale sweeps by — the drooping flower 

Serenely bows its graceful head^ 
Resigned that, in a brighter hoar, 

Its fragrance o'er the path was shed. 

The glowing morn, in fresh array 
Attired its charms, its beauty blest ; 

And the last smile of closing day 
Lingered upon its gentle breast. 

The sparkling waters at its side 

Nourished the opening buds with care^ 

Exalting that the crystal tide 
Gave back their soAest blushes there. 

The star of eve» with tranquil beam. 

From her lone vigil in the sky, 
The things of earth, perchance, might deem 

Look'd half as fair as those on high. 

But autumn comes — the gale sweeps by — 
The stricken flower is prostrate laid ; 

And the wild winds, with passing sigh, 
Lament its fate through bower and shade. 

Its scattered leaves and blighted form 
** To dust return ; " but in that hour 

A voice is heard amidst the storm, 

•* The hand which strikes revives the flower ! ** 

And see ! above the ten^st's gloom, 
The bow of promise bending ! 
; And, o^er the darkness of the tomb. 
The radiant arch extending ! 

Ipnrich, I>6c. 1S46. M. B. 
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[From the Inqairer, No. 243.— London, 1847.] 

STATE OF RELIGION IN GERMANY. 

In accordance with what I proposed at the close 
of my last letter, I shall now proceed to state, as 
briefly, as possible, the main features of the two 
Creeds of Breslau and Schneidemiihl, upon which 
the two sections, into which the infant German 
Catholic Charch has been unfortunately split, are 
respectively based. The difference between these 
two Confessions of Faith is, that the one was origi- 
nally based upon the Nicene, and the other upon 
the Apostles' Creed. Not that these creeds have 
been adopted word for word ; far from it ; the Nicene 
has been modified by the compilers of the Schnei- 
demQhl Confession of Faith, although without pre- 
judice to any of the doctrines therein enunciated — 
while the Apostles' Creed has, as I observed when 
narrating the formation of the Breslau congregation, 
undergone much more important modifications, 
has been made, indeed, a new Creed, more in accor- 
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dance with the Rationalistic or sceptical spirit of 
German society. 

The Schneidemuhl Confession of Faith is based 
upon the Nicene Creed ; adopts, with little varia- 
tion, all its main doctrines ; acknowledges the di- 
vinity of Christ and his miraculous conception, the 
personality of the Holy Ghost, and his equal claims 
to worship and adoration with the Father and Son, 
&c. It rejects all tradition, and acknowledges the 
Holy Scriptures as the only sure fountain of 
Christian faith. It receives seven sacraments, as 
instituted by Christ ; namely. Baptism, Confirma- 
tion, the Lord's Supper, Penitence, Ordination, Mar- 
riage, and Extreme Unction ; and asserts that, in all 
these sacraments, there is a communication of grace. 
It is affirmed that the memory of the bloody sacri- 
ficial death of Christ upon the cross, which is cele- 
brated in the Mass, may be profitable both to the 
living and the dead ; and that, in the most holy 
sacrament of the Lord's Supper, the body and blood 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, with his soul and God- 
head, are truly, really and actually present; and 
that, by faith, the whole substance of the wine is 
changed into his blood, and the whole substance of 
the bread into his body. The power of the priests 
to forgive sins is denied ; the supremacy of the 
Pope is rejected, as also the prohibition of mixed 
marriages ; the withholding of the cup from the 
laity in the administration of the Lord's Supper ; 
the use of the Latin language in the celebration of 
the Mass ; the invocation of saints ; and the wor- 
ship of relics. Finally, the Romish doctrine of 
Purgatory is rejected. But our Father's house has 
many mansions; and, for those who here upon 
earth have not made themselves worthy to be ad- 
mitted into the immediate presence of God, a pro- 
gressive advancement and purification of the soul is 
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recognized ; while, as a corollary to this doctrine, 
the prayers of the living for the dead, but not of 
the dead for the living, are admitted to be of 
efficacy. 

The Brestau Confession of Faith rejects all the 
distinguishing doctrines of Popery, without qualifi- 
cation ; acknowledges the Bible as the only source 
of Christian faith ; maintains, in the broadest terms, 
the most unrestrained right of free inquiry and pri- 
vate judgment; while, in place of the Apostles' 
Creed, the following short and simple articles of 
Belief, from which, as the reader will observe, all 
allusions to any points of a miraculous or strictly 
supernatural character, are carefully excluded, is 
adopted : — 

'^ I believe in God the Father, who, through his 
Almighty word, has created ihe world, and rules it 
in wisdom, justice, and love. 

" I believe in Jesus Christ, our Saviour, who, by 
his doctrines, his life, and his death, has delivered 
us from the slavery of sin. 

" I believe in the working of the Holy Spirit 
upon earth. 

'' I believe in a universal Christian Church, the 
communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, and an 
eternal life. Amen." 

Only two sacraments are admitted — Baptism and 
the Lord's Supper. In respect to the first, the 
practice of infant baptism, and the rite of confirma- 
tion, are retained. The Lord's Supper is to be 
administered to the laity in both forms, and this 
sacrament is defined as a memorial feast of the 
sufferings and death of Christ. Marriage is recog- 
nized as a sacred institution, ordained by God ; but 
all the conditions and restrictions relating to the 
marriage contract are, in opposition to the preposte- 
rous claims of the Romish clergy, declared to fall 
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within the province of the ciril power alone. la 
like manner, only those Church holidays are retain* 
ed which are recognized by the State. All fees 
for the performance of the different religious rites, 
marriages, buriads, christenings, &c., are abolished. 
The Church government is placed in the hands of 
the congregation, from which all power emanates. 
The clergyman is chosen by the members; the 
right of voting is universal, and the congr^ation is 
represented by the clergyman and a certain number 
of elders, to be chosen annually. 

The Leipsic Committee appear to have issued 
their circular summons for a General Council to 
fifteen congregations, exclusive of those of Breslau 
and Schneidemiihl. Of these fifteen, twelve may 
be classed with the Breslau, and three with the 
Schneidemiihl Creed. Eleven of these fifteen ac- 
cepted the invitation, and sent deputies to the 
Council, while two, of whose existence the Leipsic 
Committee had not been cognisant, and who bad, 
therefore, received no invitation, nevertheless sent 
deputies ; so that, in all, there were thirteen con- 
gregations, exclusive of those of Breslau and Schnei- 
demiihl, represented in Ihe Council. Of these thir- 
teen, eight may be placed in the former, and three 
in the latter class, while two are doubtful, but 
believed to belong to the Breslau division. Of the 
fifteen congregations which I have placed in this 
latter category, the Confessions of Faith of two are 
little more than negative. Two, again, adopted the 
Apostles' Creed, without alteration, and the remain- 
ing eight adopted all the articles of the Breslau Creed, 
either word for word, or with only few and unim- 
portant modifications. Those additions aiKl altera- 
tions which were made by the Dresden congrega- 
tion, were the most numerous and the iQost impor- 
tant ; but as all these were afterwards embodied in 
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the Leipsie resolutions, and will therefore, in their 
place, receive a more particular notice, I shall not 
dwell upon them here. 

The discrepancies between the original Schnei- 
demiihl Creed, and those of the congregations which 
I have classed with it, were, although unessential, 
more numerous, and of greater importance ; and I 
will, therefore, briefly notice a few of the most 
material. The Berlin differs from the Schneide- 
muhl Creed in the following respects : — 1. The 
latter declares the Scriptures to be the only source 
of Christian Faith, while the former concedes a 
certain authority to tradition, but only whe^i this 
latter source of Christian truth is supplemental to the 
Bible, or at least in perfect accordance with it. 2. 
The Berlin Creed rejects, in express and emphatic 
terms, the doctrine of Transubstantiation, but, at 
the same time, affirms that the communicant re* 
ceives the bread and wine in the real spiritual 
presence of the Saviour. 3. While the Schneide- 
mahl Creed acknowledges seven, the Berlin receives 
only two sacraments; viz.. Baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper; but recognizes the remaining five sacra- 
ments of the Romish Church, as pious usages, 
sanctified by tradition. 4. The Schneidemiihl 
Creed rejects, without modification, the celibacy of 
the clergy, pilgrimages and indulgences, the invoca- 
tion of saints, the priest's power of imparting abso- 
lution, and the practice of confession ; while the 
Berlin Creed, on the contrary, rejects, indeed, all 
these doctrines and practices, but all of them with 
more or less of reservation, and with qualifying 
terms, more or less strong. Lastly, the Schneide- 
mijhl Creed is silent respecting the constitution of 
the Church, and the powers of the congregaticm ; 
while the Berlin Creed contains a series of articles 

31* 
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upon these questions, ess^ilially the same as thoae 
embodied in the Areslau Confession of Faith. 

In like manner, the Confession of Faith of the 
Elberfeld congregation, the next in importance of 
those which have adopted the Schneidemiihl Greed, 
admits the authority of tradition, so far as it is sup- 
plemental to, or does not contradict. Scripture. 
Only two sacraments. Baptism, and the Lord's 
Supper, are received as instituted by Christ ; but 
the other five sacraments of the Romish Church 
are acknowledged to impart grace, and to be rites 
which the Church has ordained in the spirit of 
Christ ; white, with respect to the transformation 
of the elements at the Lord's Supper, the article of 
the Schneidemiihl Creed is adopted, word for word. 
The principle of progressive advancement in the 
comprehension of Christian truth is recognized in 
the following paragraph : — '* We subject this Greed 
to a further development, to be based upon deeper 
inquiry into the Scriptures, through the co-opera- 
lion of the Holy Spirit." This Creed contains no 
articles referring to the constitution of the Church ; 
but the Articles of Faith are declared to be subject 
to the final decision of a Greneral Council, by which 
the modifications which may be deemed necessary 
are to be made, and additional articles, if deemed 
requisite, framed. 

From the above statement, it will be seen that, 
in respect both to the negative and positive articles 
of faith, there existed very considerable difierences 
between the scattered congregations of the New 
Church. Schneidemiihl, Berlin, Elberfeld and Hil- 
desheim went more timidly to work in their renun- 
ciation of properly Romish doctrines, and, in many 
instances, either wholly retained these doctrines, or 
modified their rejection of them by various reserva-- 
tions and qualifications. The Breslau. congregation 
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and those of the same category, rejected aU theae 
distinguishing doctrines of the Romish Church, 
without distinction, and with an absence of all 
qualifying phrases ; and we find in their creeds no 
clinging, as in some of the others, to every scrap of 
Romish doctrine, which by any possibility could be 
retained. Not only do the congregations which 
gave in their adherence to the Schneidemiihl Creed 
differ among each other as to the number of the sacrfr* 
Bients instituted by Christ himself; some acknow* 
lodging seven, and others only two ; but as a class, 
they differ more or less from the Breslau section of 
the Church in the different views which they a{>» 
pear to entertain of the nature and meaning of a 
sacrament. The former congregations incline much 
more nearly to the Romish idea, and seem to 
conceive of some mysterious virtue resident in these 
rites, and to regard them as essential to salvation ; 
the views of the latter, on the contrary, are simple 
and rational, and they regard the Lord's Supper, for 
example, simply as a memorial meal of the death of 
Christ, and *an emblem of the brotherhood which 
exbts among all Christians. But however impor* 
tant these differences may at first sight appear, it is 
certain that they alone would never have caused 
disunion, or given rise to serious dissension in the 
Church. That principle adopted by the Leipsic 
council, by which a distinction is made between the 
Church and the individual congregations, and the 
latter are allowed perfect liberty to draw up addi* 
tional or supplementary articles, thus giving to the 
original creed such interpretations and explanations 
as are agreeable to their views, would have effectu*? 
ally obviated all danger ei dissension and disunion 
upon these points, since all parties were agreed in 
regarding them as by no means belonging to the 
essential doctrines of Christianity. It was ixaax the 
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positive articles of faith alone, from the ipiestion 
relating to the person of Christ and the inode in 
which his mission and death operate for the re- 
demption of the world, that disunion was to be 
feared, and after experience has unfortunately con- 
firmed to a certain extent these apprehensions. 

To unite these two opposing elements^ in the 
Church, to reduce all these conflicting articles into 
one common creed, was the task which now de- 
volved upon the council at Leipsic. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that the eyes of all Germany were 
fixed upon their deliberations. The resolutions 
adopted at this council would not only decide the 
position which the new Church was to occupy, but 
must besides exercise a great influence over the 
course of religious devdopment in Germany. In 
this infant community, those two conflicting princi- 
ples had already showed themselves, which for 
years had been struggling together in the bosom of 
the Protestant Church, and the result of these de- 
liberations must inevitably greatly strengthen the 
one, and give a '^ heavy blow and great discourage- 
ment " to the other of these two contending parties. 
The contest which was now to be decided at Leip* 
sic was a contest between progress and stagnation, 
between freedom of thought and belief and the sla- 
very of creeds, between practical and dogmatic 
Christianity. The object of the one party was to 
base the church upon a dogma, to obtain the incor- 
poration and special recognition of their favorite 
doctrines in the creed of the New Church, while 
the aim of the other section was to pass over in 
silence all disputed points of speculative theology, 
to form their confession of faith upon the broadest 
basis, upon points upon which all Christians are 
agreed, leaving to the separate congregations the 
liberty of adding to these general articles such spe- 
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cial provisioDS as they might deem expedienl^ 
always provided that the latter were not inconsist- 
ent with the fundamental principles embodied in 
the general creed. The question to be decided 
"was, Can the Orthodox and the Rationalist unite 
cordially together upon the basis of the great practi- 
cal truths of Christianity ? Can Orthodox doctrines 
and Rationalistic views exist peaceably side by side 
iu the bosom of the same church ? And the answer 
to these questions obviously depended upon the 
relative importance attached by the former of these 
parties to dogmas and to practice. Before this union 
could take place, it was, above all things, necessary 
that those holding orthodox views as to the person 
of Christy and the mode of operation of his death 
and sufferings, should lay aside all narrow feeling, 
should cordially acknowledge their opponents to be 
fellow Christians, and while adhering to their own 
favorite doctrines, should not confine themselves 
within these narrow limits, but, recognizing their 
essential subordinaticMi to the great practical pre- 
cepts of the Gospel, should not refuse the right 
hand of Christian fellowship, or deny the Christian 
name to those who rejected them. It was evident 
that the only course by which this union could be 
effected was, to pass over in silence all those specu- 
lative theological questions which have divided the 
Christian Church for ages, since to base the Church 
upon a dogma, upon any particular views, whether 
Unitarian or Trinitarian, as to the person of Christ 
and the means of salvation, would have been equi- 
valent to a direct exclusion of the one or the other 
of these two parties from the communion of the 
Church. 

The summons to a general council at Leipsic 
was promptly accepted by the majority of those 
coDgregationa to which it was addressed. The 
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greater number immediately proceeded to elect 
deputies, while others declared beforehand their 
readiness to abide by the resolution which the 
council might form. Both Ronge and Czerski, 
however, were averse to holding a general council 
at such an early period in the history of the 
Church; they thought that more time should be 
allowed for the spread of the movement, for the 
formation of other congregations, as well as to give 
opportunities to the lower Catholic clergy to give in 
their adhesion to the infant community, and both 
suggested the expediency of postponing the propos- 
ed synod at least until Whitsuntide. But these 
suggestions came too late ; the day appointed for 
the opening of the council was at hand, and many 
of the deputies were already upon their way to 
Leipsic. To postpone the synod was, therefore, imr 
possible, and the Leipsic committee, however desir- 
ous they naturally were to meet the wishes of the 
two founders of the Church, were obliged to adhere 
to the day originally fixed upon. Neither Ronge 
nor Czerski were present at the first three sittings of 
the council. The latter arrived at Lieipsic on the 
third day after the opening of the deliberations, and 
took part in the discussions of the fourth meeting, 
when the debate upon the articles of faith, which 
had been expressly postponed to give him and 
Ronge an opportunity of being present, was pro- 
ceeded with. Ronge did not arrive at Leipsic till 
the fourth day, and only attended the fifth and last 
meeting of the council. ^ 

The number of congregations which sent deputies 
to this council was, as I have before observed, in all 
fifteen. The total number of deputies was thirty ; 
but, at the first three sittings, the number present 
never exceeded twenty, and even at the delibera- 
tions of the fourth and most important meeting of 
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all, only twenty^four attended. At the fifth meet- 
ing, the number was increased, by the arrival of 
Ronge and other deputies, to twenty-eight. The 
number of deputies for each congregation varied 
from five to one, about half contenting themselves 
with a single representative. 

The Breslau articles of iaith, as modified by the 
Dresden congregation, were adopted as the basis of 
the deliberations of the council. The different ar- 
ticles are arranged under four heads, of which the 
first relates to the articles of belief, and the three 
last to the constitution and discipline of the Church. 
These three last sections formed the subject of the 
deliberations of the three first meetings, and the 
Dresden articles were adopted almost word for 
word, and with only a few unimportant modifica* 
lions. From the unanimity which prevailed upon 
these points, but little occurred worthy of special 
notice, and, as 1 propose at a future period to give a 
summary of the creed and statutes framed by the 
council, I shall pass hastily over the proceedings of 
these first three sittings, in order to sketch more 
fully the discussion of the fourth and most impor* 
tant meeting. 

Coming from the most various districts, from 
Schneidemuhl in the East, to Elberfeld in the 
West, the greater number of the deputies were neces- 
sarily personally unknown to each other. A private 
preliminary meeting of all those who had already 
arrived at Leipsic, was therefore held, on the even- 
ing of the 22d, to give them an opportunity oi be- 
coming personally acquainted with each other, of 
discussing the prospects of their church, and the 
state of feeling and opinion in their respective con- 
gregations. The same deep sense of the importance 
of their mission, the same spirit of charity and for^ 
bearanee which marked the whole of the subse- 
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quent deliberations, manifested itself on this occa- 
sion, and the company separated with the unani* 
mously expressed wish that their last meeting 
might pass off as peaceably, as harmoniously and 
as cordially as the first. 
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ORIGINAL LETTER FROM THE LATE DR. PARR. 

Sir, — When Mr. Williams was preparing his Life 
of Mr. Belsham, I was requested to look through the 
correspondence which he had carried on for many 
years with his friend Mr. Broadbent, of Warrington, 
and to make such extracts as might furnish mate* 
rials for the work. Some of these were not made 
use of, and amongst them the accompanying copy 
of a letter from Dr. Parr. It seems to me so exceed* 
kigly characteristic of the learned writer, and bo 
likely to interest the readers of the Christian Re* 
former, that I place it at your disposal for pabli- 
cation, if you agree in my opinion. 

WILLIAM OAKELL. 

Manchester, Upper Rumford Street, Feb. 6, 1847. 

" DEAR, BXCELLETT, AND MUCH RE8PBCTED MR. BELSHAM, 

^< I thank you for sending me your Sermon, and 
your Reply to Moysey and Magee. The composi- 
tion of both is very good indeed, and as controver- 
sial pieces they do credit to your sagacity. Mousey 
is a silly and a shallow scribbler, but the castigation 
which you have inflicted upon him was quite mer- 
ited by the tone of triumpii and accusation which 
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he assamed. I cured little about him and his book. 
But I applaud, dear Sir, and I thank you for your 
refutation of Magee. In the whole varied and ex- 
tensive compass of my reading, I never met with a 
more tiresome or a more unsatisfactory book than 
his two volumes on the Atonement. I read them 
at Oxford, and I resolved not to buy them ,* but I 
must borrow the third volume when I can, and my 
indignation will supply me with patience to go 
through it. He is not a classical, nor even a theo- 
logical scholar. He spends 40 pages upon matter 
that would not employ you and me for more than 
two. His talent is not for reasoning, but for de- 
clamation. And this I have said repeatedly and 
undisguisedly in the presence of dignified ecclesias- 
tics. Upon the subject itself I pronounce no opin-* 
ion, and I listen attentively to controversalists on 
both sides of the question. You gladden my soul 
by exposing not merely the dogmatism, but the 
dishonesty of Magee. You have left him no refuge 
in explan€Ltion. Some intelligent and distinguished 
persons in Ireland are well acquainted, with my 
opinion of him, as a shallow scholar, a feeble rea- 
soner, a pompous declaimer, and an uncharitable 
slanderer ; but his orthodoxy and his zeal will pro- 
cure for him a mitre. ^ I have desired one of my 
Irish correspondents to' read your admirable book. 

^' Now, dear Sir, I shall not apologize to you for 
the sorrow I feel from your introduction of Bishop 
Howley's name, and my disapprobation of the op- 
probrious word Popish as applicable to the Church 
of England. These, I believe, are the only two 
instances of which I have had occasion now and 
then to lament in your other controversial writings. 
Let me entreat you to give up the vaunting ward 
^ march.' It is quite unworthy of such a man as 
Mr. Belsham. Let me put you on your guard 
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against another sectarian word, ^ spread.' Priestley 
was too fond of it, and never will it be adopted by 
men of taste. 

'* Mr. Belsham, you have the happiness to write 
better as you write more, and you must be sensible 
that I slate my objections from motives of sincere 
good-will and respect. I beg of you to buy for me 
Dr. Wallis's Sermon. Pray exert yourself to get 
it for me. If in one of your visits to Birmingham 
you will call at my parsonage, I will lend you 
some tracts that were published more than 100 
years ago, and will convince you that the Unitarian 
scheme was well known in this country long before 
Dr. Lardner's book. 

*' You are right in denying the name of Arian to 
some of your contemporaries who contend for the 
pre-existence of Christ. Arius did indeed maintain 
that pre-existence, but he did more. He contended 
for a high degree of divinity. He allowed direct 
worship. He considered Christ as a sort of sec- 
ondary ^^iov9ro(. He admitted the personality of 
the Spirit, which our contemporaries deny. Did 
you ever read a small work of Athanasius against 
the Macedonians, who were Binitarians? Tell our 
reverend friend Dr. Rees, that, upon a principde of 
analogy, I have found a name for him. He is not 
with Athanasius an Homoousian ; he is not with 
Eusebius an Homoiousian ; he is not with Arius a 
believer in the personality of the Spirit ; he does 
admit pre-existence ; and now you shall have his 
name -^ he is a Prousian [Preoueian ?]. Tell him 
so from me. 

^' I beg my best compliments to Dr. Rees and Dr. 
Lindsay ; and I have the honor to be, with great 
respect, 

*' Your friend and obedient servant, 

"SAMUEL PAPR. 
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" Pray tell me what is the price of Bishop New- 
come's Version and of yonr new Unitarian Version ; 
I possess neither ; but I want to buy them both at 
the eheapest rate. 

'* March 6, 1819 — H&tton.*' 
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An Exposition of the Vulgar and Common Errors^ adapt- 
ed to the Year of Grace mdgccxlv. By Thomas 
Brown Kedivivus, whilome Knt. and M. D. ISmo. 
Pp. 132. Lfondon : Pickering. 

This interesting volume of Essays, which we 
have too long allowed to remain unnoticed, is full 
of moral wisdom. It is one of Mr. Pickering's 
series of '^ Small Books on Great Subjects, edited 
by a few Weliwishers to Knowledge." The work 
contains a little theology, which is liberal and just, 
and a great deal of practical religion. Its character- 
istic is, perhaps, judgment rather than originality. 
In the well-traversed field of morals, the latter 
quality is generally procured at the expense of 
firuth. The volume opens with a short essay " Of 
the Causes of Common Errors." It then treats of 
Vulgar Errors in the way of Common Sayings. It 
is indeed true, as our author observes, that many 
phrases do come to be received as current coin in 
the world, which for certain were never lawfully 
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stamped in the mint of either religion or rejuson. 
(P. 19.) Among the brass shillings of society, the 
writer has picked out the fdlowing as fit only to be 
nailed to the counter : A young man must sow his 
wild oats, A good fellow^ nobody^s enemy but his 
own. We must do as others do. He that spareth 
the rod spoileth the child. Children should not ask 
questions. A boy should be m.anly. A man is not 
responsible for his belief. Women have no con-- 
cem with politics. Marriage is a lottery. You 
cannot put an old head on young shoulders. Ne 
sutor ultra crepidam (Let not the Shoemaker go 
beyond his last.) A little learning is a danger- 
ous thing. I vnll retire from business and pre- 
pare for another world. It is only a white lie. 

Some of these topics require delicate handling. 
In some of these current sayings there is a little 
pure silver mixed with the baser metal. This the 
author has carefully extracted before he has thrown 
the other away. Thus, on the subject of responsi- 
bility and belief, he begins by stating the " unde- 
niable truth " that man's mind is so framed that he 
cannot believe without proof, and '^ therefore he re- 
maineth ftee from blame, if, from poverty, ha be 
misinstructed, and thereby his faith be starved ; or, 
if from ill instruction, he be supplied with prejudice 
only, and thereby his faith be poisoned ; or, if from 
being born in a pagan country, the light bath not 
arrived at him, and therefore the seed of faith hath 
not been able to germinate." — Pp. 34, 35. 

He proceeds to shew that if a man's errors arise 
from his own wilful inattention and indolence, then 
is he responsible for them. It is sometimes said in 
such a case, the man is not responsible for his opin- 
ions, but for the faults that produced them. But is 
not this, after all, a distinction without a differ* 
ence? 
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' The following remarks upon "religions know- 
ledge/' and on the connection therewith of " rea- 
soning," are excellent : 

'' It 18 a strange notion of many well-intentioned per- 
sons, that religious knowledge doth differ from all other ; 
and that it eometh by prayer only, and not by study. 
How shall the man pray who knoweth not or believeth not 
the necessity for prayer? But when study hath roused 
his attention, then there will be some likelihood that, 
like the treasurer of Queen Candace, he will find out his 
own ignorance, and seek for some man to teach him ^ yea, 
look on high for the instruction of that Divine Teacher 
who is ever ready to make them wise who seek for true 
wisdom. 

" It hath never been my luck to know one whose faith 
bore right ^ood fruit, who had not reasoned thereupon ; 
for as Sl Clement of Alexandria doth truly say, ' faith is 
knowledge and knowledge is faith;' God having so con- 
stituted them that they naturally lean on each other, by 
turns leading and being led/'«— Pp. 35, 36. 

What our author's views on education are, the 
reader may guess from the following introductory 
remarks on the base saying, Children should not 
ask questions : 

*' I remember once hearing of the fellow of a college at 
Oxford, whose training had been in the days when Uni- 
versity-men could go deeper into a bottle of port than a 
problem of Euclid, who exclaimed against the evil prac- 
tice of allowing children to be inquisitive. ' A child 
eometh up to one, now-a-days,' cried this remnant of the 
old times, ' and asketh me the diameter of the moon ; 
now, I don h know what is the diameter of the moon, and 
I don 't like to be asked such questions.' This old gen- 
tleman was at least honest, and confessed without reserve, 
the real cause of his objection. If others would be as 
honest, I have little doubt that we should find the very 
strenuous objections made to children's inquisitiveness 
and eagerness to search into omne scibile^ to have its ori- 
gin in a like cause ; their elders do not know the diameter 

32« 
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of the mom. But meseemeth ibat even ihoagh tbefor- 
jner geoeratioo ahonld have been ignorant of many useful 
things, they have not any right thereby engendered to 
choke the spring of knowledge for the young, even though 
their searching inquiries should disclose how littl« the old 
had drunk of it ; and he must have been a bad parent 
who hath gained so little of the afieciion of his ebild by 
his kindliness, as to have any fear that he shall attract his 
mockery by his want of erudition. A better answer 
would such a parent give, even in that case, were he to 
•ay, * My child, when I was young, no one would answer 
my questions ; and therefore, to my regret, I remained 
ignorant of much that I wished to know. But, my dear 
child, I will not soTdeal with thee; and therefore, though 
to this question of thine I am unable to give an answer of 
mine own science, yet as happily we have in this age, 
books that will tell us this, and much more, we will toge- 
ther seek this out, and then we shall both be the wiser.' 
Nor need any one fear the being lightly esteemed by his 
children for this plain-spoken sincerity ; for the lesson 
thus learned is made pleasant by the very circumstance 
that it is participated in by the parent, not dogmatically 
enforced ; and the child will rather wish that much of his 
learning should be thus acquired, than that he should run 
the hazard of being rebuked for slowness of apprehension 
by one who already knoweth what he hath to explaio." — 
Pp. 28-30. 

The volume closes with six essays, of rarious 
merit. In the fifth, entitled ** Of Errors in regard 
to Disease and Medicine,'' are some most just and 
beautiful observations on the fitting employments of 
the sick room. 

** Many a great mind," the author observes, ** hath raa- 
lured in a sick room, works which make it evident that 
the vigor of inteNect, the light of heaven it may be beam- 
ing on the inward eye, hath triumphed over the ills of the 
body.' Oh, leave the sick man his books ; leave him his 
lofly thoughts; his hope that even in this seclusion he is 
hot wholly useless ; his strong will, his upward aspira- 
•^ns."— P. 111. 



After tbi» passage Uier^ follows a reim&iscet)ce m 
illustratiofi of it, which brought forcibly to our miod 
the late Edgar Taylor battling with and sobduing 
the pangs of a severe ailment by resolutely devot- 
ing his time and thoughts to a critical translation of 
the New Testament. It is possible our author 
refers to this excellent man. If not, the two in- 
stances are in many respects parallel. 

** I remember some years ago visiting oilen an excellent 
roan who had long been suffering severely, and whose age 
left small hope that he would ever recover health. He 
was wise enough to seek mental recreation, — good 
enough to seek such as gave him peace and hope ; nor 
shall I easily forget the animation which lighted up his 
pale face as he talked of his favorite pursuit. He had 
undertaken a critical translation of the Gospels, and his 
delight when he could throw any new light on an obscure 
passage was boundless. I asked him once how soon he 
should finish his work. 'Never,' was his answer ; 'had I 
other pressing business to attend to, I might conclude 
this ; but now, what can I have so soothing * as this bless- 
ed book always before my eyes? The desire to make 
my rendering more perfect, gives a definite object and a 
zest to all my other reading, and I am amused without 
losing sight of what I love. A work of fiction may serve 
to divert an hour for a fellow that hath never had an ache 
in his shoulder, but to one who hath little to enjoy in life 
save the hope of quitting it, there is no book like this* 
All others pall and weary, excepting as they connect 
themselves with the great end of man^s being and the 
foundation of his expectations. I sleep quietly when I 
finish the day in such guise.' By thus giving, as he him- 
self expressed it, a definite object to his excursive reading, 
it gained a sufficient interest to render the mind active. 

* This will remind some readers of a beautiful passage in th# 
Preface of Mr. Taylor's New Testament : — " The repeated re- 
visions of his MS. have been found to be a resource oi no' ordi- 
nary value, under circumstances of painful interest to him, in 
which the weary spirit was glad to find relief under its burdens ;; 
sod where better than in lingering by the fountains of living; 
waters? " — The JVeto Testameniy &c. by a Layman, p. v. 
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History, trarek, philol<^y, all bore in aome way on his 
parsoit ; and it was pleasant to see the joyful and triam* 
pkant air with which be woold sometimes hold up to me 
a book he had just purchased, exclaiming, ' I shall find 
something here for my work.' To the day of his death 
he never ceased to retouch his darling translation."-»Pp. 
Ill, 112. 

We must not close our notice of this pleasant 
little book without remonstrating with the author 
for putting himself, as he has done, in fetters by 
assuming the title and style of Thomas Broum^ 
whilome Knt and M, Z>. He is too much in 
earnest always to think of his assumed character. 
The style is therefore incongruous. He begins 
with archaisms and quaintnesses suitable enough to 
his assumed character, but warms with his subject, 
and writes forthwith as a well-educated man would 
do "in the year of grace, 1845." We could find in 
every second page some word or phrase which Dr. 
Thomas Brown would neyer have used ; e. g. that 
ugly Americanism, which every speech-maker at a 
Mechanics' Institute, and every writer in the " Peo- 
ple's Journal," loves to use, and to^which some of 
our own writers give countenance, en-light-en- 
HCNT. We doubt whether he could quote from his 
prototype such phrases as " curative process," " in- 
tellectual incapacity," "development," &,c. 



Tke Statesmen of America in 1846. By Sarah Mttton 
Maury. Post 8vo. Pp. 548. London : Longman. 

If an American lady were to visit this country, 
and to write a book professing to describe the 
Statesmen of England in 1847, and were to repre- 
sent Lord Brougham as a pattern statesman in con- 
sistency and calm dignity, Mr. Roebuck as a man 
of the sweetest temper, Lord George Bentinck as 
possessed of profound wisdom and enlarged and 
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statesmanlike views, and were also to add that Ire* 
land is the glory of the empire, and the Irish well 
fed, contented and happy, she would scarcely sur- 

Sass in strangeness this work of our countrywoman, 
Irs. Maury. But we ha^e always held the doctrine 
that there is no man and no book so utterly bad 
that something may not be learnt from it. The 
use to which this book of Mrs. Maury's may be 
turned is to exhibit to us all the worst principles 
and most baneful prejudices of the American peo^ 
pie. We do not intend to waste our own time or 
our readers' by further criticism on this singular 
book. But, to show that our remarks are but too 
well founded, we will extract this lady's defence 
of — u^y, warm panegyric on, American Slavery, — 
a subject which has recently occupied many of our 
pages, and on which our readers doubtless hold very 
definite opinions. The extract is taken from the 
chapter devoted to Mr. Calhoun, in cUl whose doo 
trines the authoress declares herself his avowed and 
admiring disciple, 

" Mr. Calhoan is the determined upholder of the exist'- 
iiig system of Slavery and of Slave^halding rights ; his 
opinioos are founded upon constitutional and legal gov<- 
ernment acts ; upon the rights of property ; upon the ne« 
eessity of Slave labor in certain sections of the Union ; 
upon the balance of power between the several states ; 
upon the prosperity and means of life of the white popu* 
lation ; and, lastly, upon the welfare^ happiness and exist* 
ence of the Slave ; for Calhoun loves his Slave, He 
would not yield his faithful, affectionate, born, hereditary 
Slave and friend to the tender mercies of either Ameri- 
can or English Abolitionists. And here let me say a few 
words on the merits of the Slave-holder in general ; of 
him whom the Abolitionists would sweep away from the 
face of nations, because he is the guardian of more rights 
and feelings than they can understand, the source of 
more happiness to a greater number of men, women and 
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ehildren, than all their Pharisaical sentiment could imag- 
ioe. He watches his Slaves in their sickness ; provides 
for their hanger, thirst and age ; protects their wives and 
nourishes their children ; addresses them with kindness, 
reproves their faults and punishes their vices ; like the 
patriarchs of old, he is the father as well as the master of 
his people ; and I candidly and boldly say, that I have 
never seen the masters of free white men behave towards 
them so justly or so mercifully, so familiarly, so con- 
fidingly, as the Slaveowner behaves to those who are his 
property. The fanatics (I beg their pardon — the philan- 
thropists) who preach Emancipation, would they succor 
the liberated Slave ? Would they share with him, his 
wife and children, the growth of their fields, the produce 
of their farms? They shrink from the responsibility of 
providing for him, though not from the responsibility of 
ruining him. Not one practical remedy have the whole 
posse of Abolitionists ever conceiveid in their united wis- 
dom. • • • 

'* By the universal acknowledgment of the Abolition- 
ists themselves, the Slaves of the United States are the 
happiest of all the laboring classes upon the face of the 
earth; the best fed, best clothed, and least oppressed with 
work. * * * It is acknowledged, then, that poverty and 
privation are the inheritance of all the serving classes in 
the world, the American Slave alone excepted; then 
why, I would solemnly ask of you, vain-glorious, hollow 
and pretended advocates of liberty, why, in the name of 
that remnant of contented bondsmen, why do you perplex 
yourselves and them ? For Heaven's fair sake, leave these 
Negroes, the few remaining happy laborers who yet exist, 
to eat the bread of peace, and to dance and siag in the 
groves which they have planted." — Pp. 362--366. 

We blush in transcribing these disgraceful senti- 
ments, to think that they were penned by a woman 
and the mother of ^' eight sons in England." It is 
well that her purposes are to emigrate for life to 
America. England, thank God ! is not the soil 
where such sentiments can live undisturbed. 
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[From the London Inquirer, No.SM4.] 

A Letter to the Right Hon, William Lord Heyteshury^ 
G, C, J?., ^c. ^c, upon the recent Burial Case in the 
Parish of Warminster. From tlte Vicar. Warminster : 
printed by W. H. Tayler. 

The Rev. Arthur Fane, Vicar of Warminster, hais 
obtained an unenviable notoriety by his conduct in 
the late burial case, and the letter before us abun* 
dantly displays the same intense bigotry which his 
communications with the family of the deceased 
Sarah Garrett, whom he describes as sextoness to the 
Socinian meeting-hauscj have made familiar to the 
readers of newspapers. Lord Heytesbury, though a 
Churchman, and by no means conspicuous for libe- 
ral politics, had taken a part decidedly opposed to 
Mr. Fane, who, therefore, addresses to him his de^ 
fence of himself. 

The only interest we have in this pamphlet is, as 
a display of the state of feeling in these times to<* 
wards Dissenters, and especially Unitarians, of one 
section of the clergy of the Establishment. We 
think it unnecessary, and by no means worth while, 
to argue on the subject. The few passages we shall 
quote, carry with them their own condeamation ; 
but as we sometimes hear a good deal of the miU' 
ness of the spirit of the Church, it is right it should 
be kept in public view that Arthur Fane, and Fran- 
cis Close, and Hugh M*Neile, consider themselves 
as representing their Church, and are continually 
letting us see, in one way or another, what we 
should have to expect, if their power were equal to 
their good-will towards us. 

The Vicar of Warminster' thus describes the de- 
parture of the Presbyterian Church from orthodoxy 
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forgetting, we presume, that the gentleman men- 
tioned, the Rev. Theophilus Browne, having re- 
signed his connection with the Church, in conse- 
quence of his adopting Unitarian sentiments, of 
which he made open profession, could not have 
been invited as minister to the Warminster congre- 
gation, unless the same sentiments had previously 
prevailed amongst them : — 

'^ But, my Lord, here, as elsewhere, the withering effects of 
A departure from the only true constitution of the Church, were 
in due time Tisible ; an able and subtle minister, one Theophi- 
his Bmwne, sowed gradually, but surely, the poison of infidel- 
ity. At the first traces of departure from orthodoxy, the con- 
gregation had indignantly remonstrated, and at first the protest 
of the more earnest members of the congregation bad been 
deemed uncalled for and unueedful ; but the very declaration of 
their teacher's orthodoxy was but a fresh cloak. By degrees, 
the poison sank deeper, and, in another twenty years, the once 
orthodox Puritan community became openly Socinian, and their 
Yery service-book, prepared by this preacher, Mr. Browne, de- 
ekmred ^-That the Redeemer of mankind was a mere man, who 
did not exist before his appearance on earth ; that Baptism is 
wholly immaterial ; and, travelling through the greater number 
of the cardinal truths of the Christian faith, left a mere collec- 
tion of Mr. Browne's articles of faith, instead of those founda- 
tion-points of truth, Ufithoui a bthef in whkh^ no man can be 
saved, ^^ 

We will next give the Vicar's own account of his 
intrusion on the sick and dying, and of his charita* 
ble estimate of the state of those Christians who do 
not receive his creed : — 

'' Let me further add, that, in this particular case, I exhorted 
Sarah Garrstt, I explained fully to her the scheme of salvation, 
and on bended knees by her side, within a few days of bee 
death, besought God to turn her from her error, into the light of 
His truth. I could not conscientiously say that I saw the slight- 
est symptoms of such conversion, as would justify me in say- 
ing that she so repented of the error of her heresy, as to be 
qualified for the use of any service framed for orthodox believ- 
ers in the Trinity. Believe me, my Lord, no person can more 
earnestly hope that I may be mistaken in this particular than 
"nyself ; but with every anxiety to seize the least ground for 
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believing: that she died in the Christian faith, I had no saeh out- 
ward testimony as would satisfy an impartial and conscientious 
mind." 

We think the following passage very instructive. 
The canons of the Church are, according to Mr. 
Fane, to be, through all time, acfaninistered in the 
spirit of those who framed them. What else is 
Deeded to show that there is safety only in the 
total overthrow of a Church which has such foun- 
dations ? 

** When the Reformation purged the Church from the incrus- 
tation of error and superstition, which time and Rome had con- 
gealed around her, she selected certain laws and canons for the 
guidance and admioistraUon of her polity. We can but lightly 
judge of the meaning of these laws, the inttntian of these can- 
ons, unless we carefully consider the minds and the conduct of 
those who framed them. Your Lordship need hardly be re- 
minded that Archbishop Cranmer, who was more employed 
than any otber divine in reforming our ritual, and forming the 
external polity of the Church, was the judge, and, so to speak, 
instrument, in executing Joan Bocher, for Socinian heresy^ 
George Van Parre, and several others, for afar less decided pro- 
fession of unbelief than that which the Socinian holds in the 
present day." 

The following morsel is too precious to be lost : — 

** I will assure your Lordship that, after some investigation, 
I think the Turk has a far higher estimation of the Saviour's 
dignity than the Socinian. The Koran assigns to Jesus of 
Nazareth the next place to Allah, whilst the Socinian treats 
him as a mere man,^* 

If we quoted every insult to Dissenters, and every 
peculiar display of dark bigotry on the part of the 
writer, we should go much further ; but we have 
done enough for our purpose. We desire Mr. Fane 
to enjoy the reputation he deserves, and to this end 
it is only necessary to quote his words. 

VOL. I. KO. XI. 33 
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[From the London Inqoirer, No. S43.] 

POETRY. 



" Then Han orite, and the night i$ holy,** — LoKarsLLOw. 

Oh, cancel not the sorrow 

That draws me nearer thee ! 
Without its chastening light, my soul 

An unstarr'd night woald be. 
Almighty ! may my being end 

With this loved memory I 

As heaven's nnsnllied bosom 

Lull's the earth-cloud's unrest, 
So let the future passion free, 

Quiet my throbbing breast. 
My future, as those heavens, may be 

Shrouded, but uooppress'd. 

From trouble's darken'd waters 

Purer faith's prayer ascends ; 
Fresh from the fountains of this grief 

My soul before thee bends ! « 

The sin-veins of my nature now 

Some holier feeling blends. 

And shall a sad remembrance, 

A love of grosser birth -^ 
One that the Saviour knew not of, 

Or deem'd of little worth — 
With touch of mystic potency. 

Draw my soul back to earth ? 

How — now beneath thy starlight, 

Father, to thee I pray, 
That, ere this better purpose fail, 

I too may pass away : 
I would not that my spirit lose 

This beam of heavenly ray. 

To mingle with the gold-grains 
That pave the courts of heaven. 

Thrice purified from meaner dross, 
My soul's love shall be given ; 

And, for its boundlessness, oh, may 
Its errors be forgiven. 

CAROLINB. 
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INTELLIGENCE. 



[Prom thtt CJirutian Rafonner, London , April, 1847.] 
THE UNIVERSITY OF LONDOn! 

In the month of June last, the following notice 
was sent to the Heads of the different Colleges con- 
nected with the University of London. 

"Notice of Motion. 
" [The Rev. Dr. Jerrard.] 

" That all Candidates for the B. A. Degree shall 
be examined either in one of the Books of the Pen- 
tateuch in the original Hebrew,* or in one of the 
Four Gospels or the Acts of the Apostles in the 
original Greek,*^ and also in Scripture History. 

" That with regard to this examination, the fol- 
lowing regulations be adopted : 

" 1. That a Board of Examiners in these subjects 
be constituted, to consist of not fewer than five 
persons. 

"2. That the examination be conducted wholly 
on paper. 

"3. That all passages and questions proposed for 
the examination of the Candidates be submitted to 
the whole Bo8u*d of Examiners ; and that no passage 
or question be determined on, unless it have received 
the sanction of a majority of at least four out of five 
of them. 

^^ 4. That none of the questions fixed upon be of 
a doctrinal character, and that no questions be so 

* ** The particular subjects to be selected from time to time 
by the Sentte.'* 
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put as to require an expression of religious belief on 
the part of any Candidate. 

*' 5. That A printed paper be placed before each 
Candidate, having on one side the passages selected 
from the Hebrew text, with questions relating to the 
Old Testament only ; and on the other, the passages 
selected from the Greek text, with question!^ relat- 
ing to the New as well as to the Old Testament; 
and that the Candidate, without being asked any 
viva voce question on the subject, be allowed to 
choose whichever side of the paper he may think 
proper. 

'* 6. That no answer or trandation given by any 
Candidate be objected to on the ground of its ex- 
pressing any peculiarity of doctrinal views, provided 
always that it be decorous in tone and language. 

^' 7. That no Candidate be declared net to have 
passed, except with the consent of at least fdur out 
of five of the Examiners." 

This notice was sent, among others, to the Man-* 
Chester New College ; and as no time was specified 
at which the motion was to be brought forward, 
and the Professors were about to separate £or the 
vacation, they thought it expedient to express their 
unanimous opinion upon it, although they had not 
then seen the paper of reasons which the Mover 
announced his intention to circulate. A Memorial 
was accordingly sent in their name to the Senate of 
the University, in which the proposed change was 
objected to for the following reasons : 

" 1. That if its object be to enlarge the sphere of 
the philological and historical examination^ the ex- 
perience of the Professors leads them to conclude, 
that they already embrace a sufficient number of 
languages and extent of reading, and that to add to 
these will only distract the studies of the Candi- 
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date and ttnnecessarily increase the difficulties of 
preparation. 

'' 2. That the restrictions and precautions with 
which this part of the examination is to be con- 
ducted, imply the imminent danger of its becoming 
an inquisition into the religious belief of the Candi- 
dates ; and that the necessity for these precautions 
is an argument against adopting the proposed change, 
unless some great and unquestionable advantage 
could be shown to result from it. 

''3. That this College comprehends pupils of 
various denominations, for whose adequate prepara* 
tion in the studies prescribed by the University the 
Professors are responsible ; and that if the proposed 
change be made, they shall be compelled to make the 
text and history of the Old and New Testament the 
subject of academical instruction, from which they 
have hitherto abstained, being convinced that thus 
alone they could effectually avoid the suspicion of 
exercising any influence over the religious opinions 
of their pupils. 

" For these reasons, the Professors of Manchester 
New College express a hope, that the Senate will 
allow the examinations in question to remain entirely 
voluntary on the part of the Candidates, according 
to the plan which was settled after a very full dis- 
cussion, and, as it is believed, to the satisfaction of 
the public generally and of the Colleges affiliated to 
the University." 

The documents circulated by Dr. Jerrard in sup- 
port of his motion, consisting of extracts of letters 
written by Archbishop Whately and others, previous 
to the former discussion of this question, and his 
own reasons, having been read and considered by 
the Professors, they determined, at a subsequent 
meeting on the 18th of February, 1847, to adhere 
to their Memorial. The 4th of March had beea 

33» 
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fixed for fhe consideratioa of Ae queation by the 
Senate ; but the Council of University College and 
the Heads of the Catholic Colleges having also 
•xpreseed their disapprobation, Di;. Jerrard did not 
bring forward hia motion. 



THE FAST DAY. 

Wednesday, March 24, was by Royal Proclama- 
tion set apart as a Past Day. This State paper is 
drawn up in the usual style, and betrays melancholy 
ignorance of the Christian doctrine of Providence. 
It attributes the "scarcity and dearth" to the 
" heavy judgments '* and "sore punishments" with 
which ** Almighty God is pleased to visit the iniqui- 
ties of this land " — a lamentable misrepresentation 
of the ways of Him who " maketh his sun to rise 
on the evil and on the good, and sendeth rain on 
the just and the unjust," and under whose righteous 
government the calamities of this life are as often 
sent in mercy as in judgment. The concluding 
paragraph of the Proclamation is particularly offen- 
sive, and appears almost liable to the charge of 
blasphemy, in threatening the Divine displeasure on 
such as decline to observe so miserable a mockery 
of religion as this Past Day. We hear much of 
missions to the Heathen ; is there not need of a 
mission to enlighten the minds of the " Court at 
Osborne House, Isle of Wight," which "on the 
ninth day of March, in the year of our Lord one 
thousand eight hundred and forty-seven," gave au- 
thority for so Heathenish a Proclamation ? There 
is indeed reason for national humiliation when our 
rulers vainly think they are honoring God and pro- 
moting the interests of religion by an edict like this ; 
" And we do strictly charge and command that the 
Public Past be reverently and devoutly observed by 
Ml our loving subjects in England and Ireland, as 
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tk9f tender the faver of Almighty God and would 
avoid, hie Wrath and Indignation^ and upon pain 
of auch Punishment as may be justly inflicted on all 
such as contemn and nefflect the performance of so 
religious and necessary a duty^^^ &c. The Proclar 
mation concludes in the usual way. We take up 
the words and say, God Sate the Queen from the 
degrading and presumptuous theology in vogue at 
her Court ! 

The Prayers composed for the occasion by " the 
Most Reverend the Archbishops " and " the Right 
Reverend the Bishops," are a fitting sequel of the 
Proclamation. In the Communion Service, the 
Prayer put forth in the autumn is 'again brought 
into use, — a circumstance which does not indicate 
exuberant fertility in the devotions of the Most 
Reverend and Right Reverend Fathers in God.* 

It is with much regret that we remember that a 
Liberal Government is chargeable with the folly of 
this Fast Day and its Proclamation. The sugges- 
tion originated with the Member for East Kent, Mr. 
J. P. Plumptre, a gentleman who has his use in the 
House of Commons (as Mr. Macaulay intimated in 
the exordium of his admirable speech on the Dis- 
senters' Chapels Bill) in warning those around him 
of the tone and temper which they ought not to 
adopt on religious subjects. He is one of a small 
band of evangelical Members who think with Mr. 
R. Spooner, M. P. for Birmingham, that the potato 
blight is God's judgment upon us for passing the 
Maynooth Bill ! We sincerely hope that henceforth 
the Whigs will have the boldness to act only on 
their convictions of propriety, and will not timidly 

♦ We would recommend to all our readers to peruse a mas- 
terly analysis of this Prayer in a penny Sermon lately published 
by AeT. £. Higginson, entitled^ '^ Calamities not Jodgmeoto." 
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adopt follies and mamiberies at the bidding of men 
with whom they can have little sympathy, and 
whose opposition they cannot permanently remove 
by an occasional concession, to their prejudices ; 
whilst the attempt to do so excites an unpleasant 
feeling in the minds of not a few, who would not 
willingly doubt either the wisdom, the patriotism or 
the spirit, of her Majesty's present Advisers. 



mrOLERANCE IN GHESHIREL 

The clergy introduced into his diocese by the 
present Bishop of Chester are for the most part of 
the evangelical school. Many of them are Irish- 
men, burning with a passionate hatred of Popery, 
and not tolerant of Dissent in any of its forms. At 
Knutsford, Mr. Taylor, the Curate, has gone from 
house to house, and where he found the inhabitants 
were Unitarians or sent their children to the Unita- 
rian Sunday-school, he denounced them as not being 
believers in Christ. The Rev. Henry Green, the 
Unitarian minister of the place, has printed a very 
excellent Address to the Inhabitants of Knutsford, 
rebuking this imprudent zealot,^and contrasting his 
spirit with that of the gospel. This Address has 
been distributed very generally amongst the inhabi- 
tants of Knutsford, and the popular feeling, we are 
glad to hear, does not sympathize with the Curate. 
At Mottram, in the same county, similar intolerance 
has been exhibited towards the *' Christian Breth- 
ren," not merely by the clergy, but by one or two 
wealthy employers. The Rev. R. B. Apsland 
preached and has since published a Sermon on the 
subject of this persecution, which has had a large 
local circulation. Two sermons in reply were 
preached by the Vicar of Mottram on Sunday, March 
28, of which he gave notice the previous Sunday. 
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The following letters have appeared in the ilfon* 
Chester Ottardian, 

Sir, — Knowing that there is no better corrective of 
bigotry than exposure by the press, and that you are the 
friend of religious liberty, I claim the privilege of stating, 
briefly and dispassionately, some circumstances which 
have recently taken place at Mottram-in-Longendale. In 
November last, the society of people who call themselves 
" Christian Brethren," but who are vulgarly called Barker^ 
iteSf after Joseph Barker, formerly a minister amongst the 
Methodists of the New Connection, opened a new chapel 
and spacious school-rooms. In the schools, instruction is 
given, on the Sundays, to about 400 poor children, by 30 
teachers.* In their faith and worship, the Christian 
Brethren reject all authority but that of the Holy Scrip- 
tures. The services are usually conducted by lay minis- 
ters. Whether right or wrong in their opinions, such 
persons are entitled to the enjoyment of full religious 
liberty. The success of the school and chapel has, how- 
ever, given umbrage to some of their neighbors. The 
clergy have preached against them, and have visited their 
parishioners, warning all against the new sect. In this 
they only did their duty, regarding, as they did, the opin- 
ions professed as unscriptural and dangerous. Of this it 
is not intended to make complaint ; but, recently, efforts 
have been made by some of the wealthy proprietors and 
manufacturers, to put down these humble people, by threats 
to work-people and tenants. The loss of employment, and 
of their cottages, has been held out as the consequence of 
their sending the children to the schools, or themselves 
attending the chapel. Not many days ago, a near relative 
of the principal employer in the district visited his work- 
people, and compelled them to burn the tracts they had 
received at the Mottram school. Just about the time of 
this transaction, the Prime Minister of thedueen declared, 
in his place in Parliament, that it was a most intolerable 
grievance if any persons were prevented from worshipping 



• There are nearly 60 teachers, — Ed. C. R. 
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their God according to their conscientious belief. In the 
sincere hope that this public exposure (without naming 
the parties implicated) will stop the wrong threatened 
against humble hut sincere men, I subscribe myself, 

A LovfSR OF Religious Liberty. 

Sir, — My attention has been drawn to a letter which 
appeared in your paper of Wednesday, the 10th inst., 
which, while speaking of the course I and my assistants are 
said to have taken in relation to persons calling themselves 
'* Christian Brethren," also states, that the tracts which 
they had left at the houses in the neighborhood had been 
burnt by the order of certain influential parties, and in the 
presence of a member of one of the leading families. I 
should not think it my duty to take any notice of this letter 
(especially as the writer does not give his name, nor, as I 
conceive, state anything untrue of me) except to remove a 
very possible impression from those who do not know all 
the circumstances, namely, that I had some connection 
with this proceeding. I knew nothing of this alleged 
burning of the tracts ; nor could I have advised it, how- 
ever much I have condemned their contents. I will not 
take up your time in stating the course which I think the 
welfare of these deluded persons first demanded ; and 
would merely remark, that while I shall endeavor to op- 
pose, in every practicable and proper way, the errors and 
delusions of those who so unjustly assume the name of 
Christian Brethren^ while I firmly believe their actual 
position is that o{ sceptics and infiffels, there is not one of 
them I could consent to injure, defame or misrepresent — 
not one, whose temporal and spiritual benefit I would not 
gladly promote. — Yours respectfully, 

David Seddon, Vicar of Mottram* 

Moitram Vicarage, 18th Mar^li, 1847. 

[We do not think the letter which has appeared on this subject 
was at all calculated to convey the impression that the Vicar of 
Mottram was a party to the burning of the tracts ; but we are glad 
that Mr. Seddon has thus specifically disavowed any responsibil- 
ity for, or approbation of, such a discreditable proceeding. — Ed, 
Guard,] 
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Sir, — Yoar last Saturday's paper contains a letter from 
Mr. Seddon, the Vicar of Mottram, referring to a previous 
one in which he had been named. With that letter I have 
nothing to do; but, as a resident in the neighborhood, and 
feeling an interest in the success of th'e society calling 
themselves " Christian Brethren," who have lately built a 
Sunday-school and place of worship at Mottram, I venture 
to hope you will allow me to reply to a part of the Vicar's 
letter. Of the society (though he says *^ he could not 
consent to injure, defame or misrepresent one of them,") 
be writes thus : '' I firmly believe their actual position is 
that o( sceptics and infidels,** This is Mr. Seddon's opin- 
ion of his neighbors ; allow me to express mine. In my 
opinion there is not the slightest ground for his unkind 
and uncharitable insinuation. / know it to be untrue, I 
know the leaders and conductors of the Mottram Christian 
Brethren to be, in their situation in life, highly respectable, 
moral and religious. I know some of them as orderly, 
intelligent workmen of my own ; as incapable of scepticism 
or infidelity, and as unlikely to associate with those hold- 
ing such opinions, as the Vicar of Mottram himself. I 
believe them to be actuated by the best and purest mo- 
tives, seeking only to do good at a great sacrifice to them- 
selves, educating those who have hitherto had little chance 
of obtaining such a blessing ; and I do hope that good 
men, of all sects, in the district, who wish for the improve- 
ment and well-doing of their fellow-creatures, regardless 
of sect or party, will continue, as they have hitherto done, 
to support them, and satisfy themselves, by visiting the 
schools, and convincing themselves of the truth of my 
statements. 1 may add, that the names of the trustees of 
the building, embracing, as they do, some of the Dissenters 
in Hyde, are a sufficient guarantee that it will be devoted 
only to education and religious worship, and not to promote 
infidelity and scepticism. I have thought it right to make 
these statements. I do not intend to be led into any fur- 
ther controversy. Those interested can easily ascertain 
the facts, and draw, as they will, their own conclusions. -» 
I remain, Sir, yours respectfully, 

Edmund Potter. 

Diotin; Lodge, Glo»op, March 33, 1847. 
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[From tb« Chrbtian B«fof mer, Londoo, March, 1817.] 

RELIGIOUS ENDOWMENTS. 

The expediency of endowments in support of 
religious sects out of the Establishment, and the 
obligation of the State to grant them its sanction 
and afford aid, were much debated during the dis- 
cussion of the Dissenters' Chapels Bill. Those of 
the Established Church rest on grounds altogether 
distinct. It would seem to follow, of course, that 
when the State has with the national funds estab- 
lished a Church, which, it presumes, comprehends 
the nation, it will encourage individuals in aug- 
menting the revenues of that Church. And, on 
the other hand, it would seem also a matter of 
course, that even when the State tolerates a sect, it 
will not to that degree give its aid, that it will ena- 
ble that sect to make an endowment that will ope- 
rate as a continual bar to a return to the Establish- 
ment, offering a perpetual bribe for a continuance 
in Nonconformity. Yet actual legislation has not 
perfectly correspoiKled with these presumptions ; 
for Governments have been so well aware of the 
necessity of providing against the excess of relig- 
ious zeal, imder the direction of the clergy even of 
the Establishment, that all the Mortmain Acts have 
their full operation in the Established Church ; and 
the endowments among the tolerated sects have 
been suffered to exist, to the exclusion equally of 
the untolerated sectarians and the members of the 
Establishment. In the famous Lady Hewley trust 
case, it was solemnly adjudged that " ministers of 
God's holy word " could not be either Anti-trinita- 
rian or Churchmen ! In consequence of this libe- 
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rality, «Il the Disseoting churches througboat tfaa 
United Kingdom have been variously endo.wed ac* 
cording to their respective wealth and in the meas- 
ure of their religious zeal. By Mr. Smith's Act, 
which paseed in 1813, the Unitarians were placed 
personally in a state of legal equality with all other 
Dissenters ; but it was notwithstanding decided in 
the same trust case, that they held all the property 
they had previously possessed only on sufferance, 
and that because the law deemed it impossible that 
men should intend to endow an untolerated church. 
Thus they were liable to be plundered whenever 
the Calvinistic Independents could prevail on an 
Episcopal Attorney-General to become the instru- 
ment of their malignant rapacity ; which, happily, 
experience has shown to be by no means easy. 
From this state of thraldom they were relieved by 
the Dissenters' Chapels Act in 1844; and it was 
then resolved by the body that had successfully 
exerted themselves to procure that great measure of 
protection, to raise a memorial of the boon then 
conferred, in the shape of an endowment, not con- 
gregational, but educational, which at the same 
time might supply a want severely felt by the 
whole body of co-religianaires. After a delay 
much to be regretted, steps have been taken, and 
measures are now in progress for carrying that reso- 
lution into effect, by erecting a College in the Me* 
tropolis, in which lay as well as divinity students 
ai^rtaining to their own society may partake of 
the combined advantages of a University and a 
Metropolitan position, — academical degrees, as well 
as every branch of secular learning, being already 
within their reach through the London University 
and the University College. 

We are desirous, upon the present- occasion, of 
VOL. I, Na zn. 34 
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stating what appears to us the one great principle 
upon which that institution must be raised. 

The one cardinal principle of such an institution 
must be the recognition and admission of the prac- 
tical rule to which it owes its own existence. The 
single argument which sufficed to procure the Dis- 
senters' Chapels Act was founded on the fact, that 
though the founders of most of the Dissenting chap- 
els were themselves what is called orthodox, yet 
there was something they set before all the articles 
of orthodox belief — namely, perfect freedom. As 
they had resisted to the death the imposition of a 
creed by the Government, so they would impose 
none on themselves or their successors. They them- 
selves had bid defiance to pains and penalties, as 
well as bribes in the shape of preferment ; and as 
they could not punish a departure from their faith, 
so they would not bribe to an adherence to it by 
making an endowment in favor of their own par- 
ticular creed. 

Aware of this, the founders of the intended Col- 
lege must make it unsectarian. Were they to do 
otherwise, they would become objects of derision 
and scorn. It is true that, were they to do so, 
they would have right reverend and right royal ex- 
amples in their favor. They might cite the high 
authority of the Anglican Church, which claimed 
for itself an obedience it withdrew from its own 
lawful magistrates ; and the still more illustrious 
example of the most subtle sovereign in Europe, 
who, hi^ving obtained a throne by means of a suc- 
cessful insurrection of the populace of his metropo- 
lis, was scarcely warm in his seat before he planned 
measures for rendering a second insurrection impos- 
sible, the fortifications of Paris rendering future 
barricades utterly useless. 

We should not have thought it worth the trouble 
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to state at length so obvious a truth, if we had not 
heard from respected friends language, with refer- 
ence to the projected College, to the following ef- 
fect : — "I am a Unitarian Christian, and I will wil- 
lingly contribute to any institution that shall direct- 
ly and openly advance its progress ; but I will take 
no share in an institution that pretends to be unsec- 
tarian. It is after an education so carried on, that 
the Establishment is perpetually enlarged by desert- 
ers from our body." Now this objection loses sight 
equally of the principle, of the triumph of which 
the proposed in^stitntion is to be a memorial, as of 
the momentous distinction between fixing doctrines 
by an endowment interfering with perfect liberty of 
change, and the entrusting the government to indi- 
viduals of precise and well known opinions; for 
we beg our friends in the mean time to bear in 
mind, that while we assert the necessity of an en- 
dowment being strictly unsectarianj we by no means 
contend that the institution is not to be on definite 
and weil-asceftaincd principles. 

We hope to be excused, on the contrary, by an- 
other class of objectors, for declaring our opinion, 
that a great deal of absurdity is commonly mixed 
op in the ordinary use of this word. All earnest 
Christianity must be sectarian ; that is, it must con- 
tain a great deal that is denied by others, who are 
also entitled to bear the name of Christian. It can- 
not comprehend all professing Christians, and can 
only include a sect, that is, a portion of the imagined 
universal Church. The man who says, I am a Chris- 
tian, and nothing more, — neither Romanist nor An- 
glican, Trinitarian nor Unitarian, &c. &c., for there 
must be many such antitheses, — we should be 
sorry to incur the reproach of illiberality or arro- 
gance ; but of such a man, we beg to be excused 
saying, that we think he is either masking unbelief 
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under words implying a catholic spirit, or that he 
does not know what he means. 

We therefore beg these friends to bear in mind, 
that though the institution in prospect cannot be 
established for Unitarians, yet in the nature of 
things it cannot but be the institution o/" Unitarians. 
The founders of such a College will nominate the 
Council, who will appoint the teachers. It may be 
said, You know what they will teaeh,but not what 
they will continue to teach. Of course not ; but 
to reply to this, would be to repeat all we have said. 
So strongly do we feel that this is all that ought to 
be done, that we acknowledge that we should have 
not been dissatisfied, if, after the Roman Catholic 
Emancipation had taken place, and the more diffi- 
cult question of endowments arose, the Goyernment 
had held the following langui^e — " We will take 
no cognizance of any other Christianity than that 
which the law recognizes ; but we will allow all to 
institute for themselves any church they like, and 
endow it with what property they like, provided 
they do not proclaim any doctrines hostile to the 
temporal interests of society, and subject to such 
Mortmain laws as the Established Church submits 
to. It is enough that they have made a provision 
for religious worship, and whatever they call religion 
shall be considered as such." Under an impartial 
and universally operating law framed upon such a 
practical maxim, each sect would be alike obliged 
to sustain itself by the vital energy of its members ; 
none would derive an adventitious aid from wealth ; 
and the present condition of the ENssenting congre* 
gations would be advantageously changed. Now, 
the minister is chosen because he is able to confcnrm 
with an anciently prescribed creed, to which there 
may be attached an endowment ; and the larger that 
is, so much the worse. Then the doctrine would 
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be determined by the concurrent will of people and 
minister, and thus the interests of truth would be 
best served. A bar set up in the way of progress 
and amelioration would be removed; an indolent 
acquiescence in formularies would give way to the 
intelligent consideration of doctrines which, being 
without the authority of prescription, must be sub- 
mitted to the calm reason of the members. Non- 
conformists would then present a more creditable 
contrast to the members of the Establishment than 
now subsists. At present, the Churchman and the 
orthodox Dissenter submit alike to authority — the 
one, to the authority of the State ; the other, to that 
of a knot of divines appertaining to a past age, hon- 
orable for an heroical resistance to persecution, but 
certainly having no superiority over the clergy of 
the Establishment, of that or any other age, for 
learning or rationality, all alike being deprived of 
the power of free inquiry. 

How these strictures bear on the broader and 
more important question of Church Establishments, 
which, however, calls for the admission of many 
other elements, we leave to the consideration of our 
seaders. 

If. C R. 



[rrom tb« ChrUtiaa Reformor, London, March, 1847.] 

ASPLAND'S SERMONS.* 

It has become a fashion in these days to speak 
lightly of the character and influence of sermons. 

■ ■ I I I I I II I .1.1 II ■■ I - I ■ , !■ ., ■ I I ' 

* Sermons on various Subjects, chiefly Practical. By the late 
Robert Aspland, Minister of the New Gravel-Pit Chapel, Hack- 
ney. Pp. 482. London — Chapman, Brothers, Newgate Street. 
1847. 

34* 
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This is, in our opinion, far from being a good fi^b- 
ion. When we call to mind the many hours of 
intellectual and moral pleasure which that species of 
composition has afforded to us, we feel no inclina- 
tion to enyy those who regard themselves as elevated 
above the delight we have experienced. There are 
sermons which we should class among the finest 
productions of human genius; and there is no 
department of literature in which a more lavish 
expenditure of spiritual power can be found, than 
in that to which they belong. How often have we, 
in our. solitary study, been carried far away from all 
consciousness of present things by the force of pro- 
found thought and impassioned eloquence to which, 
when exerted by the preacher himself, assembled 
multitudes had before implicitly yielded as with the 
heart of one man ! The mere history of sermons 
would present a field of contemplation upon which 
the mind might profitably employ itself; and would 
prove no less honorable to the character of the 
authors of them, than interesting in its description 
of their effects upon society. 

Still it is true that sermons have lost much of 
the influence which they formerly possessed. The 
preacher does not, in the present day, occupy any 
thing like the commanding position which he did 
in days gone by. He is often made painfully to 
feel that mere toleration, as distinguished from cor- 
dial co-operation, is all which his most laborious 
efforts can gain from those among whom his work 
is performed. The blame may be in a great meas- 
ure his own. He may have dissociated himself 
from the sympathies of the present generation, by 
dwelling too exclusively among the forms in which 
Christian truth manifested itself to a departed age. 
That, we think, is the main fault attributable to the 
order to which he belongs. But this and such like 
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faults on his part will not account for some of the 
most striking of the peculiarities by which the in- 
feriority of his social position is accompanied. The 
most important circumstance bearing upon that 
inferiority lies elsewhere. Our ancestors were more 
powerfully affected by sermons than we are, because 
they were, in a sense and a degree in which we are 
not, believers in that about which sermons concern 
themselves. It is this substantial difference between 
them and us — not any difference relating merely to 
the form of things — that supplies the only satisfac- 
tory explanation of the change which has occurred. 
LfOok at the character of the sermons which were 
wont to be admired in past times. They embraced 
a solid, thorough discussion of the topics on which 
they professed to treat — such a discussion as a man 
always seeks for in the case of a subject to which 
he is really attached. This, or the attempt at this, 
was their principal characteristic. Now it is just 
this mode of treating religious subjects from which 
the hearers of the present day shrink. They do 
not require the preacher to produce any thing of the 
nature of a profound investigation. That would 
only increase the evil of which they complain. 
Their requirement, indeed, is almost an opposite 
one. It is desired that labored thought, and ex- 
tended research, and decided statement, should be 
as far as possible omitted, and that their place should 
be supplied by ardent appeals to the feelings. The 
smallness of the amount of truth enunciated, and 
even the looseness attaching to its statement, are 
considered to be matters of scarcely any importance 
in comparison with the immediate effect to be pro- 
duced upon the sympathies of the heart. Excite- 
ment, and not instruction, is frequently stated, and 
still more generally regarded, to be the true object 
of preaching. The principle to which this state 
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things owes its origin, cannot be mistaken. It is 
plainly revealed by the nature of the circumstances 
it has produced. That principle is unbelief — not 
the resolute denial which sets itself in opposition to 
Christianity, but the sentimental scepticism which 
would fain possess all the moral advantages of the 
gospel without adopting any fixed opinion as to the 
reality of the facts on which that gospel is based. 
The evil we have just pointed out seems to us to 
affect, more, or less, all sections of the Christian 
church; but there are some considerations in favor 
of a probability that Unitarians are peculiarly ex* 
posed to its influence. Unitarianism is an unpopular 
faith, which the present generation of its professed 
adherents have rather derived from their parents, 
than adopted in the independent exercise of their 
own minds. The generation that preceded them 
could well resist the popular current they had to 
stem, by virtue of the strong conviction connected 
with their adoption of new opinions. Their de- 
scendants have to withstand the same current under 
circumstances which have naturally produced a 
diminished interest in the questions to which the 
resistance relates. It thus comes to pass, that many 
of them are tempted to seek an escape from their 
painful position under cover of a vague persuasion 
that the spirit of Christianity may be fully cultiva- 
ted, though the formation of any decided judgment 
on disputed points of doctrine should be carefully 
avoided. We can only say of the persons who may 
yield to that temptation, that the sooner they can 
bring themselves to the actual belief of the ortho- 
doxy with which they attempt to strike up this 
dishonorable peace, the better it will be for the wel- 
fare of their own souls. 

The views we have just expressed cause us to 
hail with peculiar pleasure the appearance of another 
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volume of the Sermons of the late Mr. Aspland. It 
is gratifying to us that, in these degenerate times, 
such a voUime should have appeared at all. It is 
especially gratifying that it should have appeared ia 
connection with Unitarianism. The name of its 
author will, we trust, secure for it a wide circula- 
tion. It cannot but powerfully influence the minds 
of those into whose hands it comes ; and the influ- 
ence it exerts will be altogether in favor of that 
clear, firm, hearty faith in the religion of Jesus 
which can alone infuse life and strength into the 
Christian community. Our perusal of these sermons 
has forcibly brought to our minds the scripture 
which says, "No man having drunk old wine 
straightway desireth new, for he saith the old is 
better." 

The present volume will, we think, be found su- 
perior to the one published during Mr. Aspland's 
life-time. It owes its superiority to the greater skill 
which has been shown in the selection and arrange- 
ment of its subjects. It has been most carefuily 
edited ; and will remain a monument of the filial 
aflTectton under whose guidance it was prepared. 

What we are most struck with in the sermons of 
Mr. Aspland, as they are here presented to us, is the 
strength and fulness of thought which they contin- 
ually display. They are emphatically manly pro- 
ductions. The author enters upon the discussion 
of his subject as if it would be quite beneath him 
to shrink from grappling with any difficulty it might 
present. He never advances what can be called a 
weak position. Even those who difier from him 
must acknowledge that he invariably dwells upon 
the strong points of the case which he has in hand. 
His sentiments are, moreover, as rich as they are 
nervous. They indicate not only great mental force, 
but a vast profusion of such force. Of some of the 
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aermons we shoald be almost inclined to say that 
each paragraph might afford the materials of a 
sermon. To affirm that they are of substanstial 
construction is not enough ; they are massively 
constructed. And yet we cannot concede that they 
are too much crowded with thought. There is no 
more thought in them than what is needful to ac- 
complish the intended design. The breadth of 
purpose is always in harmony with the prodigality 
of means. There is no loose scattering of ideas in 
order to fill up a prescribed space. On the contrary, 
the mere composition is remarkable for its correct* 
ness. We could scarcely point out a sentence which 
could be altered for the better, or omitted without 
injury to the author's design : and the manner in 
which the literary portion of the task is executed, 
indicates an extent of care in the work of pulpit 
preparation which very few preachers deem it neces- 
sary to bestow. 

The intellectual power attaching to these sermons 
is particularly seen iu the ease of treatment by which 
they are characterized. There is nothing forced in 
them. Their style is of that best kind which does 
not attract notice by any peculiarities ; and in the 
accomplishment of their most vigorous efforts there 
is no mental straining. They manifest no painful 
labor to find arguments, nor any anxiety to exhaust 
the arguments adduced. The thoughts are not 
violently driven forward. They flow on in a deep 
and continuous stream, which plainly indicates the 
magnitude of the source from which they are sup- 
plied. We are never conscious that the writer is 
trying to think. He appears simply to record what 
comes spontaneously to his mind after his subject 
has been sufficiently meditated. What thus drops 
unpressed from the comb is virgin honey. This 
ease and familiarity mark the substance of the sen- 
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ttments deliveredy almost as much as they do the 
manner in which those sentiments are advanced. 
There is a practical, homely, paternal cast about the 
moral teachings which it is the object of the preacher 
to enforce, under whose influence we feel that we 
have not so much to do with the disciplined skill of 
an acute investigator, as with the intuitively sure 
judgment of a man full of wisdom. 

The eloquence of these sermons is produced much 
in the same manner'as the freedom from constraint 
to which we have just referred. There are in them 
many passages of great eloquence, but it is not bril- 
liancy of fancy, or loftiness of imagination, which 
constitutes that eloquence, much less is it a mere 
eoUocation of impressive words. The eloquence is 
conferred by the greater depth and fulness of the 
thoughts expressed. As those thoughts themselves 
become richer, they mould the language into richer 
forms, and it thus gives rise not only to a feeling of 
admiration, but to one of solemn awe. 

The writer of this article had no personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Aspland. He was never so 
favored as even to see him. He, however, seems 
to himself to gain almost as correct a view of the 
diaracter of their author from these writings, as he 
could have obtained from an intimate knowledge of 
the man. Here are throughout traces of the hand 
of a master. This was one fitted to command. 
His clearness of view and firmness of conviction, 
his power of thought and weight of statement, must 
have secured to him superiority over others in 
whatever sphere he moved. We have no doubt 
that in all his intercourse with others, as well as in 
his writings, 

" He gave the world assurance of a maD." 

It is not merely an intellectual or literary standard 
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according to which sermons should be judged. The 
great rule of judgment applicable to them is that 
supplied by the Christian gospel which they profess 
to expound. Mr. Asplaud's sermons'will not suffer 
by an examination according to that rule. They 
are eminently Christian in their character. They 
are not at all of the nature of moral essays, which 
the words of the gospel are employed merely to 
introduce; but they set forth that gospel as the 
system of truth and righleousiiess which they pn>- 
pose to enforce ; and they draw their chief argU'- 
ments and appeals directly from it. They nevet 
neglect to give what their author regards to be the 
original meaning of the texts on which they are 
built, and in most instances they are simply em*" 
ployed in carrying out the Christian doctrine which 
is thus developed. No attempt is made to bring in 
some other doctrine under the cover of scriptural 
language ; and when the text itself does not supply 
the substance of the discourse, the utmost care is 
manifested in preserving to Christiat)ity its due 
authority over the subject discussed. No fair opportu-* 
nity of exidaining the records of our faith is neglect* 
ed ; and though few of these sermons can be said to 
be directly controversial, the controversial questions 
lying in their way are, with invariable good senae^ 
met and disposed of. This is done without injury 
to the practical purposes immediately in view ; and 
the manner in which the clearing up of a disputed 
point is turned into a moral advantage, is sometimes 
very impressive. We cannot forbear from noticing 
here the frequent use of scriptural language which 
this volume embraces. It abounds with quotations 
from the Scriptures, and they are chosen with great 
skill, as well as most happily introduced. They are 
often made to communicate a sudden and startling 
pleasure ; and they indicate such a familiarity with 
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the Bible as cotild only arise from a more than ordi« 
nary love of its sacred pages. 

The religious spirit breathing through these ser- 
mons, and which it is their distinctive design to 
cultivate, is that of a calm trust in the providence of 
God. This is the end to which the discussion of 
their varied topics is more entirely subservient than 
'to any other. Such trust is wisely represented as 
our true support in the sustaining oinevery trial and 
the performance of every duty. We are exhorted to 
cherish it as our dearest comfort in all the changing 
circumstances of life, and to employ it as the basis 
of a joyful hope in every conjuncture of the general 
affairs of the world. This comprised, in our author's 
estimation, the sum and substance of practical re- 
ligion ; and the temper of steady piety which it was 
calculated to produce, was to his mind the perfect 
realization of the Christian character. This religious 
faith is connected by him with a constant reference 
to the moral order of nature, and the benevolent 
design running through all the appointments of the 
Great Governor of the universe. So far the doctrine 
taught on this subject has our most cordial assent ; 
and we cannot sufficiently express our admiration 
either of the manner in which it is here placed be- 
fore us, or the high purpose it is intended to serve. 
We discover, however, or think we discover, too 
exclusive a leaning toward those motives to religious 
trust which are supplied by the fixed arrangements 
of outward nature, as distinguished from the motives 
supplied by the spiritual influence exerted by God 
upon the human soul. Much of what we consider 
very important truth on this subject would perhaps 
have been regarded by Mr. Aspland in the light of 
enthusiasm. This seems to us to be the one fault, 
if it be a fault, in the views of religion which are 
here so beautifully unfolded. We would be undr 
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stood as expressing an individaal opinion only when 
we say, that the doctrine of divine influence, as dis- 
tinct from the operation of natural agencies, is not 
only taught in the New Testament, but gives a 
peculiar color and tone to the whole of the religious 
life which is there exhibited to us. That life is 
distinctively the life of God in the soul of man. 
The faith, the prayer, the love, the duty, the hope 
of the gospel, all appear to us to recognize this in- 
fluence as the essential principle with which they 
co-operate. Trust in the fixed order of Divine 
Providence is indeed a religious exercise of supreme 
importance ; but it is in the gospel united with the 
pious expectation and diligent use of that assistance 
from above to which the promises of Christianity 
relate. A believing reliance upon such assistance 
not only promotes a more direct and ardent piety, 
by producing a closer union with the Object of our 
worship ; but it manifests itself in a greater vigor of 
religious action, by the stronger sense of responsi- 
bility it communicates, and the deeper consciousness 
of power which it inspires. This was the kind of 
piety which distinguished the men by whom Chris- 
tianity was first administered; and though their 
circumstances were different from those of men now, 
and many of the promises given to them related to 
the miraculous aid with which they were favored, 
we are firmly persuaded that the character they 
displayed was really intended in all its distinctive 
elements to be the type of the character which the 
religion of Jesus is designed to produce in all ages 
of the world. 

A volume of posthumous Sermons is to us a book 
of very great interest. It is so especially when, as 
in the present instance, it bears strong marks of the 
peculiarities of the man by whom the sermons were 
written, and of the circumstances under which they 
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were delivered. In addition to the pleasure we take 
in the discussion of the subjects on which they treat, 
there is a pleasure communicated by the effort we 
make to imagine the state of feeling that prompted 
the choice of those subjects, and directed the mode 
in which they were set forth. We speculate, too, 
upon the effect they might have produced on the 
various persons who listened to them as they came 
home to the heart recommended by the living voice 
of him whose most sacred thoughts and earnest 
counsels they endeavored to express. If we are 
conscious that he whose words we are reading, dis- 
charged the duties of his office under a deep con- 
viction of the responsibilities properly belonging to 
them, it is with the most hearty sympathy that we 
follow the course along which he leads us. There will 
be much of an autobiographical character attaching to 
the sermons preached by a man who really employs 
the pulpit as the instrument of enforcing the religious 
principles with which his own heart is charged. 
We should not in many instances err if we were to 
attempt to point out particular passages which pos- 
sessed that character, judging of them as such solely 
by their effect upon our minds. In instances still 
more numerous, the tone of the composition would 
insensibly bring us into that state of feeling which 
accompanies intimate personal intercourse with an 
ingenuous heart, though no personal allusions could 
be distinctly traced. How greatly are such impres- 
sions as these heightened by the fact, that he whose 
most cherished beliefs, whose holiest reflections and 
aspirations lie before us, has ceased from his labors ! 
He has been gathered to the bosom of the Eternal 
Father, whose cause upon earth it was his one great 
business to defend and advance. The lips which 
uttered these words of truth and power are silent. 
The hand which scattered this heavenly seed is 
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moukkriog ia the dust. Each one of these appeals 
to the noblest emotions of the human soul was once 
instinct with life. A sermon is in this respect dif- 
ferent from most other literary productions, tbsU it 
comes into being and operation amid circumstances 
which throw around it a living interest. It is ele- 
vated above the sphere of abstraction in which a 
treatise composed only for the press necessarily 
moves. It is uttered by one man in th^ j^esence 
of other men. In its delivery, eye meets eye, and 
thought in the form pf personal sympathy comes 
into contact with thought. Its sentiments derive 
animation and warmth both from the. physical and 
mental conditions under which they reveal them- 
selves. The social character of man helps every 
application which is thus made to his understanding 
ond heart. The instrumentality employed does the 
work to which it is appointed by virtue of the vital 
energy that is mutually drawn forth. In the case 
of a volume of posthumous Sermons, this view of 
the subject forcibly presents itself, aad adds to the 
influence exerted by the intrinsic worth of the book. 
Such a volume speaks to us clearly of the past — 
of a past wihich, as to the principal element by 
which it was formed, can never return. The as- 
semblies in which these discourses were spoken are 
not only di^olved — it is not only true^that many of 
those who composed them are changed and dispersed 
by the common accidents of life -^ but he who was 
the centre of the union has departed to be seen no 
more. These and similar exhortations h&ve finally 
ceased to be uttered by him. An anxious curiosity 
is on this account excited in our breasts to trace, if 
possible, the results which followed such exhorta- 
tions. We can easily, from internal evidence alone, 
discover the general character of the audience to 
whom the sermons before us were addressed. It 
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plainly consisted of persons of reputationj^ vrhom it 
was proper to treat as already won in some measure 
to the service of morality and religion. Little is 
done by the preacher toward raising the impenitent 
from the slumber of his sin, or producing that entire 
revolution of feeling and conduct which is required 
in the instance of a life hitherto devoted to trans- 
gression. He had a different kind of work to per- 
form, and he performed it well. Strict fidelity 
toward those whom he was set to direct, marks each 
of these efforts for their spiritual welfare. They 
search the heart to its core, and expose the secret 
motives and intentions of men, so that we should 
think none could escape from their application. 
What did they really accomplish? As passage after 
passage submits itself to our reflection, we ask our- 
selves what impressions they conveyed to those 
whose attention they originally gained? This 
truth — was it felt as truth, or did it fall listlessly 
on the ear? This warning — are there any now 
walking the more purely and steadily because it 
was given ? This attempt to vindicate the ways of 
God — is it still operating in the confirmed faith of 
those whose painful doubts it was intended to solve? 
These bright prospects, to reveal which piety shed 
her united beams of truth and love — have they, 
like the illusions of a dream, vanished before the 
light of common day ? In such thoughts as these we 
indulge as we proceed from one topic of discussion 
to another — sometimes even painting to ourselves 
that very outward appearance of the congregation 
which seems most accordant with the full effect of 
the sentiments we are perusing — until the volume 
in our hand becomes as interesting to us for the 
fancies it suggests, as it is for the lessons it directly 
teaches. 

35* 
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[From the London Inqnirer, No. 5M4] 

UNIVERSITY OF LONDON. 

The Council of the London Univeisity has, for 
some time past, had before it the following motion : 
" That all candidates for the B. A. Degree, shall be 
examined in one of the books of the Pentateuch, 
in the original Hebrew, or in one of the four Gos- 
pels, or the Acts of the Apostles, in the original 
Greek, and also in Scripture History." They have 
also taken the very wise step of asking the opinions 
of the several colleges in connection with them, be- 
fore coming to a conclusion. The answers are not 
yet all returned ; but we may easily guess what 
they will be. Those bodies, who take care that 
their religious opinions, like their style of dress, and 
fashion of speech, shall be wholly fitted to the 
established fashion, will see no danger in the pro- 
posed change ; while the Catholics and Unitarians, 
who are aware that their opinions on Scripture 
History and Biblical Criticism, are unlike those oif 
the majority, will probably fear that their answers 
to the proposed questions may be thought very 
faulty. 

As a protection against partiality in the examina- 
tion, the proposer of this new rule further proposes, 
'^ That none of the questions fixed upon be of a 
doctrinal character, and that no question be so put 
as to require an expression of religious belief, o^ 
the part of any candidate." But he must have read 
the history of the past to very little purpose, who 
fancies such words can be any guard against re- 
ligious intolerance. There have been tioaes when 
zeal was less, and charity greater ; when an ortho- 
dox examiner might have respected the conscience 
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of his heterodox pupil j but such are not the days 
we live in. To take an instance. Can words be 
stronger, than the rules of the British and Foreign 
School Society in the Borough-Boad ? that it was 
founded for the benefit of all Christians ; and no 
doctrines were to be there taught, but those held by 
all ; yet the orthodox committee, in its zeal for the 
salvation of souls, answers in deed) if not in words, 
that those, who deny the Trinity and Atonement, 
are not Christians. So it would soon be at the 
London University, if the proposed rule were car- 
ried. We are sure of the honesty of the present 
Council ; but not of those which may follow. Dr. 
Arnold would have openly excluded Jews and Uni- 
tarians ; some future members of the CouiK^il may 
perhaps try to do so less honestly. ' ; It uiay be 
argued, that there is less danger of sujjh a perver- 
sion of trust in the University, than i»the Borough- 
Road School, whose committee are men of a very 
different moral and inftellectual rank ; and this we 
readily grant ; but the committee in the Borough- 
Road are not the only persons whose moral vision 
is, in this case, blinded by religious zeal. The 
Government every year gives them a large grant of 
money, to assist them in the execution of their 
trust. The Educational Committee of the ftivy 
Council, with whom the control rests, allows Uni- 
tarians to be excluded from the School by unfair 
questions, and would, probably, allow the same at 
the University. In short, to give our opinion in a 
word, we fear that the day is very far distant, when 
we qan trust to a public examiner, to question his 
pupils on the Old and New Testaments, without 
allowing them to feel whether they agree with him, 
or disagree with him, in religious opinions. 
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[From the Irish Unitariaa Magtiinei for April, 1847.] 

LOVE OF THE BEAUTIFUL AND GOOD. 

Ob ! I would like to rise, mother, 

When the dew is on the flowers ; 
And to wander through the verdant fields. 

In the sunbright morning hours. 
I like to watch the hills, mother. 

With their changing light and shade ; 
And the forest trees, that wave aloft 

Their dark boughs o'er the glade. 

I like to see the sheep, mother. 

And to hear their tinkling bells, 
Whose silver sound re-echoes far 

Adown the rocky dells : 
And I love the cooling breeze, mother. 

And the sky's ethereal blue ; 
l^e thin soft mists, and fleecy clouds, 

Of varied form and hue. 

Or I would wander forth, mother, 

Beneath the noontide ray ; 
I would rest me by the waterfall, 

Amid the dashing spray : 
I should hear the warbling birds, mother, 

In the branches o'er my head ; 
And the nimble-footed hare to start 

Forth from his heather bed. 

And oh ! I love to gaze, mother, 

Upon the glowing west ; 
When the sun has veiled his burning brow. 

And calmly sinks to rest. 
And I would walk abroad, mother. 

In the silence of the night. 
When hill, and plain, and stream, and tree. 

Are bathed in silver light. 
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These are but earthly joys, mother, 

Yet they speak of things above ; 
And I see in nature's varied scenes 

A hand of power and love. 
Id the freshness of the morn, mother. 

In the radiance of the noon. 
In the calmness of the twilight hour, 

la night's pale and silent moon. 

In the mountain's lofty peak, mother. 

In the floweret's modest grace, 
In each I view the hand of God ; 

Through all, his love I trace. 
Oh I these are blissful thoughts, mother. 

But I know more blissful still — 
He has prepared a home in heaven, 

For those who do his will. 

Should I never taste again, mother. 

The joys I love so well ; 
Should I never rove the hill's smooth turf. 

Or repose in the mossy dell ; 
There are joys more pure than these, mother, 

There are pleasures all divine ; 
When I pass away from earthly scenes, 

Such pleasures may be mine. ' 

Then mourn not for me, mother. 

Should health no more return ; 
You will raise your hopes above, beyond, 

The ashes of the urn. 
I hear a warning voice, mother, 

That voice is from on high ; 
It calleth me, in gentle tones, 

To immortality. 

I. A. D. DUBLIN. 
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f Fiom the Irkh Uoitarian Magasine for April, 1847.] 

SUMMER. 

WKITTBH IN JANUARY. 

I LOVE the rich, blue summer sky. 

That God has made so fair ; 
When things too small for human eye, 

Buzz through the glowing air : 
And all is happiness in motion, 
Like waves that stir the living ocean. 

Now leave me in the woodbine glade. 

With Spencer's faery queen ; 
With Mary, dear departed shade, 

Or Wyoming's thrilling scene ; 
The dying Giaour, or Marmion's fall. 
Or Harp that hangs in Tara's Hall. 

When pensive musings cloud my brow. 

On youth and pleasures fled ; 
On friends who live in memory now. 

The absent and the dead ; 
On hopes that flowed like Jordan's river, 
To sink in the dead sea for ever : 

Then let me climb the mountain heath — 

It makes my spirit glad, 
To see the smiling vale beneath. 

With happy dwellings clad ; 
Where yellow harvests crown their store. 
And friendship stands with open door. 

• • • • 

Lough Cuan* amidst her hundred isles 

And capes afar is seen ; 
And Quoile through softest landscape smiles 

On bays of living green ; 



* Lough Cuan, the ancient name of the Lough of Strangford. 
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Where more than landscape beauty dwells, 
A6 many a dear remembrance tells. 

To joy in vain my harp I tune, 

Among these dying flowers ; 
The birds that sang so sweet in June, 

Sit silent in the bowers ; 
They leave me joyless in my dreams ; 
Like those who wept by Babel's streams. 

ST. DILLON. 



[From the Inqnirer, No. 247 — London, March 1847.] 

THE EDUCATION CONTROVERSY. 

We believe that a really liberal and just system 
of National Education, would obviate many of the 
evils apprehended from the present Ministerial plan, 
but we fear it would bring with it evils of its own, 
more than sufficient to counterbalance the advan- 
tages it would afford. At all events, in the present 
state of public feeling, it is impracticable — confess- 
edly and assuredly so. We have but to choose 
between some such system as is now adopted, and 
getting on as we can, by mere voluntary efforts : 
so convinced are we that if the thing is to be done 
well, assistance is desirable, that the question be- 
comes to us, Can we obtain any effectual assistance 
on terms which we can safely and honorably accept ? 
It is too late for any evidence to be needed to show 
that such schemes as Lord Brougham's and Sir 
James Graham's could not be accepted. The dif- 
ference, however, between them and the present 
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measure, id very striking, and each must stand on 
its own ground. Our friend, Dr. Hutton, than 
whom there is no one whose opinion we more 
highly value, and whose general agreement with 
ourselves, which we have been aware of on many 
important occasions, we take as a high compliment, 
and a just ground for confidence, gives us this week 
his objections to the Ministerial plan. 

We agree with him in such fear respecting the 
impartiality of the Inspectors, as at least to desire 
every additional security. We ought at least to 
have that which a correspondent of the Morning 
Chronicle suggests, that they should be all laymen ; 
and to lessen the connection with the Church, the 
duty of inspection, in relation to religion^ should go 
no further, in any school^ than inquiring, whether 
the managers have their attention awake to the con- 
duct of the religious instruction, and are satisfied 
that their views are properly carried out. There 
ought to be nothing, in the duties required, to make 
a dissenter of any denomination less fit than a 
Churchman for the ofiice of an inspector. We be- 
lieve Dr. Hutton is quite right also in thinking that 
the more the schools are trusted to local manage- 
ment (with efficient inspection respecting the secu- 
lar instruction) the better. We cannot agree in 
condemning what we believe to be a sincere attempt 
to improve the quality as well as quantity of edu- 
cation, on the ground of the increased Government 
patronage^-.,, There is a danger, but it is one which 
belongs to all public, institutions — to all services 
obtained by the nation through the intervention of 
Government ; and though needing to be jealously 
watched, it is not a reason for rejecting a great good, 
not otherwise attainable. We might just as well 
give up our police establishment. Government 
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must be veil watched and eontrolled by a free and 
enlightened parliament ; but benefits, which can 
only be obtained through its instrumentality^ are 
not to be given up, lest the increase of public ser- 
vants should cause corruption. 

Another objection, in which we cannot concur, 
is the direct sanction given by the Education mea- 
sure to the Established Church. It doubtless recog- 
nizes that Church as Established, which, until we 
can overthrow it, every public measure at all refer- 
ring to it, must of necessity do ; but it carefully 
abstains from offering to that Church any pecu- 
liar advantage or special patronage. An Unitarian 
school, which complies with the conditions in re- 
spect to contributions, has as good a claim to the 
Government aid, and would be as sure to obtain it, 
as a Church school. The Government support has 
to do with the- quality of the school, and the ex- 
ertions made by its friends, not with the religious 
sect to which it belongs. True, the Established 
Church, being the largest single sect, and by far the 
wealthiest, will draw to itself the lion's share of 
the Government fund ; but then it is to be pre- 
sumed that the largest portion of the means at the 
disposal of Government comes also from that party. 
We fully feel the evil of sectarian schools, as com- 
f^red with those which are mixed and unsectarian ; 
and we admit that some abuses must arise from this 
source ; but a national unsectarian system we be- 
lieve impossible — not to recur again to the evils or 
dangers of a permanent and uniform national sys- 
tem. The present measure is but auxiliary ; and 
we have only to consider whether, in the whole, it 
"does more good or harm. By accepting what is 
given, without any sectarian condition or restric- 
tion, we certainly do not express approbation of the 

VOL. I. NO. XII. 36 
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exntmice of tn EstabUshmeiif, agmnst whkh wq 
are oonstaotly protesting; and if the. membeni of 
the Church who will not join us in an unsectarian 
system, will give a good education, even with whal 
we deem false views of religion, to their own peo« 
pie, the nation at large will be the better for it, and 
the probability of the rapid progress of truth wilt 
be greatly increased. What we say, and all thai 
we say, is, that some aid to improve the quality of 
the education given to the poor, and to increase its 
quantity, is very greatly needed. It would be best 
given in mixed, unsectarian schools ; but since 
these would not be used by many, and are disliked 
by large numbers possessing great social influeoee, 
the next best thifng is that Government should assist 
schools belonging to any denomination, provided 
only they be good schools, and proper efforts be 
made by their local supporters; the management 
remaining with the voluntary supporters, but satie* 
&ction being afforded by inspection as to the quality 
of the secular education ; and as to religious in^ 
struction, such as the parties approve of, being 
really afforded. 

In desiring to soe aid given on such a plan, we; 
do not think that we are compromising our prin* 
eiples ; we do not consider that we lend any sanc« 
tion to the Established Church, or that we really 
endanger any principle of religious freedom. 
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[Fkoiii Ui6 LondoD Inqoirsr, No. 944.] 

INGRATITUDE. 

■ 

I SAW a small and tender shoot just peep 
Above its parent sod, while, round, earth fondled 
In her sweet embrace. Grateful, it seemed to kiss 
The mould's nutritions, which, in return. 
Gave kindly sustenance. I thought how good. 
How active in AfTection's sacred cause 
Must be the parent that would rear a charge 
So weak^ and so exposed to stormy blasts ! 

• • • •• 

Upon that twig I looked again, and lo ! 
A mighty oak, whose towering structure seemed 
To pry the secrets of high heaven 1 Up, up. 
Up, it raised its nrauntain form, till clouds 
Shone on its head, a kingly crown, and earth 
Lay prostrate at its royalty. Each branch. 
Ungrateful, waved with scornful pride upon 
The lowly sod beneath — that sod whence sprung 
Such grandeur all. Each tiny leaf away 
From slighted earth turned its elated gaze. 
Trembling with joyful pride. O, Majesty ! 
If such thou be, how sad is all thy pomp I 
How painful all thy pride f 

* * * * 

Now, mighty oak ! I see thee now -—and what ? 
A black, foul heap of sordid dust, on which 
'Tis loathsome for the eye to gaze ! Dishonored, 
Into earth's low cells thou sinkest down^ crumbling 
And mingling 'midst what thou once would not e'ea 
Cast thy eye upon. There lie ignoble ! 
Buin shall feed thee with her vile, vile dust ; 
That pride, created by thy grandeur, gone. 
Shall gnaw thee now with keenest pain ; Remorse 
Shall, like some hell-born demon, haunt thy hours, 
And scorn shall point her deadliest shafts for thee 1 
Man of Ingratitude ! the oak's 
Shall be thy doom. jambs. 
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fFTMB th« Inqoirtr, No. 947. » London, 1847.] 

A WORD MORE ON THE FAST. 

Thx public fast has turned out aa we anticipated, in respect to 
the character of the observance. It has brought out ail the super- 
stitious feeling remaining in societjr. Many men have acted as 
if they believed that God was very angry, and could be appeased 
by their going without their usual food. Preachers in general 
have taught that the present sufferings of the nation are a judg- 
ment from God, in the sense of their being sent by an interven- 
tion differing from the Providence which sends the ordinary 
seasons, and being designed to punish the nation for wrong- doing 
in some particular way, which many of them attempted to specify, 
with the result which is usual in such cases — the manifestation 
of their own presumption, spiritual pride, ignorance, and fol^y. 
We have before us various accounts, private and public, of the 
discourses the occasion called forth, and we can have no doubt 
whatever, that the observance has been mischievous and de- 
grading. When we condemn the doctrine of Divine judgmenis, 
we do not condemn the belief in a Universal Providence, extend- 
ing to all, even the minutest events; we do not condemn the 
recognition of God's hand in our sufferings, as in our joys, or the 
desire to learn wisdom from our trials ; we do not deny that, if 
we had, as a nation, known more and acted better, our calamitj 
might have been avoided, and that we ought to apply the solemn 
lesson for our future guidance ; but we object entirely to any man 
daring to pronounce, that certain public acts have offended God, 
and that he punishes them by the immediate mission of famine 
and pestilence ; such things we regard as proving ignorance and 
presumption, as misdirecting public feeling, and encouraging gross 
and pernicious superstition. Again, if we think we understand 
what has been done wrong, let us correct it, and, according to the 
order of nature, the evil effects will disappear. But the idea of 
conciliating God by fasting, and national humiliation, is too ab- 
surd to need exposure ; and it is melancholy to see it encouraged 
and promoted among the ignorant, by an act of what claims to be 
regarded as an enlightened government. In such a case we con- 
sidered it as our part to off*er passive resistance. 

Jt seems that many Dissenters have chosen to observe the day, 
making of course their own use of the occasion ; the Orthodox 
Dissenters have generally done so, the N on -subscribing body in 
some few instances. Each has followed his own judgment ; but 
we think the prevailing character of the observance justifies our 
advice to our friends to have no part or lot in it. 
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